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PRELIMINARY    NOTE. 


Meetings  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  took  place  on  various  dates  between 
12th  June  and  26th  July  1918,  being  held,  as  a  rule,  on  alternate  days  to  those 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 

A  great  part  of  the  proceedings  was  of  a  highly  confidential  character  and 
entirely  unsuitable  for  publication,  at  any  rate  during  the  War.  Other  parts, 
though  not  so  essentially  confidential  in  their  nature,  were  intermingled  with 
matter  which,  owing  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the  moment,  must  for  the  present 
be  kept  confidential. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  the  present  volume  has  been  to  publish  as  many 
of  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the  Conference  as  possible,  but  only  such  parts  of 
the  discussions  and  papers  as  are  not  of  a  confidential  character. 

Imperial  Conference  Secretariat, 
August  1918. 
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I.    RESOLUTIONS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  following  Resolutions  Avere  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Conference, 
subject  to  the  exception  noted  in  the  case  of  Resolution  XIX. : — 

I. 

Imperial  War  Graves  Commission. 

{Second  Day ;    3Ionday,  11  th  June,  see  p.  32.) 
The   Conference  desires  to  place  on  record   its   appreciation  of  the  labours  of 
the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  and  is  in  favour  of  the  cost  of  the  carrying  out 
the   decisions   of   the   Commission   being  borne  by  the   respective  Governments  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  graves  of  their  dead. 

n. 

Non-Perrous  Metal  Industry. 

{Fifth  Day ;  Wednesday,  2(Mh  June,  see  p.  63.) 
In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  freeing  the  Empire  from  dependence  on  German- 
controlled  organisations  in  respect  of  non-ferrous  metals  and  ores,  the  Conference 
endorses  the  principle  of  the  Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  recommends  the  Governments  of  the  Empu*e  to  adopt  effective 
measures,  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  necessary  and  have  not  already  been  taken,  to 
carry  out  this  policy. 

m. 

Cbntrol  of  Raw  Materials. 
(Fifth  Day ;    Wednesday,  26th  June.) 

(1)  The  Conference  agrees  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure  for  the  British  Empire 
and  the  belligerent  Allies  the  command  of  certain  essential  raw  materials  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  repair  the  effects  of  the  War  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  safeguard 
their  industrial  requirements. 

(2)  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  Governments  of  the  British  Empire 
should  make  such  arrangements  amongst  themselves  as  will  ensure  that  essential  raw 
materials  produced  within  the  Empire  shall  be  available  for  the  above  purposes,  and 
should  arrange  with  the  Allied  Countries  to  utilise  for  the  same  purposes  essential 
raw  materials  produced  in  those  countries. 

(3)  »  o  .»  »  « 

IV. 

Control  of  Raw  Materials. 

{Sixth  Day ;  Friday,  2Sth  June.) 

That  this  Conference  has  considered  the  provisions  of  the  Imports  and  Exports 
(Temporary  Control)  Bill  now  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  is  of  opinion  that, 
whilst  the  circumstances  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  differ  widely  as  regards 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  prove  desirable  to  pass  similar  legislation,  the  respective 
Governments  should  nevertheless  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to 
enable  the  objects  of  Resolution  III.  to  be  fully  carried  out. 

To  assist  the  Governments  in  determining  their  action  in  this  respect,  the 
Conference  recommends : — 

(1)  that  a  Committee  of  its  members  should  first  consider  the  possible 
methods  in  each  part  of  the  Empire  of  obtaining  command  of  each  of  the 
essential  Raw  Materials  speciiied  in  Resolution  III.  (3). 

(2)  that  the  Governments  represented  at  the  Conference  should,  in  the 
light  of  the  information  collected  hj  their  representatives  on  this  Committee, 
consult  with  the  representatives  of  tlie  producers  and  trades  concerned  as  to 
the  method  of  obtaining  command  best  suited  to  each  individual  commodity. 

V. 
VI. 


vn. 

Imperial  Bureau  of  Mycology. 

{Seventh  Day ;  Monday,  Sth  July,  see  p,  70.) 

It  is  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Bureau  of  Mycology  for 
the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  its  maintenance  by  suitable  contributions  from  the 
Imperial  Government,  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and  India,  and  of  the  other 
Oversea  Possessions,  as  suggested  in  the  Memorandum  laid  before  the  Conference. 

vm. 

Imperial  Statistics. 

(Eighth  Day;    Wednesday,  10th  July,  see  p.  87.) 

The  Imperial  War  Conference  having  considered  the  correspondence  as  to  the 
improvement  of  Imperial  Statistics  arising  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Dominions  Royal  Commission,  is  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  hold  a  Conference  of 
Statisticians  after  the  war,  and  tliat  such  Conference  consider  the  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  under  the  supervision  of  an  Inter-Imperial  Committee. 

IX. 

Impoial  News  Service. 

(Eighth  Day ;    Wednesday,  10 th  July,  see  p.  93.) 

The  Imperial  War  Conference  is  impressed  with  the  importiinee  of  securing,  (a) 
that  an  adequate  news  service  should  be  available  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  (b)  that  this  service  should  be  supplied  through  British  sources.  The  Conference 
requests  His  Majesty's  Government  to  formulate  a  scheme  with  these  objects  in  view, 
on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Minister  of  Information, 
and  to  submit  this  scheme  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governments  represented  at 
the  Conference. 

X. 

Dye  Manufacttirins  Industry. 
(Ninth  Day;   Thursday,  11th  July,  see  p.  103.) 

The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  action  taken  and  contemplated  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  with  a  view  to  freeing  the  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
dependence  on  German  dyestuffs,  and  recommends  the  Governments  of  the  Empire 
to  consider  immediately  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  co-operate  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Imperial  Government  to  promote  the  successful  development  of  the  dye  industry 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  so  to  avoid  enemy  domination  over  our  essential  industries. 


XL 

Shipping. 
(Ninth  Day;   Thursday,  11th  July,  see  p.  112.) 

The  Conference  accepts  in  principle  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Investigation 
Board  and  refers  it  to  a  Committee  of  the  Conference  to  frame  a  detailed  scheme  for 
such  a  Board. 

The  Conference  agrees  that  it  be  also  referred  to  the  Committee  to  consider  the 
best  machinery  for  promoting  the  development  of  Imperial  communications  to  the 
best  advantage,  with  special  reference  to  the  probable  size  of  vessels  and  the  consequent 
demands  upon  Iuu-Imiu*  accommodation  for  the  purposes  of  Imiierial  requirements,  and 
to  the  Eesohition  handed  in  by  the  Prime  iMinister  of  New  Zealand. 

A  S 
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XII. 

Inter-Impeiial  Parcels  Delivery. 

(Ninth  Day ;   Thursday,  Wth  July,  see  p.  112.) 

The  Conference  considers  it  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Imperial 
trade,  that  the  present  facilities  for  inter-Imperial  parcels  delivery  should  he  enlarged, 
improved,  and  co-ordinated,  and  recommends  that  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  memorandum  should  he  examined  hy  the  Governments  represented  at 
the  Conference  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  scheme  designed  to 
promote  this  object. 

xm. 

Central  Emigration  Authority. 

{Tenth  Day ;  Monday,  loth  July,  see  pp.  123-4.) 

The  Imperial  War  Conference  reaffirms  the  principle  laid  down  by  Resolu- 
tion XXI.  of  the  1917  Conference,  in  favour  of  arrangements  being  made  by  which 
intending  emigi-ants  from  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  induced  to  settle  in  countries 
under  the  British  Plag.  It  is  of  opinion  that  the  representatives  of  the  Oversea 
Dominions  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  keep  in  the  closest  touch  with  any  new 
Body  established  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  supervise  emigi-ation  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  Consul- 
tative Committee,  not  to  exceed  ten  members,  on  which  representatives  of  the 
Oversea  Dominions  should  sit,  to  advise  any  such  Body,  would  afford  the  best  means 
of  co-operation. 

XIV. 

Cable  Communications. 

{Tenth  Day ;  Monday,  15fh  Jtdy,  see  p.  132.) 

That  it  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  Empire  that  the  rates  for  telegraphic 
communications  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
India  should  be  further  materially  reduced  as  soon  as  practicable.  That  in  order  to 
ensure  generally  the  cheapest  and  most  secure  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  co-operate  in  the  provision  of  a  State-owned  cable  across  the  Atlantic. 

XV. 
Channels  of  Communication. 

{Twelfth  Day  ;   Thursday,  18th  July,  see  p.  165.) 

(1)  That  this  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  development  wliich  has  taken 
place  in  the  relationis  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  necessitates 
such  a  change  in  administrative  arrangements  and  in  the  Channels  of  Communication 
between  their  Governments  as  will  bring  them  more  directly  in  touch  with  each, 
other. 

(2)  That  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  be  invited  to  give  immediate  consideration 
to  the  creation  of  suitable  machinery  for  this  purpose. 

XVI. 
Imperial  Mineral  Resources   Bureau. 

{Thirteenth  Day;    Friday,  19th  July,  see  p.  168.) 

The  Imperial  War  Conference,  having  considered  the  memorandum  by  the 
Minister  of  Reconstruction  on  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau,  as  amended, 
agrees  that  the  numljer  of  representatives  of  the  mineral,  mining,  and  metal  industries 
on  the  Governing  Bo<ly  of  the  Bureau  should  be  increased  from  four  (as  originally 
agreed)  to  six.  The  Conference  further  approves  the  proposal  for  a  Chai'ter  of 
Incorporation  jvs  set  out  in  paragraph  6  of  the  memorandum  and  the  proposals  in 
paragraphs  7  and  8  as  to  the  allocation  of  expenditure. 


xvn. 

Demobilizatioiu 

{Fourteenth  Day;   Monday,  22nd  July.) 

The  Conference  agrees  that  an  atlvisory  and  executive  committee — to  Ix?  known 
as  the  "  Military  Demolnlization  Committee  of  the  British  Empire  " — should  lie  set 
up  forthwith  : — 

(«^  To  consist  of  representatives  of  the  Militaiy  authorities  of  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies,  and  of  representatives  of  the  "VVar  OlUce,  India  Ofl&ce,  and 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  or  some  one  deputed  by  him;  the  secretariat  of  the  Committee 
to  be  provided  by  the  Mobilization  Directorate  of  the  War  Office. 

(6)  To  consider  all  military  questions  of  demobilization  affecting  the  various 
Governments  concerned  by  : — 

(i)  making  decisions  in  regard  to  matters  of  detail ; 

(ii)  submitting  questions  of  principle  which  may -arise  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Grovernmentor  Governments  concerned; 

(iii)  arranging  for  the  fullest  interchange  of  information  with  regard  to 
plans  for  demobilization. 

(<?)  To  sit,  prior  to  general  demobilization,  at  such  time  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  by  the  Chairman  ;  during  demobilization,  as  frequently  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  complete  mutual  co-ordination  of  the  demobiliza- 
tion procedure  of  the  various  Governments  concerned. 

xvm. 

Petroleum. 

{Fourteenth  Day;  Monday,  22nd  July.) 

The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  Memorandum  on  the  question  of  Petroleum, 
and,  having  regard  to  the  great  and  growing  importance  of  petroleum  and  its 
products  for  Naval,  Military,  and  industrial  purposes,  desires  to  coiumend  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Memorandum  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Governments  concerned. 

XIX. 

Naturalization. 

{Fourteenth  Day  ;  Monday,  22nd  July,  see  p.  183.)  • 

This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  legisktion  should  be  passed  throughout  the 
Empire  restricting,  for  a  period  after  the  War,  so  far  as  in  the  circumstances  of  each 
country  may  be  possible,  the  natui'alization  of  citizens  of  present  enemy  countries, 
and  also  the  acquisition  by  them  of  any  form  of  political  rights  or  of  land  or  mining 
privileges. 

[^The  Gocevnment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  abstained  from  voting ;  the  Oovernnient 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  recorded  dissent.] 

XX. 

Nationality  and  Naturalization. 

{Fourteenth  Day;  Monday,  21nd  July,  see  p.  192.) 

The  Conference  refers  to  the  Eesolution  X.  passed  by  the  Imperial  War 
Conference,  1917,  recognising  the  desirability  and  importance  of  securing'  uniformity 
of  policy  and  action  throughout  the  Empire  with  regard  to  naturalization,  and  recom- 
mends that  a  special  Conference,  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  should  be 
held  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  examine  and  report  in  the  light  of  that 
Eesolution  upon  any  question  connected  with  nationality  or  naturalization  which  any 
Government  represented  at  the  special  Conference  may  desire  to  raise,  and  upon  any 
suggestions  which  may  be  made  for  the  amendment  of  the  existing  law. 
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XXI. 

Reciprocity  of  Treatment  between  India  and  the  Dominions. 

{Fifteenth  Day ;    Wednesday,  24,th  July,  see  p.  195.) 

The  Imperial  "War  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  effect  should  now  be  given 
to  the  principle  of  reciprocity  approved  by  llesolution  XXII.,  of  the  Imperial  War 
Conference,  1917.     In  pursuance  of  that  Resolution  it  is  agreed  that : — 

1.  It  is  an  inherent  function  of  the  Governments  of  the  several  communities  of 
the  British  Commonwealth,  including  India,  that  each  should  enjoy  complete  control 
of  the  composition  of  its  own  population  by  means  of  restriction  on  immigration  from 
any  of  the  other  communities. 

2.  British  citizens  domiciled  in  any  British  country,  including  India,  should  be 
admitted  into  any  other  British  country  for  visits,  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure  or 
commerce,  including  temporary  residence  for  the  purpose  of  education.  The  conditions 
of  such  visits  should  be  regulated  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  right  of  the  Government  of  India  is  recognised  to  enact  laws 
which  shall  have  the  effect  of  subjecting  British  citizens  domiciled  in  any 
other  British  country  to  the  same  conditions  in  visiting  India  as  those  imposed 
on  Indians  desiring  to  visit  such  country. 

(6)  Such  right  of  visit  or  temporary  residence  shall,  in  each  individual 
case,  be  embodied  in  a  passport  or  written  permit  issued  by  the  country  of 
domicile  and  subject  to  vise  there  by  an  officer  appointed  by,  and  acting  on 
behalf  of,  the  country  to  be  visited,  if  such  country  so  desires. 

((?)  Such  right  shall  not  extend  to  a  visit  or  temporary  residence  for 
labour  purposes  or  to  permanent  settlement. 

3.  Indians  already  permanently  domiciled  in  the  other  British  countries  should 
be  allowed  to  bring  in  their  wives  and  minor  children  on  condition  (a)  that  not  more 
than  one  wife  and  her  chikh'en  shall  be  admitted  for  each  such  Indian  and  (5)  that 
each  individual  so  admitted  shall  be  certified  by  the  Government  of  India  as  being 
the  lawful  wife  or  child  of  such  Indian. 

4.  The  Conference  recommends  the  other  questions  covered  by  the  memoranda 
presented  this  year  and  last  year  to  the  Conference  by  the  representatives  of  India  in 
so  far  as  not  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  Besolution  to  the 
various  Governments  concerned  with  a  view  to  early  consideration. 


xxn. 

Imperial  C!ouit  of  Appeal. 

(Sixteenth  Day ;  Friday,  2(}th  July,  see  p.  210.) 

The  Conference  is  of  opinion — 

(1)  That  the  question  of  replacing  the  present  dual  system  of  appeal 
by  the  constitution  of  one  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  demands  the  prompt 
consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

(2)  That  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  invited  to  prepare  and  circulate 
to  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and  of  India  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
memorandum  of  such  proposals  as  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
are  practicable  for  that  purpose  with  a  view  to  decision  at  the  next  Imperial 
Conference. 

(3)  That  each  such  Government  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  shall 
communicate  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  its  views  with  regard 
to  such  proposals. 


xxm. 

Control  of  Raw  Materials. 
{Sixteenth  Day  ;  Friday,  26/A  July.) 

(1)  The  Couference  having  considered  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Raw 
Materials,  requests  His  Majesty's  Government  to  communicate  this  Report  forth- 
with to  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and  India  and  to  ascertain  their  views  on 
the  appropriate  action  to  be  taken. 

(2)  The  Conference  further  agrees  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
needs  and  the  resources  of  the  Allies  in  respect  of  the  raw  materials  specified  in  the 
Report. 

/gN  0  «  ♦  *  • 

XXIV. 

Shipping. 
{Sixteenth  Day  ;  Friday,  26th  July,  see  p.  215.) 

(1)  That  in  order  to  maintain  satisfactorily  the  connections,  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  commercial  and  industrial  relations,  tetween  the  different  countries  of  tlie 
British  Empire,  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  shipping  on  the  principal  routes, 
especially  between  the  heart  of  the  Empire  and  the  Oversea  Dominions,  including 
India,  should  be  brought  under  review  by  an  Inter-Imperial  Board  on  which  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Dominions  and  Dependencies  should  Ije  represented. 

(2)  That  for  this  purpose  an  Imperial  Investigation  Board,  representing  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  be  appointed,  with  power  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  all 
matters  connected  with  ocean  freights  and  facilities,  and  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  sea  communications  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the  size  and  type  of  ships,  and 
the  capacities  of  harbours ;  the  Board  to  include,  in  addition  to  representatives  of  the 
Governments  concerned,  persons  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved, 
including  representatives  of  the  shipping  and  trading  interests. 

XXV. 

Conclading  Resolution. 
{Sixteenth  Day  ;    Friday,  2Qth  July,  see  p.  222,) 

The  Members  of  the  Conference  representing  India  and  the  Oversea  Dominions 
desire  before  they  separate  to  convey  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Colonies  their 
earnest  and  sincere  appreciation  of  his  labours  in  preparing  for,  and  presiding  over, 
the  Conference. 

They  desire  also  to  put  on  record  their  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  many 
courtesies  which  they  have  received  from  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  other  menil)ers 
of  His  Majesty's  Government,  as  well  as  for  the  generous  hospitality  which  has  l>een 
extended  to  them  by  the  Gt)vernment  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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II.    EXTRACTS  FROM  MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST   DAY. 


Wednesday,  12th  June  1918. 


The  Imperia-l  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  H  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 

The  Right  Honourable  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  O.M.,  Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs. 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  L.  Borben,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Honourable  A.  Meighen,  K.C,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Honourable  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Finance. 

South  Africa. 

Lieutenant-General  the  Right  Honourable  J.  C.  Smuts, 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Newfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Mr.  H.  C  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Harding,  C.M.G.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

There  were  also  present: 

Sir  G.  V.  Fiddes,  G.CM.G.,  C.B.,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.,  Parliamentai-y  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
Mr.  L.  Christie,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 
Sir  R.  Garran,  CM.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Lieutenant-Comhiander  J.  G.  Latham,  Royal  Australian  Naval  Board. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Carless  Davis,  C.B.E.,  Deputy  Chairman,  War  Trade  Intelligence 

Department. 
And  Private  Secretaries. 
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]  2  June  1918.]  Opbning  Address,  Replies,  and  Loyal  Eesolution.  [1«<  IHy. 

Opening  Address,  Replies,  and  Loyal  Resolution. 

CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  privilege,  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference, 
to  offer  a  very  hearty  welcome  here  to  the  representatives  of  our  Empire  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that,  this  year,  our  Conference 
will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  Australia,  who,  I  hope,  will  arrive  very  shortly. 
And  jilthough  I  very  much  regret  their  absence  to-day,  tliat  regret  is  temp<'red  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  with  us  very  shortly.  And  we  also  shall  have  the 
opportunity,  again,  of  welcoming  the  representatives  of  India,  who  are  to  arrive,  I 
believe,  to-day.  I  understand  that  the  exact  time  of  arrival  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his 
colleague  is  not  yet  settled,  but  there  appears  t«  be  every  prospect  of  their  being  here 
at  the  end  of  the  week ;  so  that  we  shall  be  all  assembled  next  week,  in  which  case, 
for  the  first  time,  there  will  be  a  complete  Imperial  Conference,  representing  the 
whole  Empire  in  all  its  parts,  a  very  great  and  siguilicant  fact,  I  venture  to  Kay, 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

It  is  not  part  of  my  duty  to  raise  general  questions  here.  All  my  colleagues  who 
are  present  had  the  opportunity  of  listening,  yesterday,  to  a  very  remarkable  and 
profoundly  interesting  address,  as  I  venture  to  describe  it,  from  the  Prime  Minister. 
And  he  indicated  what  the  condition  of  things  is  in  which  we  find  ourselves  meeting 
to-day.  Of  course,  there  can  Ije  no  doubt  that  the  times  are  profoundly  critical,  full 
of  anxiety.  He  told  us  of  the  effect  that  had  l)een  produced  upon  the  Allies  by  the 
fall  of  Russia,  resulting  in  the  enemy  getting  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and,  of 
course,  while  we  realise  that  this  means  an  anxious  time  for  us,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
all  of  us  here,  representing  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  must  be  full  of 
profound  admiration  for,  and  gratitude  to,  those  magnificent  soldiers — whether  of  our 
own  Empire,  or  of  France,  or  of  others  of  the  Allies — who  ai-e  fighting  so  splendidly 
on  the  front,  and  maintaining  such  a  magnificent  defence  of  our  position,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offering  a  real  offence  to  the  enemy.  I  am  quite  sure  that  altiinugh  we 
meet  to-day  with  this  anxiety  upon  us,  yet  we  ai"e  just  as  constant  in  our  faith  and 
as  firm  in  our  confidence  that  this  war  can  only  end  in  one  way,  Jis  we  have  ever 
been  from  the  beginning,  and  just  as  determined  that  anytliing  we  can  do,  as 
representing  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  we  will  do  here,  whilst  wo  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  and  of  discussing  questions  together. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  immediate  task  at  tlie  Conference  is  to  make  such , 
preparation  as  we  can  to  face  the  great  problems  of  peace  when  it  comes ;  and  1 
hope,  and  believe,  we  shall  face  them  with  the  same  courage  and  determination  as 
we  are  facing  to-day  the  problems  of  war.  It  seems  to  me — I  ventured  to  indicate 
this  view  last  year — that  if  we  fail  to  face  these  peace  problems  as  we  ought  to 
face  them,  with  courage  and  clearness  of  vision  and  determination,  if  we  fail  in 
this  duty  it  seems  to  me  that  our  victory  would  be  a  IrniTen  one,  and  that,  aljove 
all,  the  wonderful,  the  indescribable  sacrifices  of  those  men  who  have  been 
fighting  for  the  Empire  in  so  many  theatres  of  war  will  have  Ijeeu  made  in  vain  if 
our  Empire  after  the  war  is  no  stronger,  no  more  closely  united,  no  better  able  to 
face  the  world,  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  And  that,  as  it  appears  to  rae,  is  the 
supreme  task  that  we  have  got  to  faxie  in  this  Conference. 

If  I  may  venture  to  indicate  some  of  the  subjects  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
we  shall  have  to  consider,  they  are  such  as,  wliat  steps,  if  any,  we  can  take  to  secure 
greater  consolidation  of  the  Empire  for  the  future.  I  recognise  myself,  in  the 
position  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  that  tliis  war  has 
already  produced  a  new  birth  for  the  British  Empire;  it  has  thrown  immense 
responsibility  upon  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and,  of  course,  corresponduig  responsi- 
bilities — in  some  cases  greater — upon  the  Government  here  at  home,  .t^d  out  of 
our  experiences,  bitter  as  they  have  l)een,  out  of  those  experiences  must  come 
lessons  which  we,  I  hope,  will  learn,  and,  I  hope,  give  effect  to ;  so  that  we  may 
improve,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  the  machinery  of  the  relations  of  Government — 
I  am  not  now  talking  of  personal  relations — between  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Empire,  whether  it  be  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  the  other.  And  I  can  only  say 
that,  speaking  for  the  Ofiice  which  I  have  tlie  honour,  for  tlie  moment,  to  represent, 
that  anything  we  ean  do,  either  duiiug  this  Conference  or  in  those  interesting  private 
discussions  that  I  am  })rivileged  to  have  with  llepresentatives  of  the  various 
Dominions,  or  in  any  other  way  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  tliis  great  task, 
we  shall  do  with  all  our  will  and  Avith  all  ovu-  pleasure. 
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CKAlBMAN—cont. 

Perhaps  next  in  importance  comes  the  restoration  of  the  economic  life — I  tliink 
I  might  also  say — of  the  world.  The  Allies,  our  enemies,  neutrals,  must  all  be 
profoundly  anxious  to  secure  control  of  raw  material,  and  our  duty  certainly  is  to  see 
that  we  take  full  advantage  of  our  vast  opportunities,  that  Ave  make  for  the  future 
what  I  venture  to  describe  as  a  better  use  of  our  great  Possessions  than  we  have  made 
in  the  past.  And  in  this  respect  there  is  a  new  feature  since  we  discussed  these 
questions  last,  namely,  the  entrance  into  the  war  as  an  Ally  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  decision  of  enormous  value  to  us  here  and  in  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  I 
hope  I  am  not  indulging  in  a  very  wild  dream  if  I  say  that  I  trust  this  Alliance  for 
war  will  be  productive  of  great  advantages  to  us  in  the  future,  and  that  the  union  of 
English-speaking  races  may  really  produce  permanent  results  which  will  be  of  advantage 
to  both  the  United  States  and  our  own  Empire. 

I  next  propose  to  review,  very  briefly,  the  action  which  was  taken  on  our  decisions 
of  last  year  on  the  more  important  questions  with  which  we  dealt — I  have  left  the 
others  out,  for  the  present. 

But  before  I  do  that,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the 
Conference,  the  pleasure  it  gives  to  us  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
here,  who  has  come  to  attend  our  first  meeting  out  of  common  courtesy  and 
consideration  to  us.  And  I  desire,  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  to  tender  to  him, 
as  I  am  sure  I  may  do  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  our  very  warm  thanks. 

Resolution  I.  of  last  year's  Conference  dealt  with  Demobilization,  and  this 
subject  has  been  a  matter  of  continual  consultation  since  our  last  Conference. 
Canada  lias  asked  that  it  may  be  further  considered  at  the  present  Conference.  Then 
as  to  Naval  defence,  the  Admiralty  were  requested  last  year  by  Resolution  IV.  to 
work  out  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Avar  what  they  considered  the  most 
effective  scheme  of  defence.  It  has  not,  of  course,  been  possible,  oAAdng  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  to  do  this,  but  a  memorandum  by  the  First  Sea  Lord  on  the 
Naval  Defence  of  the  Empire  will  be  circulated  for  the  consideration  of  members. 

The  neAv  Trade  Commissioner  Service  scheme  (Resolution  V.)  has  been  com- 
municated to  all  the  Dominions  and  to  India,  and  the  replies  received  indicate  that 
the  scheme  is  generally  appreciated,  and  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it.  We 
propose  to  circulate  a  memorandum'---  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  setting  out  the  position  up  to  date. 

In  pursuance  of  Resolutions  YIIL  and  XII.,  as  to  the  care  of  soldiers'  graves, 
the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  has  now  been  established  and  is  actively  at 
work.  A  memorandum!  will  be  presented  to  the  Conference  setting  out  the  work 
done  and  making  proposals  as  to  the  allocation  of  expenditure  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Conference. 

The  Besolution  as  to  Naturalization  (X.)  commended  the  proposals  for  new 
legislation  Avhich  the  Imperial  Government  had  in  view  to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  Governments,  The  Bill,  since  the  last  Conference,  has  formed  the  subject 
of  correspondence  with  the  Dominion  Governments,  and  has  now  been  introduced 
into  Parliament,  Avith  one  or  two  amendments.  A  memorandum^  will  also  be 
presented  on  this,  setting  out  the  present  position. 

In  accordance  with  Resolution  No.  XIII.,  a  Special  Committee  A\^as  appointed  to 
frame  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Mineral  Resoiirces  Bureau.  This 
Committee  reported  last  year,  and  the  proposals  Avhich  it  made  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Governments  concerned.  Representatives  have  been  nominated  to  the 
governing  body,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  Conference  to  consider  the  exact  form 
of  organisation  desirable,  and  various  questions  as  to  finance.  A  memorandum§  will 
be  circulated  on  this. 

As  to  Resolution  XV.,  Double  Income  Tax,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
hopes  to  be  able  to  make,  personally,  a  statement] |  to  the  Conference  this  year  setting 
out  the  dcA-elopments  which  have  taken  place. 

Resolution  No.  XVII.  recommended  that  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  should 
take  poAver  to  control  the  importation  of  goods  originating  in  enemy  countries  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months  after  the  war.  The  question  of  general  control  of  imports 
and  exports  Avas  discussed  last  year,  but  no  conclusion  Avas  reached.     There  were, 
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however,  developments  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  Conference  which  con- 
vinced His  Majesty's  Government  that,  in  the  aUsence  of  legislation  for  the  general 
control  of  imports  and  exports,  it  would  be  impossible  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Allies  in  respect  of  essential  requirements  during  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  reconstruction  period.  Accordingly,  a  Bill  providing  for  such 
general  control  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the  war  has  teen  introduced  into 
Parliament,  and  a  memorandum  explaining  its  provisions  and  the  reasons  for  them 
will  be  laid  before  the  Conference  for  consideration  and  discussion.  Several  of  the 
Dominions  have  already  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  policy  proposed,  and  His 
Majesty's  Government  very  much  hope  that  legislation  on  the  lines  suggested  will 
ultimately  be  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Resolution  No.  XVIII.  recommended  immediate  consultation  l)etween  the 
Governments  concerned  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  scheme  for  the  control  of  wool 
produced  within  the  British  Empire  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  war. 
In  pursuance  of  this  Resolution,  the  Governments  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  were  asked  last  year  to  nominate  representatives  to  a  Special 
Committee  to  consider  the  matter.  This  Committee  has  now  reported,  and  its  Ileport 
will  be  laid  before  you. 

Resolution  XIX.  dealt  with  the  control  of  ores  and  metals,  and  the  desirability  of 
freeing  the  Empire  and  the  Allied  countries  from  their  previous  dependence  on 
foreign  organisations  as  regards  non-ferrous  metals  and  ores.  In  consequence  of  tliis 
resolution  the  Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act  has  been  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  its  terms  have  been  communicated  to  the  Governments  of  the 
Dominions  and  India,  and  in  some  cases  similar  legislation  has  been  agreed  to, 
if  not  actually  introduced.  A  memorandum'^'  will  be  laid  Ijefore  the  Conference 
explaining  the  provisions  of  the  Im.perial  Act. 

Resolution  XX.  called  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  and 
oth<;r  parts  of  the  Empire  were  dependent  on  the  oversea  supply  of  meat,  and 
advocated  the  framing  of  a  detailed  plan  to  ensure  that  the  Empire  .should  become, 
as  far  as  possible,  self-sufficing  in  the  matter  of  meat  supplies.  In  pursuance  of 
this  Resolution  a  Conference  wsis  arranged  last  year  with  the  representatives  in 
London  of  Canada.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  This 
Conference,  in  turn,  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  detailed  Report.  This 
Committee's  Report  is  now  ready,  and  is  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  the 
present  Conference.     It  will  be  circulated  for  discussion. 

Resolution  No,  XXI.  recommended,  in  accordance  with  the  development  of 
Imperial  resources :  (a)  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  each  part  of  the  Empire, 
having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Allies,  should  give  specially  favourable 
treatment  and  facilities  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire ;  {b)  arrangements  by  which  intending  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  be  induced  to  settle  in  countries  under  the  British  flag. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious  to  give  the  fullest  effect  possible  to  the 
first  part  of  this  Resolution,  and  they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Mmisters  last  year  to 
consider  the  best  methods  and  machinery.  This  Committee  has  been  sitting  con- 
tinuously since  its  appointment,  and  is  still  at  work.  Reports  by  the  Committee  will 
be  laid  liefore  the  Conference. 

As  regards  emigration,  as  the  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Dominions 
Royal  Commission  and  the  Empire  Settlement  Committee,  a  Bill,  based  on  their 
recommendations,  has  been  prepared,  and  has  passed  its  Second  Reading  at  the  House 
of  Commons,  setting  up  a  Central  Emigration  Authority  to  supervise  all  mattters 
connected  Avith  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  arranging  for  a  copy 
of  this  Bill  to  be  circulated  to  the  memljers  of  the  Conference. 

Resolution  No.  XXIV.  "called  attention  to  the  temptations  to  oversea  soldiers 
when  on  leave,  and  urged  the  desirability  of  more  stringent  action  in  onler  to  protect 
them.  This  subject  has  received  the  most  anxious  consideration  of  His  Majesty's 
Government.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  a  new  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulation 
was  drawn  up,  designed  to  protect  men  in  the  Forces  from  women  infected  with 
disease.     AVe  hope  that  this  Regulation  will  be  effective  in  its  result. 

*  See  pp.  229-231.    . 
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Lastly,  I  \^ould  refer  to  two  Resolutions  relating  to  the  position  of  India.  Of 
these,  No.  VII.  recommended  that  India  should  be  fully  represented  at  all  future 
Imperial  Conferences,  and  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
assent  of  the  various  Governments.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  when  the  question  was 
put  to  them,  all  the  Dominion  Governments  gladly  concurred  in  this  proposal. 

The  last  Resolution,  No.  XXIII.,  recommended  the  principle  of  reciprocity  of 
treatment  between  India  and  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  Governments  concerned.  Doubtless  the  pre-occupations  of  the  war 
have  prevented  the  Dominion  Gov  ernments  from  commenting  in  detail  on  the  various 
proposals  for  reciprocity  outlined  in  the  Resolution,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
subject  comes  up  for  consideration  again  at  the  present  Conference,*  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Dominions  will  show  the  same  sympathy  and  cordiality  with  the  objects 
of  the  Resolution  which  were  manifest  from  the  discussions  last  year. 

That  disposes  of  the  work  which  we  have  done.  And  now  I  come  to  deal,  very 
briefly,  with  our  programme  for  this  year. 

Our  first  duty,  pleasure,  and  privilege  is  to  pass  a  Resolution  expressing  our 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Throne  and  Person  of  our  Sovereign  and  his  Consort, 
which  we  present,  with  our  humble  duty,  from  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  passing  that  Resolution  we  shall  all  recognise  to  the  full  the 
terrible  load  of  anxiety  and  work  which  has  been  cast  upon  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Queen  during  these  terrible  years.  And  we  believe  there  is  no  subject  of  their 
Majesties  in  any  part  of  the  world  who  does  not  realise  that  they  have  indeed  "  done 
their  bit  "  in  these  times  of  anxiety  and  strain. 

There  will  be  the  usual  memorandum  circulated  as  to  the  subjects  for  discussion- 
It  is  rather  an  extensive  list.  I  presume  it  will  be  the  wish  of  the  Conference  to 
appoint  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  a  programme,  and  to  make  a  list  of  the  subjects. 
They  include  Empire  economics,  control  of  raw  materials,  export  of  non-ferrous 
metals,  Income  Tax,  meat,  and  emigration.  And  the  Government  which  I  represent 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  the  decision  of  the  Conference  on  the  constitution  and 
finances  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Bureau,  and  also  the  question  of  the  finances  of 
the  War  Graves  Commission ;  also  their  decision  as  to  naturalization.  And  there  is 
a  question  as  to  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings.!  I  know  Sir  Robert  Borden  has 
taken  a  very  keen  interest  in  this,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  but  is  of 
immense  importance.  I  do  not  think  that  last  year  we  did  succeed  in  getting  the 
matter  quite  as  satisfactorily  arranged  for  as  it  might  have  been.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Sir  Robert  Borden  will  care  to  make  any  suggestion  about  it  later  on,  but  it 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  General  Smuts  that  in  all  probability  the  best  plan  will  be 
to  settle,  each  day  before  the  Conference  adjourns,  what  statement  shall  be  made  as 
to  the  day's  work  ;  that  that  be  done  each  day,  so  as  to  avoid  waiting  for  t\Vo  or  three 
days,  and  therefore  getting  the  subjects  mixed  up.  I  am,  of  course,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conference.  I  fully  understand  the  necessity  for  it,  and  I  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  way  to  secure  a  proper  intimation  being  given  to  the 
public,  which  would,  of  course,  be  cabled  out  to  the  Dominions  at  once.  And  then,  no 
doubt,  the  Dominions  and  India  will  have  special  recommendations  to  make  with 
regard  to  discussions,  and  they  may  make  them  in  due  course,  and  the  Conference 
will  be  prepared  to  consider  them. 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  I  have  to  trouble  you  with,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  hospitality.  I  need  hardly  say  there  is  a  general  widespread  desire  on 
the  part  of  institutions  and  individuals  to  offer  unlimited  hospitality  to  the 
Conference.  There  are,  of  course,  reasons  connected  with  the  war  which  would  seem 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  public  entertaining  seem  rather  out  of  keeping  with  the 
profound  anxieties  of  the  time.  I  do  not  venture  to  do  more  than  respectfully  make 
suggestions  to  the  Conference.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
entertain  on  l^ebalf,  I  may  say,  of  the  country,  our  distinguished  visitors,  hopes  the 
Conference  will  give  him  the  honour  of  their  presence  at  dinner,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  that  invitation  may  be,  very  properly,  accepted.  Other  institutions,  such  as  the 
Navy  League,  have  made  offers  of  hospitality,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  other 
invitations  will  come.     It  will  be  for  the  Conference  to  decide  what  they  wish  to  do,. 

•  .See  pp.  195-201.  f   See  pp.  25-28. 
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but  I  respectfully  suggest,  for  their  consideration,  whether  it  might  not  save  trouhle 
to  us,  individually  and  collectively,  if  we  decided  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  invitation,  the  other  invitations  should,  as  a  rule,  be  discouraged,  so  tliat  we 
may  be  free  for  our  work,  and  also  avoid  the  appearance  of  entertainment,  at  a  time 
when,  I  think,  few  of  us  are  inclined  that  way. 

There  is  notliing  else,  gentlemen,  that  I  need  detain  you  with,  except  to  assure 
you  of  the  very  great  lionour  that  I  feel  it  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  your  de- 
liberations. I  am  vi'ry  ccniscious  of  my  own  shortcomings,  but  I  shall  do  the  Ijest  I  can 
""  to  secure  that  our  deliberations  are  conducted  in  a  business-like  and  practical  fashion. 
My  most  earnest  hope  is  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  great  representative 
gathering  of  the  British  Empire  may  tend  not  only  to  the  strengthening  of  Enipire 
and  the  improvement  of  our  business  relations— if  I  may  so  speak— and  to  the  oiling 
of  the  great  Imperial  machine,  but  that  this  wonderful  gathering  of  representatives 
of  the  Empire  from  all  parts  of  the  world -for  it  is  a  most  wonderful  gathering— may 
i)e  all  for  good.  And  may  I  say,  in  my  last  words,  what  a  tribute  it  is  to  our  Imperial 
Navy  that  we  are  able  to  do  what  we  are  able  to  do  to-day,  to  meet  hei-e  men  who 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  come  through  the  perils  of  the  sea 
under  the  escort  of  His  Majesty's  Navy,  at  a  meeting  which  the  Kaiser,  with  all  the 
success  which  may  have  attended  his  armies  in  this  or  that  battle,  with  all  his  soldiers, 
all  his  skill,  and  all  his  preparations,  could  not  secure,  such  a  meeting  as  we  have  here 
to-day,  of  representatives  of  his  Empire.  Here  we  are  meeting  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  most  earnestly  do  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  result  of  our  deliterations  will 
not  only  tend  to  the  strengthening  of  our  own  Empire,  but  that  we  may  be  able, 
making  full  use  of  the  lessons  and  the  experiences  of  tliis  war,  to  erect  a  memorial  in 
the  shape  of  a  still  greater  Empire,  which  will  be  really  worthy  of  the  wonderful 
sacrifices  of  those  who  have  fought  and  died  in  onler  that  we  may  be  free.  That, 
gentlemen,  is  all  that  I  need  trouble  you  with.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Perhaps  Sir  Robert  Borden  will  move  the  Resolution. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  Mr.  Long,  I  have  been  asked  to  move  a  Resolution, 
which  I  shall  read.  But  l)efore  doing  so,  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  what  you 
have  said  as  to  the  value  of  these  Conferences.  We  have  come  here,  in  very  critical 
conditions,  to  take  counsel  with  each  other.  I  am  sure  the  deliberations  will  be 
attended  with  great  advantage.  As  you  have  already  said,  it  is  a "  remarkable 
gathering ;  we  have,  here,  all  parts  of  the  Empire  represented,  the  mother-country 
and  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  great  Depen- 
dency of  India,  and  those  portions  of  the  Enipire  which  have  not  yet  attained  the 
status  of  self-governing  units.  We  from  across  the  Atlantic  have  not  come  so  far  as 
some  who  are  round  this  Council  lx)a.rd,  but  we  do  feel  that  we  are  living  examples 
of  the  resourcefulness,  the  courage,  and  the  devotion  of  the  British  Navj\  In  the 
journey  of  some  twelve  days  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  fortunately  we  were  not 
molested,  and  thus  our  voyage  was  uneventful.  I  l)elieve  the  only  unusual  event 
which  did  occur  during  the  voyage  of  any  of  our  friends  was  due  to  oiu*  own  arrange- 
ments for  destroying  the  enemy.     (Laughter.) 

A  great  many  notable  events  have  occurred  since  we  left  this  Council  board  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  course  of  events  has  teen  such  as  none  of  us  could 
have  predicted  at  that  time.  The  conditions  are  indeed,  at  present,  very  critical,  but 
there  is  only  one  thought  in  all  our  hearts,  and  that  is  to  steel  our  resolve  and 
i-enew  our  courage,  in  order  that  we  may  do  our  part  to  the  end.  The  men  of  our 
race  have  never  fought  so  well,  so  valiantly,  and  with  such  great  results  as  when 
their  backs  were  against  the  wall.  I  do  not  think  our  Ixicks  are  yet  against  the  wall, 
but  if  that  time  should  ever  arrive,  it  will  bring  the  greatest  effort  which  this  Empire 
has  ever  yet  put  forth. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  various  matters  which  were  under  discussion  at  the  last 
Conference,  or  those  whicli  are  put  forwanl  for  this  Conference.  It  will  l)e  desirable, 
I  assume,  to  settle  the  agenda,  as  we  did  last  year,  and  the  question  of  publicity 
might  also  be  left  to  a  small  Committee,  perhaps  the  same  Committee,  to  determine 
X^what  arrangement  will  be  most  usefiJ.  The  proposal  whicli  General  Smuts  has 
put  forward   is   desirable,  if   it   can    be   carried  out.      I  should  l)e  very  doubtful 
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wliether,  in  our  meetings,  as  the  time  draws  near  for  adjournment,  it  would  be 
quite  practicable  to  carry  it  out  in  that  way.  Possibly  it  might  be  carried  out 
by  having  two  or  three  members  of  the  Conference  associated  with  the  Chairman, 
with  authority  to  issue  such  statement  as  would  commend  itself  to  their  judgment. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  all  the  Dominions  of  the  Empire  are 
to  be  represented  here'  this  year.  Unfortunately,  last  year  we  were  without  the 
presence  of  Australian  representatives.  It  is  most  desirable  that  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  should  be  represented,  and  it  is  reassuring  that  the  representatives  of 
Australia,  as  well  as  those  of  India,  wiU  be  here  in  a  few  days.  I  might  say  that 
the  announcement  made  in  Parliament  in  Canada  immediately  on  my  return  last 
year  that  India  was,  in  future,  to  be  represented  at  these  Conferences,  was  received 
Avith  great  satisfaction  ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  dissent  in  the  whole  Parliament 
with  regard  to  the  course  which  had  been  pursued. 

I  have  been  asked  to  move  an  Address  to  the  King.  He  occupies  a  very 
unique  position  as  Head  of  the  most  wonderful  group  of  self-governing  nations 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
in  the  Crown  is  symbolised  the  unity  and  power  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  the 
Overseas  Dominions  look  to  the  Crown  in  that  way.  But  there  is  something  more  to 
be  said.  Their  Majesties  have  seen,  in  this  war,  the  most  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  real  unity  of  the  Empire  which  has  ever  been  made  manifest  in  its  history. 
They  have  the  further  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  sorrow 
and  sacrifices  which  this  war  has  entailed,  that  spirit  of  devotion  and  loyalty  and 
resolve  is  as  strong  and  as  tirm  to-day  as  ever  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Perhaps 
sometliing  more  might  be  said,  and  it  is  this.  Upon  those  who  are  invested  with 
the  great  responsibiUties  and  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  the  Crown,  the 
sorrow  and  sacrifices  of  the  whole  people  must  in  some  measure  rest.  We  realise 
how  great  that  burden  must  be,  and  we  realise  also  the  wonderful  courage  and 
devotion  which  have  characterised  both  the  King  and  the  Queen  ever  since  the  war 
broke  out,  in  every  duty  devolving  upon  the  Crown.  During  these  years  the  King  has 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  past ;  he  has  been  a  Con- 
stitutional Sovereign  in  every  respect,  and,  more  than  that,  he  has  not  spared  himself 
in  the  performance  of  every  duty  in  which  he  could  be  of  assistance.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Queen.  The  sacrifice  and  devotion  of  the  womanhood  of  the  Empire 
is  personified  in  her.  And  so  it  is  fitting  that  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  Conference 
we  should  testify  our  appreciation  of  the  burdens  which  they  sustain,  and  the 
devotion  they  have  exhibited  in  discharge  of  their  responsibilities.  Therefore  I  beg 
to  move  this  Resolution  : — 

"  That  this  Imperial  Conference,  at  their  first  meeting,  and  as  their  first 
act,  desire  to  present  their  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  assure  you  of 
the  devoted  loyalty  of  all  portions  of  your  Majesty's  Empire  here  represented." 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Before  seconding  the  motion,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  support  what 
Sir  Robert  Borden  has  said  with  regard  to  other  matters.  I  want  to  thank  you, 
sir,  for  your  kindly  welcome  to  the  representatives  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  who 
are  here  to-day.  I  am  quite  sure  we  are  all  glad  to  know  that  representatives  of 
India  will  arrive,  and  that  they  will  probably  be  present  at  our  next  meeting.  And 
we  are  glad  to  know  we  are  to  have  with  us  on  this  occasion  representatives  from 
Australia.  I  think  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  Imperial  War  Conference  did 
particularly  good  work  at  its  meeting  last  year.  As  the  attendance  will  be  larger  this 
time,  and  certainly  more  representative,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  still  better 
work  will  be  done  on  the  present  occasion,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

You,  sir,  have  referred  in  the  course  of  your  remarks,  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  I  would  just  like  to  say  this — and  I  am  confident  that  other  members  of  the 
Confei'ence  will  endorse  the  opinion  that  I  am  going  to  express — that  while  the  out- 
look has  sometimes  been  dark,  while  it,  so  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  is  not  so 
bright  as  we  could  wish  even  now,  we  are  all  confident  that  the  result  of  the  war  will 
be  the  victory  we  desire.  And  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
would  sooner  see  the  war  continued  for  a  very  long  time  to  come — and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  knowing  the  enormous  sacrifices  involved— we  would  rather  see  it 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  to  come  than  see  Germany  victorious.     I  hope  no  terms 
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will  be  agreed  upon,  or  even  suggested,  which  will  not  go  in  the  direction  desired  by 
the  gi-eat  majority  of  British  citizens  as  the  outcome  of  the  present  war. 

You  referred  also  to  the  problems  of  peace.  Here  again  I  agree  with  you.  I 
am  very  strongly  of  opinioh  that  the  problems  of  peace  may  be  as  imix)rtant  for  the 
Empire,  and  probably  as  difficult  to  solve,  as  are  the  problems  of  the  present  war. 
We  have  got  to  take  a  hand,  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  from  what  you  have  said,  that 
there  are  beginnings  to  be  made  during  the  present  session  of  the  Conference,  with 
sorjiething  which  will  lead  to  the  reconstruction  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  Empire, 
and  viiich  will  put  us  in  a  better  position  to  supply  the  requirements  of  British 
citizens  all  over  the  world.  I  think  that  is  one  direction  in  which  we  have  not  quite 
done  our  duty  up  to  the  present.  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  upon  any  mistakes  of 
omission  or  of  commission  which  have  taken  place  in  past  years,  but  I  do  trust  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  to  work  on  reconstruction  and  reorganisation  so  as,  in  time,  to 
make  the  Empire  self-contained  and  self-supporting  in  the  provision  of  food  supplies, 
without  depending,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  upon  other  countries. 

Just  one  word  with  regard  to  the  United  States  coming  into  the  war.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  hear  your  remark,  and  very  pleased  to  hear  what  has  been  said  by 
others.  I  look  upon  the  United  States  coming  into  the  war  and  joining  Britain  as 
Allies,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  say,  as  co-belligerents,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  British  history,  and  I  hope  any  misunderstandings  Avhich  have  existed 
in  the  past  will  be  removed  by  what  has  taken  place.  I  know  they  are  l^eing  removed 
now,  and  I  hope  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  will  l)e  able 
to  work  together  in  everything  which  tends  to  the  good  of  humanity  for  all  time  to 
come. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  motion  which  has  been  moved  by  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  it.  My  opinion  is — 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  people  throughout  the  Empire — I  know  the  opinions 
of  the  people  of  the  oversea  Dominions  better  than  I  know  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  Britain — ray  opinion  is  that  King  George  V.  has  been  a  model  Sovereign.  Since 
the  war  broke  out,  he  and  his  Consort.  Queen  Mary,  have  shared  with  the  peoples 
of  the  Empire  in  everything  that  came  along ;  they  have  rejoiced  with  us  in  our 
joys,  and  grieved  with  us  in  our  sorrows ;  they  have  done  everything  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  occupants  of  the  Throne  to  do.  And  I  want  to  endorse  what  you 
have  said — in  other  words  perhaps — in  saying  this  :  that  there  is  nothing  which  has 
tended  more  to  keep  the  different  countries  of  the  British  Empire  together  than  the 
system  of  Monarcliy  under  which  wo  are  working  at  present,  and  which  I  hope  will 
continue  for  all  time.  I  trust  that  King  George  "V.  and  Queen  Mary  will  be  long 
spared  to  rule  over  a  united  and  a  prosperous  Empire.     I  second  the  motion,  sir. 

General  SMUTS  :  On  behalf  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  I  wish  to  express 
our  whole-hearted  support  of  the  motion  for  a  loyal  address,  which  has  been  moved 
by  Sir  Robert  Borden.  I  have  had  some  experience  here,  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
of  the  work  done  by  the  King,  and  T  recognise  most  keenly  that  the  lalx)urs  of  the 
King  have  l)een  most  unremitting.  Both  the  King  and  the  Queen  have  taken  their 
part  in  the  life  of  the  nation  during  this  time  of  storm  and  stress  to  an  extent  such 
as,  probably,  has  never  been  seen  in  the  history  of  this  or  of  any  other  country.  And 
may  I  also  say  that  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family  have  borne  their  share  of  the 
burden  in  the  most  admirable  manner  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Prince  of  Wales,  after 
having  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  Western  Front,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
months,  fighting  in  Italy,  and  supporting  one  of  our  most  gallant  Allies  there. 
Another  Prince  of  the  Royal  blood  is  fighting  m  the  Navy.  And  the  whole  Royal 
Family,  all  its  branches,  have  been  doing  their  duty  most  unremittingly  and 
assiduously  in  supporting  the  nation  in  its  vast  labours  during  this  struggle. 

I  do  not  know  m  bother  I  am  in  order  in  dealing  with  the  general  subject  at  this 
stage,  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Long,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  our 
meetinir  here  on  this  day.  We  are  all  very  glad  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  full  meeting  on  this  occasion.  The  Australian  representatives  will  be  here  in  a 
couple  of  days,  and  then  when  the  Indian  Representatives  arrive,  there  will  lie  a  full 
Sleeting,  and  it  is  bound  to  be  a  very  important  and  significant  meeting.  I  have 
len,  in  the  last  twelve  months,  to  a  number  of  our  International  Allied  Conferences, 
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but  I  am  sure  that  this  Conference  which  is  meeting  here  of  the  various  constituent 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  is  going  to  he  no  less  importcuit,  probably  more  important, 
than  any  of  them.  The  world  is  to-day  in  a  very  unusual  condition  ;  one  might 
almost  say  that  the  foundations  of  the  ^vorld  are  shaken.  There  is  confusion  and 
welter  raging  all  over  Europe.  But  in  that  confusion  one  Insdtution  stands  sure 
and  firm,  and  that  is  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  (Sear,  hear.)  And 
when  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is  our  best  hope  too.  I  do  not  think  tkqt  even  after 
peace  you  will  see  normal  conditions  return  very  soon  to  this  trovibled  world  of  ours. 
You  will  probably  see,  in  Europe,  conditions  of  confusion  perpetuated  forNuany  a 
day.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  otherwise.  But  in  all  that  ferment  we  haveHlie 
solid  core  of  the  British  Empire,  that  great  League  of  Nations,  based  on  freedom, 
linked  together  on  high  ideals  of  government,  and  standing  together  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  onrush  of  despotism,  militarism,  and  anarchy.  And  I  agree  with  you, 
Mr.  Long,  that  if,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  we  could  see  not  only  this  Institution 
strengthened  and  made  more  solid  and  lasting,  but  we  could  also  see,  as  we  have 
every  hope  of  seeing,  members  of  every  other  branch  of  the  great  English-speaking 
world  joining  us  in  a  permanent  union,  then  I  think  one  of  the  most  substantial 
goods  would  have  been  achieved  for  humanity  in  this  war.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  think  our  meeting  is  very  important.  We  are  the  inner  circle,  so  to  say,  in 
the  forces  of  order  and  progress ;  we  of  the  inner  circle  are  meeting,  and  will  try 
our  best  to  set  our  house  in  order,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  try  in  vain.  The 
problems  which  will  confront  us  here  at  this  Conference,  which,  as  you  have  said, 
will  be  mostly  post-war  problems,  will  be  of  the  most  complex,  difficult,  and  far- 
reaching  character  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that,  with  goodwill  and  give-and-take,  we 
shall  be  able  to  achieve  a  solution  of  most  of  them,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past ; 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  this  Conference  bearing  lasting  fruit  for  the  good  of 
our  commonwealth  and  for  the  world. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  On  behalf  of  Newfoundland,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Long,  for 
extending  your  welcome  to  us.  Personally,  I  feel  great  hesitation  in  taking  part  in 
what  will  be  a  great  historic  occasion.  This  is  the  first  occasion,  as  I  understand, 
when  the  whole  of  the  Dominions  and  India  will  be  represented.  We  in  Newfound- 
land pride  ourselves  on  our  connection  with  the  Empire.  We  claim  to  be  the  oldest 
Colony,  and  we  wish  to  retain  for  ever  that  distinction.  Though  small,  Newfoundland 
produces  men  as  well  as  dogs  and  cod  (laughter),  and  those  men  have  shewn  their 
mettle.  And  in  that  connection,  sir,  I  have  the  authority  to  express  the  fullest 
concord  with  this  Resolution  of  appreciation  of  the  Sovereign  and  his  Consort  and 
loyalty  to  the  Dynasty  that  reigns  over  us.  That  loyalty  has  extended  to  that 
Regiment  which  has  won  some  renown,  and  which  will  have  the  honour,  in  future,  of 
bearing  the  title,  "  The  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment."  Nothing  could  appeal  to 
Newfoundland  more.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  problems  of  the  different  countries, 
and  these  we  are  anxious  to  learn ;  we  hope  to  understand  what  is  before  us,  and  to 
face  it. 

Mr.  MONTAGU :  I  am  sorry  that  my  colleagues  from  India  are  not  present, 
to  speak  more  effectively  than  I  can  possibly  do  on  their  behalf.  But  if  they  had 
been  here,  they  would  have  echoed  everything  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Long  and 
others  M'ho  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  Resolution  of  loyalty.  The  loyalty  of 
India  to  the  Person  and  Throne  of  King  George  V.  is  beyond  belief,  a  living  force  in 
the  minds  of  almost  every  Indian,  edu<.;ated  and  uneducated.  The  gratification  at  the 
fact  that  India  was  given  a  place  in  this  Conference  is  one  of  the  most  significart 
features  of  the  past  twelve  months  in  India,  and  the  devotion  of  the  country  to  the  cause 
for  which  the  British  Empire  stands  and  is  fighting  is  becoming  more  and  more 
significantly  demonstrated  every  day.  The  war  has  produced  in  India  not  only  a  new^ 
feeling  of  nationality,  but  a  new  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  British  Empire,  because  of  the 
cause  for  which  it  is  fighting,  and  the  solid  front  which  it  presents  to  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  If  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  who  is  the  leading  Sikh  Prince  in  India,  and  has 
shown  constant  devotion  in  money  and  in  men  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  and  if 
Sir  Satyendra  Sinha,  who  was  here  last  year,  and  is  familiar  to  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  had  been  here  to-day.,  I  am  sure  they  would  have  echoed  to  the  full. 
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on  behalf  of  the  great  number  of  people  in  India,  300,000,000  people,  devoted 
subjects  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V.,  their  great  desire  to  help  on  the  cause  for 
which  the  Empire  stands  and  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
King  and  Queen. 

CHAIRMAN :  If  no  one  else  wishes  to  address  the  Conference,  I  will  put  the 
Resolution,  "  That  the  Imperial  Conference,  at  their  first  meeting,  and  as  their  first 
"  act,  desire  to  present  their  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  assure  you  of  the 
"  devoted   loyalty  of    aU   portions   of  your   Majesty's   Empire   here   represented." 

\^Carried  unanimously.^ 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Will  that  be  published  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Oh,  yes,  after  it  has  been  forwarded  to  the  King.  We  have  the 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Conference  will  take  it 
as  a  privilege  if  he  will  say  a  few  words  before  we  pass  to  the  ordinary  business. 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  I  am  profoundly  moved  at .  this  meeting,  which  in  its 
exteriors  looks  just  like  an  ordinary  meeting  of  statesmen,  of  politicians,  such 
as  we  are  all  familiar  with  in  our  own  spheres  of  action.  But  we  know  that 
it  is  much  more  than  that,  and  that  our  assembly,  on  this  June  morning,  really 
is  one  of  the  greatest  events,  or  is  the  expression  of  one  of  the  greatest  events 
in  all  recorded  history.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
British  Empire  that  we  are  still  unconscious  of  the  extraordinary  novelty,  the 
extraordinary  greatness,  and  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  unique  experiment 
in  human  co-operation.  No  such  political  system  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  the 
political  philosophers  of  the  past.  It  is  a  natural  growth.  We  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  are  admittedly  the  leaders  of  Constitutional  Government.  Our  work 
in  creating  free  institutions  through  all  the  centuries  that  separate  us  from  (say) 
Magna  Charfa— you  can  go  .  back  as  far  as  you  like — has  produced  institution.s 
that  have  been  the  model  very  imperfectly  copied,  but  still  copied,  by  every  nation 
which  has  tried  to  make  itself  free.  To  that  great  experiment  we  have  added  now  this 
further  experiment  of  the  British  Empire,  which  is  in  the  main  a  congregation  of 
self-governing  communities,  such  as,  I  am  quite  sure,  would  have  been  regarded  in 
the  18th  century  as  absolutely  impossible.  And  impossible  it  seemed,  up  to  the  year 
1914,  even  to  such  an  instructed  community  as  the  Germans,  with  all  their  painful 
erudition.  They  never  dreamed  that  what  looked  to  them  like  an  artificial  congrega- 
tion of  separate  units  was  really  a  natural  and  coherent  growth,  proving  its  success 
in  the  only  way  in  which  any  organism  can  prove  its  success,  by  resisting  the  stress 
of  great  difficulties,  and  adapting  itself  to  great  emergencies.  They  supposed  -and 
who  can  blame  them  for  supposing  ? — that  this  body  of  free  communities,  as  soon  as 
it  was  threatened  by  some  external  danger,  as  soon  as  it  was  called  upon  to  make 
great  sacrifices,  would,  as  regards  each  separate  part,  find  some  reason  for  withdrawing, 
more  or  less  overtly,  from  the  common  effort.  It  was  a  natural  view.  It  was  one 
which  you  would  expect  not  only  from  every  German,  but  even  from  people  with 
more  moral  imagination  than  seems  to  have  been  given  to  that  unattractive  but 
efficient  race.  Yet  all  such  prophecies  have  been  refuted  during  these  last  three  years. 
Productive  as  they  have  been  of  sorrow  and  misery  in  every  part  of  the  world,  they 
have  at  least  proved  that  the  British  Empire  is  no  mere  paper  arrangement  We 
have  only  to  look  round  this  table  to  see  how  the  British  Empire  has  risen  to  the 
great  occasion.  For  here  before  us  are  the  visible  proofs  that,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
most  tremendous  struggle  the  world  has  ever  known,  every  part  of  it  has  felt  itself 
drawn  to  every  other  part  by  strengthening  bonds ; — not  the  bonds  merely  of  crude 
self-interest,  but  the  bonds  of  a  common  belief  in  a  gfeat  ideal.  All  this  I  see 
represented  at  our  meeting  to-day  ; — and  seeing  it,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Long,  for  having 
giving  me  the  privilege  of  heing  present  upon  this  unique  historic  occasion. 

May  I  say  one  woi"d  more  as  Foreign  Secretary.  Every  speech  to-day  has  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that  this  war  has  not  only  drawn  the  free  communities  of  the  British 
Empire  into  ever  closer  co-operation,  but  that  it  has  brought  us  into  new  and  far 
better  relations  with  that  other  member  of  the  free  Anglo-Saxon  communities  from 
which,  by  an  unhappy  historic  accident,  we  were   torn  140  years  ago.      I  foresee 
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untold  possibilities  for  us  and  for  mankind  in  this  new  and  happier  condition 
of  aifairs.  I  share  the  views  held  by  everyone  round  this  table,  and  admirably 
expressed  by  General  Smuts,  that  the  future  happiness  and  freedom  of  mankind 
depend  more  upon  the  development  in  harmony  of  all  the  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  than  upon  any  other  international  event.  During  the  war  I  believe 
that  this  process  will  prove  it  is,  and  is  going  to  be,  perfectly  easy.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  going  to  be  altogether  easy  after  the  war.  The  Americans  have  gone  into 
it  whole-heartedly  ;  they  have  entered  into  it  with  no  selfish  ambitions ;  they  are  as 
determined,  I  believe,  as  any  gentleman  round  this  table,  to  see  that  out  of  this  war 
freedom  and  national  security  are  going  to  come  into  permanent  lieing.  But  there 
are  special  difliculties,  as  everybody  knows,  in  our  relations  with  the  United  States, 
born  partly  of  the  historic  events  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  born  also  of  the 
inevitable  rivalry,  however  friendly  (and  it  is  most  friendly),  between  the  greatest 
commercial  peoples  in  the  world.  There  must  in  any  case  be  small  causes  of 
difficulty  and  friction,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  going  to  be  diminished  by 
the  closer  economic  union  of  the  Empire  which  I,  for  one,  desire  to  see  as  one  of  the 
great  results  of  our  Imperial  Conference.  Such  a  result  is  likely  to  foster  feelings  of 
competition  which  may  produce  difficulties  -  difficulties  that,  I  am  confident,  can  be 
got  over,  difficulties  which  do  not  frighten  me,  but  which  have  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Because  if  we  do  not  get  over  them,  then  the  German  dream  will  be  fulfilled.  There 
are  already  German  professors  who  say  openly  that  their  business  after  the  war  will 
be  to  drive  a  wedge  in  between  the  various  communities  whom  they  rightly  regard 
as  the  most  formidable  foes  -namely,  the  freely-governed  English-speaking  peoples 
of  the  world.  That  is  their  policy,  and  doubtless,  of  course,  there  will  be  opportunities 
for  carrying  it  out.  I  know  that  we  can  defeat  it ;  I  know  that,  by  the  results  of 
your  labours  principally,  but  in  other  ways  also,  whatever  difficulties  may  arise  out  of 
the  clash  of  commercial  interests,  the  British  Empire  and  the  American  State  will, 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  feel  that  they  have  in  their  guardianship  the  dearest 
interests  of  all  who  love  liberty  and  self-development.  It  is  our  business  to  see  that 
that  consciousness  shall  ever  grow  in  strength,  and  that  no  unnecessary  difficulties 
shall  ever  be  thrown  in  its  way,  at  all  events  by  the  Statesmen  of  this  Empire, 
whether  they  come  from  the  Dominions  or  whether  their  business  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  mother  country. 

I  have  taken  up  rather  more  of  your  time  than  I  intended  to,  but  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  for  having  done  so.  The  occasion  is  one  which  must  move,  and 
deeply  move,  anybody  who  is  present  at  it,  and  nobody  is  more  deeply  moved  than  I, 
to  whom  you  have  so  kindly  given  the  privilege  of  expressing  my  inner  feelings  upon 
this  unique  historic  occasion. 

Order  of  Business. 

CHAIBMAN  :  Well,  gentlemen,  we  now  proceed  to  our  ordinary  business.  The 
first  business  is  to  ask  you  to  agree — which  I  am  sure  you  will  do  for  convenience 
sake— to  the  arrangements  which  we  made  last  year,  viz.,  each  Government  to  have 
one  vote ;  any  representative  to  have  the  right  to  speak ;  the  Chairman  to  issue  to 
the  Press  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  but  such  reports  to  give  no 
details  of  the  business  done ;  the  times  of  the  meetings  to  be  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  at  11  o'clock.  And  then  we  have  to  appoint  a  Sub-Committee.  Before 
I  put  the  question  as  to  the  Sub-Committee,  do  I  understand  that  the  Conference 
will  desire  to  adopt  the  regulations  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  ROWELL :  I  understood  Sir  Robert  Borden  to  make  a  suggestion  on  the 
question  of  publicity.  • 

CHAIRMAN :  I  am  raising  the  question  of  the  Sub-Committee.  Last  year  it 
consisted  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Mr.  Massey,  General  Smuts,  and  Sir  .lames  Meston, 
who  was  the  Indian  representative.  This  year  you  will  probably  desire  to  put  an 
Australian  on— Mr.  Hughes.  This  Committee  will  have  to  meet  from  time  to  time  ; 
we  can  only  arrange  the  programme  for  a  limited  period— a  fortnight,  or  something 
of  that  sort— and  then  it  settles  itself  more  or  less. 
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Mr.  ROWELL :  The  point  that  I  was  mentioning  was  that  in  the  procedure  last 
year,  as  you  read  it,  no  details  of  the  discussions  were  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings.  I  thought  that,  in  view  of  the  suggestion  made  by 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  question  of  publicity  might  be  coasidered  now. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary,  because  all  we  did  last  year  was 
to  decide  that  we  would  issue  to  the  Press  reports  of  the  meetings,  but  give  no  details 
of  a  confidential  character.  That  is  only  a  general  ruling.  And  then  I  thought  we 
would  adopt  Sir  Robert's  proposal,  and  ask  some  Committee — perhaps  the  same 
Committee  that  deals  with  the  Agenda — to  consider  the  question  of  publicity. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  think  the  reports  went  through  you  last  year,  Mr,  Long. 

CHAIRMAN:  They  did. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  think  that  is  better  than  any  Committee.  Personally  I  do  not 
think  a  divided  responsibility  is  a  good  thing,  so  far  as  publicity  is  concerned. 

Sir  ROBERT"  BORDEN  :  Well,  that  is  very  true,  if  you  are  really  dividing  it. 
The  suggestion,  I  think,  is  that  we  should  have  a  somewhat  fuller  report  of  the 
proceedings  than  last  year,  and  very  likely  Mr.  Long,  in  supervising  that  fuller 
report,  might  like  to  have  the  co-operation  of  some  members  of  the  Conference, 
because  more  or  less  difficult  questions  might  arisft  as  to  how  far  one  should  go.  We 
start  with  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  give  somewhat  fuller  reports  than  we  gave 
last  year,  and  as  the  question  will  probably  sometimes  arise  as  to  how  far  those 
reports  ought  to  go,  it  might  be  just  as  well  for  the  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
question. 

CHAIRMAN  :  At  any  rate  we  are  agreed  as  to  those  three  things — the  one  vote 
for  each  Government,  the  right  of  each  representative  to  speak,  and  the  times  of  the 
meetings.  If  we  agree  to  those,  then  we  must  have  a  Committee  to  arrange  our 
programme.  Last  year  that  Committee  consisted  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Mr,  Massey, 
Genei-al  Smuts,  and  Sir  James  Meston.  This  year  you  will  no  doubt  desire  to  put 
Mr.  Hughes  on  the  Committee,  and  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  (who  will  represent  India)  in  the 
place  of  Sir  James  Meston.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to  meet  to-morrow, 
in  pursuance  of  the  precedent  of  last  year,  we  shall  not  have  Mr.  Hughes  iiere,  but 
Sir  Robert  Garran,  the  Solicitor-General  of  Australia,  is  here,  and  has  been  good 
enough  to  come  to-day  to  follow  our  proceedings,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  help  the 
Committee  with  any  suggestions  as  to  Australia.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hughes  will  be 
here  himself  on  Sunday. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  I  should  prefer  not  to  be  on  the  Committee  this  year. 
I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Meighen  could  act  in  my  place.  * 

CHAIRMAN  :  Do  you  propose  to  say  anything,  Mr,  Massey  ? 

Mr,  MASSEY  :  No,  sir ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  what  is  being  done, 

CHAIRMAN :  Will  you  go  on  to  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  What  are  the  particular  duties  of  the  Committee  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  To  draw  up  the  Agenda  of  the  Conference, 

Mr.  MASSEY :  There  is  not  much  in  that,     I  shall  be  glad  to  be  a  member, 

Mr.  BURTON  :  General  Smuts  has  asked  to  be  excused  from  attendance  on  this 
Committee,  and  he  wishes  that  I  should  act  in  his  place. 

CHAIRMAN :  You  will  go  on  in  his  place ;  thank  you.  Then  we  leave  over 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Sir  S,  P.  SLnha.  That  will  be  the  Committee.  Then  about  the 
question  of  publicity,  I  understand  Sir  Robert  Borden's  suggestion  is  that  this 
Committee  should  consider  the  question  of  publicity  along  with  other  questions. 
There  is  no  objection  to  that,  I  take  it.  It  is  mther  a  difficult  task  for  me  to  under- 
take without  some  guidance,  because  there  is  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  of  criticism  if 
insufficient  publicity  is  given,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  are  very  anxious  to  prevent 
anything  going  out  which  ought  not  to  go  out. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  think  that  in  every  case  reports,  before  going  out,  should  be 
submitted  to  you,  Mr.  Long.     You  are  more  capable  of  judging  than  we  are. 
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CHAIRMAN:  I  am  quite  willing  to  undertake  that.  When  would  the 
Committee  like  to  meet  ?  Would  to-morrow  afternoon  be  convenient  to  members 
of  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  BURTON :  How  long  must  we  meet  for  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  We  could  meet  here  at  four  or  five  o'clock.  It  would  not  take 
very  long. 

Mr.  MASSE Y  :  What  about  notices  of  motion  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  Notices  of  motions  caii  be  handed  in  at  any  time  now,  but  there 
was  a  suggestion  made  last  year  that  there  should  be  some  limit  put  on,  and  that 
notices  of  motion  should  be  given  by  a  eertam  time.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  it 
was  rather  difficult  for  members  of  the  Conference  to  get  the  information  in  time  for 
the  discussions.  There  wfere  two  or  three  occasions  last  year  when  nobody  had  got 
the  information  wanted.  I  think  all  we  can  do  really — it  is  no  use  passing  a  hard 
and  fast  rule — is  to  expedite  things  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.     * 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Then  might  the  Committee  meet  at  five  to-morrow  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Yes,  to-morrow  at  five  o'clock,  here. 
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Monday,  17th  Jane  1918. 


The  Impkrial  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  11  a.m 


Present  : 

The   Right  Honourable  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.,   Secretary   of    State   for 

the  Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewiks,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  L.  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  A.  Meighen,  K.C,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  Honourable  J.  A.  Calder,  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization. 
The  Honourable  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Australia. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  J.  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of 
Finance. 

South  Africa, 

Lieutenant-General  the  Right  Honourable  J.  C.  Saiuts. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Newfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Major-General  His  Highness  The  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B  E. 
The  Honourable  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  K.C,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr,  H.  C  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.   E.   J.    Harding,    C.M.G.,    Junior    Assistant    Secretary    to    the 
Conference. 

There  were  also  present  : 

Sir  G.  V.  Fiddes,  G.CM.G.,  CB.,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  C  F.  N.  Macready,  G.C.M.G.,  K.CB.,  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  Forces. 

Brigadier- General  Fabian  Ware,  C.M.G.,  Vice-Chairman,  Imperial  War 
Graves  Commission. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Talbot,  Principal  Assistant  Secretary,  Imperial  War  Graves 
Commission. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  A.  Messer,  D.S.O.,  Acting  Inspector  of  Works  in  France 
to  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission. 

Mr.  J.  S.  RiSLEV,  C.B.,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Office. 
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Brigadier-General    B.    F.    Burnett-Hitchcock,    C.B.,    D.S.O.,    Director    of 

Mobilization,  War  Office. 
Mr.  A.  R.  McBain,  War  Office. 

Mr.  A.  V.  SvMONDS,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Local  Government  Board. 
Mr.  Hugh  Windham,  C.B.E.,  Ministry  of  Labour. 
Mr.    T.    C.    Macnaghten,    C.B.E.,    Chairman   of    the    Managing    Committee, 

Emigrants'  Information  Office. 
Mr.  L.  Christie,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 
Sir  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Lieutenant-Commander  J.  G.  Latham,  Royal  Australian  Naval  Board. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Carless  Davis,  C.B.E.,  Deputy  Chairman,  War  Trade  Intelligence 

Department. 
And  Private  Secretaries. 


Welcome  to  Representatives  of  Australia  and  India. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  we  are  all  present,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  offer,  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Cook,  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  who  are,  happily  for  us,  able  to  be  present  this 
year,  thus  completing  the  representation  of  the  Dominions,  and  completing  it  in 
a  manner,  I  am  sure,  wholly  agreeable  to  us  in  the  Conference,  as  well  as  to  the 
country  here  at  home  and  to  the  Empire.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the 
distinguished  sernces  rendered  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  colleague.  All  I  have  to  do 
is  to  assure  him  and  Mr.  Cook  of  the  very  great  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  their 
presence,  and  also  of  our  conviction  that  their  being  here  will  add  materially  to  the 
value  of  our  deliberations. 

It  is  also  my  privilege  to  welcome  here  once  again  the  representatives  of  India, 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  and  Sir  Satyendra  Sinha.  Last  year  Sir 
Satyendra  Sinha  was  a  member  of  our  Conference,  and  contributed  very  materially 
and  greatly  to  the  work  we  did.  The  Princes  of  India  were  represented  on  that 
occasion  by  another  distinguished  member  of  their  order ;  we  now  have  the  privilege 
of  welcoming  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  to  whom  we  accord  the  warmest  greetings, 
and  I  may  say  we  are  fully  cognisant  of  the  magnificent  work  which  he  has  done,  as 
one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  his  race,  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  in  this  war. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  Conference  is  now  complete,  and  I  hope  that  it 
may  indeed  be  productive  of  really  solid  beneficial  work  for  the  Empire. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Mr.  Long  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  and  myself 
I  desire  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  you  have  welcomed 
the  Australian  delegation,  and  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  we  cordially 
join  in  the  hope  you  have  expressed,  that  the  Conference  will  do  some  really  useful 
work.  It  is  a  body  that  has  within  itself  great  potentialities  for  usefulness,  and 
I  trust  that  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  we  are  met  will  draw  these 
out,  and  fashion  them  to  the  best  service  of  the  Empire.     I  thank  you  very  much. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Long,  for  the  very  kindly  words  in  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the  representatives  of  India,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  very  kind  words  you  have  spoken  about  me  personally. 

The  MAHARAJA  OF  PATIALA :  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Long,  for  the  very  kind 
words  you  have  said  about  me,  and  about  the  services  of  the  Indian  Princes. 

Reply  to  Loyal  Resolution. 
CHAIRMAN  :  Gentlemen,  the  following  is  a  message  from  the  King  : — 

"The  King  thanks  the  Imperial  War  Conference  for  their  renewed 
assurance  of  the  devoted  loyalty  of  all  parts  of  his  Empire  expressed  through 
the  representatives  assembled  at  the  Conference,  and  is  glad  to  welcome  on 
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the  present  occasion  delegates  from  all  the  Oversea  Dominions  and  from  Tndia. 
Though  His  Majesty  has  no  need  of  words  to  assure  him  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  loyal  affection  felt  for  his  Throne  and  person  by  all  classes  of  his  subjects 
beyond  the  seas,  yet  it  is  with  very  special  pleasure  that  he  has  received  this 
Resolution  as  the  first  act  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference.  The  Conference 
has  met  in  circumstances  of  unparalleled  gravity,  and  is  a  proof  and  mani- 
festation of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  in  its  determination  to  uphold  the 
common  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  The  King  will  follow  its  delibe- 
rations with  keen  interest  and  he  trusts  that  these  deliberations  may  lead  to  an 
ever  closer  association  of  all  parts  of  his  Empire  in  their  resolve  to  defeat  the 
common  enemy  and  to  build  up  an  Empire  more  free,  more  united,  more 
strong  for  the  future." 

Pablicity  Arrangements. 

Then  the  next  business  is  the  publicity  arrangements,  in  regard  to  which  a 
Memorandum  has  been  circulated,  which  sets  out  briefly  what  happened  in  1902, 
1907,  1911,  and  subsequently  in  1917.'^  The  proceedings  of  1917  bear  the  closest 
similarity  to  those  of  this  year.  A  desire  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  notices  sent  to  the  Press  should  be  fuller  than  they  were  on  previous  occasions. 
We  discussed  the  question  at  our  Committee  meeting  on  Friday,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  anything  special  to  recommend,  unless  it  be,  if  it  were  your  pleasure, 
that  I  should  send,  at  the  end  of  each  week,  a  telegram  to  each  of  the  Dominions 
giving  as  fully  as  I  can  a  description  of  what  the  work  of  the  Conference  during  the 
week  has  been.  That  would  be  made  public,  of  course,  in  the  Dominions  Press  and 
at  home.  If  that  would  meet  your  wishes,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  my  best, 
and  we  could  then  see,  after  the  first  week,  what  the  effect  of  it  was,  and  whether 
you  thought  it  met  the  general  requirements.  Of  course,  I  am  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Conference,  and  will  do  whatever  they  wish. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  That  would  be  better  than  last  year,  I  think, 
Mr.  Long,  when  nothing  was  given  out  from  day  to  day  except  the  fact  that  meetings 
were  being  held.  There  was  a  good  deal  made  public  at  the  end,  but  it  seemed 
possible  that  this  year  parts  of  the  proceedings  might  be  made  public  from  time  to 
time.  The  weekly  arrangement  which  you  propose  would  be  a  great  improvement  on 
last  year.  It  might  probably  be  worth  while  to  submit  what  was  proposed  to  be 
published  to  some  representative  of  each  of  the  Dominions,  as  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Dominions  there  might  be  some  condition  of  public  opinion  which  would  require  a 
particular  matter  to  be  emphasised.  If  that  could  be  arranged,  I  think  what  you  have 
suggested  would  meet  the  case. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  avail  myself  of  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  MASSET  :  I  think  the  suggestion  of  a  weekly  report  to  go  to  the  Dominions 
is  a  good  one.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  some  information  about  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference.  But  we  have  got  to  be  particularly  careful,  especially  during  the 
war  period,  that  nothing  goes  out  which  w-ould  be  of  any  use  to  the  enemy,  or  to  the 
friends  of  the  enemy  who  might  happen  to  be  within  our  gates.  We  have  had  some 
experience  of  that  sort  of  thing  during  the  last  few  weeks.  I  am  very  anxious, 
Mr.  Long,  that  this  should  not  develop  into  an  ordinary  political  assemblage.  If  we 
let  the  information  go  out,  and  the  Press  get  it,  we  shall  have  papers  writing  articles 
and  people  taking  sides.  I  want  that  to  be  avoided,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  avoided 
by  M'hat  you  propose — a  weekly  report  to  the  Dominions. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  quite  grasped  what  your  proposal  for 
publicity  really  is.     What  is  it  you  suggest  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  suggestion  I  made  was  that  at  the  end  of  each  week  (we 
meet  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays)  I  should  prepare,  or  rather  produce, 
because  I  should  be  preparing  it  each  day,  a  teleffram  conveying  such  information 
as  to  our  proceedings  in  the  Conference  as  in  my  judgment  could  be  legitimately 
given  to  the  public,  the  telegram  to  be  sent  to  the  Dominions  and  published  here 
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simultaneously.  The  communication  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  we  were 
really  doing  something,  but  it  would  be  essential  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand  has  suggested — namely,  that  nothing  should  be  put  into 
it  which  could  by  any  possibility  give  information  to  the  enemy. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Of  coui-se,  there  is  another  aspect  which  appeals  to  those  who 
represent  Dominions  very  far  distant.  Suppose  that  the  bald  results  of  the  delibera- 
tions are  made  public,  some  of  which  have  relation  to  the  most  important  matters, 
and  that  the  reasons  that  actuated  the  delegates  or  the  Conference  in  arriving  at  those 
results  are  not  given.  Now,  I  can  conceive  that  in  some  cases  it  would  be  most 
embarrassing,  and  even  disastrous,  if  these  results  were  given  without  their  context. 
In  the  case  that  is  on  the  Agenda  for  to-day— the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission, 
I  apprehend  such  a  contingency  would  not  arise,  but  M'e  may  be  dealing  with  other 
matters  which  have  political  sides  to  them.  The  enemy  is  most  active  in  our  midst, 
and  would  seize  upon  such  things  with  avidity,  and  they  would  percolate  through 
various  channels  and  might  affect  that  solidarity  which  is  so  necessary  for  war  effort 
in  the  Dominions.  So  that  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken  as  regards 
publicity.  It  would  be  better  merely  to  give  the  baldest  outline,  and  to  declare 
that  work  of  importance  has  been  done,  than  attempt  anything  short  of  that  full 
and  detailed  statement  which  seems  out  of  the  question,  and  would  destroy  the 
value  of  this  Conference.  If  we  are  going  to  have,  as  Mr.  Massey  says,  a  mere 
political  Conference,  I  would  only  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  the  path  is  beset  with 
difficulties. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Long,  I  would  like,  upon  this  very  important 
matter,  to  make  a  few  remarks.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  first  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  Conference  should  be  to  protect  any  work  which 
is  done  here  from  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  where  it  is  essential  that  the  enemy 
should  have  no  knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing.  But  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel 
that  with  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  developments  that  are  taking 
place  from  time  to  time  in  all  parts  of  it,  both  the  present  and  future  representatives 
who  come  here  will  frequently  be  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  if  their 
views  upon  some  of  the  great  issues  that  affect  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  are  not 
objectionable  from  the  point  of  view  of  supplying  information  of  value  to  the  enemy, 
are  not  recorded  with  some  expressions  of  the  opinions  of  the  men  who  are  here 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  Now,  for  instance,  there  is  one  matter  which, 
possibly,  is  coming  up  here  for  consideration  upon  which  there  may  be  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  T  refer  to  the  question  of  the  discussion  of  the  future  control 
of  the  Pacific.  The  representative  of  Australia,  Mr.  Hughes,  has  already  referred 
to  that  publicly.  Now  in  our  countries  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
some  points,  and  public  men  who  come  here  can  hardly  expect  to  be  put  in  a 
position  of  assenting  in  a  general  sense  to  propositions  without  the  people  knowing 
what  they  have  said  or  what  their  view  is  upon  such  issues.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  better  coui-se,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  of  the  Empire,  not  of 
the  individuals  who  come  here,  is  that  publicity  should  be  given  to  all  matters  that 
are  not  regarded  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  as  of  a  confidential  nature. 
To  arrive  at  a  decision  upon  this  all-important,  overriding  question  of  the 
control  of  the  Pacific  in  the  future,  and  to  have  a  Resolution  put  on  record,  or 
a  decision  put  on  record,  without  an  outline  of  the  views  of  the  men  responsible 
to  the  people  of  their  country  being  made  known  to  those  people,  and  for  men  to 
go  away  from  here  feeling  that  there  is  a  bond  of  confidence  imposed  upon  them, 
80  that  they  cannot  even  go  back  to  their  own  country  and  state  their  views  and 
what  they  have  done  upon  such  a  question  as  that,  would  be  in  my  opinion  most 
undesirable.  That  is  one  matter  that  may  come  up  for  consideration,  and  there  are 
many  others.  I  must  confess  that  I  believe  the  value  of  the  work  of  this  Imperial 
Conference  would  be  enhanced  considerably  if  the  citizens  of  the  Oversea  Dominions 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  views  of  their  representatives  who  come  to  this  table 
and  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference.  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  between  representatives  of  the  different  countries,  and  so  on,  and  surely  it  is 
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not  a  position  in  which  the  Conference  wants  to  place  any  representative  who  is 
here,  that  his  views  upon  such  points  should  not  be  known  to  the  world  at  large  if, 
as  I  say,  they  are  not  going  to  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  enemy.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  Chairman  giving  out  these  reports. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Does  not  that  involve  detailed  publicity — publicity  in  the 
shape  of  practically  verbatim  reports,  or  a  precis  of  each  man's  statements  or 
utterances  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  so.  Why  is  there 
any  more  need  for  practising  secrecy  regarding  our  views  here  at  this  Conference, 
tlian  in  our  own  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  matters  thjjt  are  not  confidential  ? 

Mr",  HUGHES :  Well,  I  may  point  out  this  to  you.  I  have  never  known  a 
Conference  to  produce  any  good  results  where  delegates  talked  with  an  eye  to 
publicity.  I  think  we  insensibly,  and  without  meaning  it  at  all,  talk  to  the  gallery, 
and  that  is  most  undesirable.  Take  the  point  you  have  raised  —the  Pacific  question. 
We  can  go  out  and  declare  our  opinion  so  that  no  man  in  our  own  country  shall 
misunderstand  our  attitude  on  a  question  such  as  that.  But  here,  I  think,  we  ought 
to  discuss  matters  in  another  way. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  was  going  on  to  say,  Mr.  Long,  speaking  generally, 
that  I  believe  the  value  of  these  Conferences  is  very  greatly  diminished  if  informa- 
tion, even  of  a  very  condensed  nature,  is  not  given  to  the  people  of  the  different 
countries.  After  all,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  discretion  for  the  individual  as  to  what 
he  may  say  outside.  Everyone  has  a  right  to  say  what  he  likes  —I  recognise  that — 
but  here  we  are  representing  people  who  are  taking  a  very  keen  and  active  interest 
in  our  proceedings,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  know  mighty  little  of  what  we  are 
doing,  and  what  we  shall  have  done  after  the  Conference  is  finished.  However,  I 
content  myself  by  placing  my  view  on  record.  I  hold  the  same  opinion  as  I  held  in 
1911,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  move  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  be 
open  to  the  Press,  unless  on  matters  that  were  confidential.     I  hold  that  view  still. 

General  SMUTS  :  Mr.  Long,  I  do  not  really  see  any  real  difference  between  the 
views  you  have  laid  before  us  and  the  views  which  have  been  expressed  by  other 
members  here.  There  are  subjects  which  could  not  possibly  be  published  in  any 
shape  or  form  at  this  stage.  We  are  at  war,  we  have  Allies  in  that  war,  and 
we  shall  necassarily  discuss  subjects  here  that  have  a  common  interest  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  for  our  Allies  also.  We  are  not  going  to  give  information  to 
the  enemy,  and  so  there  are  subjects  to  which  you,  in  your  discretion,  will  give  no 
publicity  whatever  in  your  weekly  statement.  There  are  other  subjects  which  do  not 
affect  the  war — ^which  affect  peace  conditions  after  the  war,  and  about  the  publica- 
tion of  which  no  difficulty  should  be  raised ;  and  in  such  case  you  will  use  your 
discretion,  and  represent,  sometimes  more  briefly,  sometimes  more  fully,  the  results 
arrived  at  by  this  Conference.  I  like  your  proposal,  because  in  the  first  place  it 
leaves  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  your  hands,  where  it  should  be  left,  to  decide  what 
should  be  published  and  what  not.  No  doubt  you  will  have  to  consult  your 
colleagues  in  the  Government  to  find  out  what  subjects  could  not  possibly  be  published, 
and  in  regard  to  those  which  are  to  be  published  you  will  exercise  your  discretion  as 
to  whether  the  report  should  be  expanded  or  compressed,  according  to  circumstances. 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  meet  all  the  views  which  have  been  put  forward  to-day 
in  your  weekly  summary  of  the  proceedings.  I  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Rorden  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  give  somewhat  more  publicity  than  has  lieen  given 
hitherto.  The  Dominions  send  their  Prime  Ministers  and  most  important  Ministers 
to  this  Conference,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  so  to  say.  These  important  leaders 
are  absent  from  their  Dominions,  and  these  Dominions  want  to  know  that  work  of 
importance  is  being  done — that  it  is  not  merely  a  holiday  that  is  being  taken  in 
London,  but  that  work  of  importance  is  being  done.  And  for  this  purpose  I  think 
it  is  desirable  that  a  summary  should  be  published  fi-om  time  to  time,  showing  that 
really  important  work,  justifying  the  sacrifice,  is  being  accomplished.  T  fully  agree 
with  the  proposal  which  you  have  laid  before  the  Conference. 
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Mr.  LLOTD :  I  agree  with  the  proposal  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  that 
a  weekly,  or  even  a  bi-weekly,  report  might  be  issued.  I  think  our  people  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  doing.  But  I  should  deplore  very  much  if  that  report  published 
any  views  of  members  of  the  Conference.  I  think  the  report  would  have  much  less 
force,  at  all  events  in  Newfoundland,  if  individual  views  were  sent  and  not  the 
general  voice  of  the  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  I  know  what  the  views  of  members  of  the  Conference 
are,  and  that  I  have  collected  their  opinions.  I  gather  they  are  willing  to  accept  my 
suggestion  as  an  experiment. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  The  discussion  is  perhaps  a  little  irregular,  and  I  was  probably 
wrong  in  speaking  out  of  my  turn  just  now,  but  I  may  say  that  I  think  the  time  of 
the  Conference  is  not  altogether  wasted  in  discussing  this  question  of  publicity.  My 
colleague  and  myself  generally  agree — we  agree  on  all  the  important  points  that  are 
discussed — but  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  publicity 
such  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference.  Take  the  very 
question  which  has  been  referred  to,  that  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  I  am  only  referring 
to  it  now  by  way  of  illustration,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  intended  that  par- 
ticular question  shall  be  discussed  by  this  Conference.  I  think  myself  the  proper  place 
for  its  discussion  would  be  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
for  a  statement  to  go  out  from  this  Conference  to  the  public  that  some  members  were 
of  opinion — I  am  not  referring  to  any  particular  members,  of  course— that  these 
Pacific  Islands  and  other  German  colonies  in  the  same  position  should  be  handed 
over  to  any  friendly  Power,  or  to  any  neutral  Power.  I  think  that  would  be  about 
the  most  serious  mistake  that  could  possibly  be  made.  I  am  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  we  have  got  to  settle  these  questions  ourselves.  They  have  got 
to  be  settled  by  the  British  Government — by  the  War  Cabinet  if  you  like — and 
later  by  the  British  Parliament.  I  know  perfectly  well  they  will  come  up  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  then  representatives  of  other  nations  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinions  upon  them.  But  I  do  think  we  should  endeavour, 
whether  as  members  of  this  Conference,  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  or  as  members 
of  the  Governments  of  British  Dominions,  to  keep  a  united  front,  and  to  tell  the 
people  concerned,  enemies  or  friends,  that  we  are  going  to  settle  these  matters  in  our 
own  way,  and  that  we  are  quite  able  to  do  it. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  I  understand  the  wishes  of  the  Conference,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  effect  to  them. 

Mr.  COOK :  Any  other  course  would  be  diplomatically  impossible. 


Imperial  War  Graves  Commission. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Now  the  next  subject  on  the  Agenda  is  the  Memorandum  on 
the  work  of  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission,*  and  there  is  a  Motion  in  the 
name  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  The  Memorandum  sets  out  what  has  been 
done  by  the  War  Graves  Commission  since  the  Conference  last  met,  when  it  was 
decided  to  establish  this  Commission.  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  to  discuss  their  work  with  tlie 
Adjutant-General  and  with  Brigadier-General  Ware,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  the 
Conference  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  taken  a  very  keen  and  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  of  which  he  is  President,  and  lias  attended 
the  meetings  whenever  his  duties  have  permitted.  As  the  Conference  know,  he  has 
been  with  the  Armies  in  Italy  and  France,  and  not  at  home.  We  are  very  much 
indebted  to  Brigadier-General  Ware  for  the  A\-ork  he  has  done,  and  perhaps  the 
Conference  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  Memorandum  and  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say.  The  chief  point  for  settlement  really  is  that  of  finance.  Perhaps  the  best 
plan  will  be  for  any  members  to  ask  General  Ware  any  questions  they  may  wish  to 
ask,  as  he  is  here  to  answer  them. 


See  pp.  226-228. 
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Sir  S,  P,  SINHA :  May  I  ask  a  question  about  paragraph  11  of  the  Memorandum, 
which  says  "  A  Committee  of  the  Commission,  assisted  by  representatives  of  the 
"  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  faiths,  has  considered  the  special  treatment  required  for 
"  Indian  cemeteries  and  graves  in  the  western  theatre  of  war,  and  its  recom- 
"  mendations  are  now  before  the  Commission."  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
those  recommendations  have  been  accepted  and  are  going  to  be  given  effect  to. 

General  WARE  :  Those  recommendations  have  not  yet  been  formally  before  the 
Commission.  There  has  not  been  a  meeting  of  the  War  Graves  Commission  since 
that  Committee  met.  I  have  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  here,  and  one 
of  the  recommendations  was  that  instructions  should  be  given  to  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens 
and  Mr.  Baker  to  design  both  a  mosque  and  a  temple,  you  will  remember. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  I  only  ask  for  that  information  for  this  reason — because 
before  committing  India  to  the  expenditure  involved,  I  should  like  to  be  certain  that 
our  special  requirements  are  going  to  be  looked  after. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Indian 
Graves  Committee  ? 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA  :  Yes,  and  of  the  resolutions  they  have  passed. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Have  you  had  time  to  consider  them  ? 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA  :  Not  entirely — except  those  recommendations. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  should  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  were  extremely  anxious  that  India  should  be 
fully  consulted.  At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  as  you  are  aware, 
was  not  in  England,  and  Lord  Islington,  who  was  acting  on  his  behalf,  was  entrusted 
by  the  Commission  with  the  care  of  this  particular  branch  of  our  work,  and  I  think 
I  can  say  without  any  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who 
is  the  Chairman,  that  the  Commission  will  receive  any  recommendations  of  that  kind 
not  only  with  the  fullest  possible  sympathy,  but  .with  every  determination  to  accept 
recommendations  from  what  they  regard  as  an  expert  Committee. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  That  is  quite  sufficient  for  me,  sir. 

General  SMUTS  :  Does  this  Memorandum  represent  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  to  us,  or  are  they  mere  recommendations  of  the  Vice-Chairman  ? 

General  WARE  :  Of  the  Commission. 

CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  signed  by  the  Vice-Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Commission. 

General  SMUTS :  Although  it  is  merely  signed  by  the  Vice-Chairman  and  not 
by  the  Chairman,  these  are  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  and  we  can 
accept  them  as  such  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Oh,  yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Might  I  ask,  Mr.  Long,  if  paragraph  5,  which  deals  with 
the  request  for  £15,000,  covers  the  whole  financial  point  of  the  proposal. 

CHAIRMAN :  No ;  this  is  only  a  provisional  grant  by  the  Treasury  for  the 
preliminary  work. 

General  WARE :  In  order  that  experiments  might  be  made  on  three  cemeteries, 
so  that  we  might  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  general  estimate. 

Mr.  MONTAGU :  No  sort  of  estimate,  I  suppose,  of  the  expenditure  per  head 
has  yet  been  possible  ? 

General  WARE :  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  I  beg  your  pardon.    . 

CHAIRMAN  :  You  will  find  the  estimate  in  paragraph  2  :  "It  has  been  found 
"  impracticable  to  prepare  a  detailed  and  final  estimate  in  the  year  that  has  elapsed, 
"  for  reasons  which  are  suggested  later  in  this  Memorandum.  .  .  .  This  cost 
"  appears,  under  present  conditions,  to  work  out  at  an  average  sum  of  £10  per  officer 
"  or  man  buried.  No  estimate  has,  however,  yet  been  made  of  the  cost  of  erecting 
"  memorials  to  those  whose  graves  have  not  been  identified,  but  this  will  certainly 
"  be  considerably  less  in  proportion." 
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Mr.  MASSEY :  Will  General  Ware  tell  us  whetlier  any  work  has  been  put  in 
hand  for  any  cemeteries  where  British  soldiers  are  buried  ? 

General  WARE  :  No  work  has  yet  been  actually  put  in  hand.  We  had  made 
plans  and  preparations  to  start  this  work  on  three  cemeteries,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
Germans  interfered  with  our  plans.  We  then  had  to  take  three  other  cemeteries. 
The  plans,  designs  and  estimates  have  all  been  made  out,  and  we  are  ready  to  start 
on  those  three  cemeteries,  although  we  shall  probably  only  select  one  to  start  with. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Are  the  three  cemeteries  on  which  you  intended  to  start  work 
included  in  the  territory  which  has  been  recently  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Germans  ? 

General  WAEE  :  Two  of  them. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Then,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  anything  there  ? 

General  WARE :  Yes.  We  have  therefore  taken  three  new  cemeteries.  The 
three  we  have  actually  taken  are  Calais,  Le  Tr^port,  and  one  behind  Doullens. 
It  is  proposed  to  start  at  once  in  the  cemetery  at  Le  Tr^port. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  To  what  extent  does  the  estimate  include  isolated  graves  as 
distinguished  from  those  in  cemeteries  ? 

General  WARE  :  The  isolated  graves  are  included  in  that  estimate.  The  whole 
policy  with  regard  to  isolated  graves  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The  Commission  has 
strongly  recommended  that  these  isolated  graves  should  be  concentrated.  They 
must  be  put  into  cemeteries,  and  probably  big  cemeteries  will  have  to  be  made  for 
them.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  question.  If  anything  is  done,  it  obviously  ought 
to  be  done  during  the  period  of  demobilisation,  so  that  when  the  relatives  can  go  out 
to  visit  the  graves  they  will  find  the  work  completed.  We  were  actually  discussing 
with  the  French  authorities  the  question  of  the  Somme  battlefields,  where  there  are 
some  50,000  isolated  graves  which  have  been  marked  and  registered  by  our  officers  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  German  advance  made  it  impossible  to  get  the  discussion  on  to 
a  practical  basis  at  present. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Does  this  estimate  cover  Gallipoli  ? 

General  WARE  :  The  estimate  does  not  cover  Gallipoli.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  make  an  estimate.     We  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Although  probably  more  of  our  men  have  died  in  France  and 
Flanders  than  in  Gallipoli,  there  is  a  sentiment  attached  to  Gallipoli  which  makes  it 
sacred. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  should  like  to  ask  General  Ware  whether  anything  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  Gallipoli.  Has  the  Turkish  Government  been  approached,  or  any 
start  made  in  the  way  of  negotiations,  so  that  we  may  have  the  authority  to  go  on  to 
that  territory  at  Gallipoli  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  men  whose  remains  are  buried  there  ? 

General  WARE :  Every  possible  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Turkish  Government.  The  Foreign  Office  has  approached  them  two  or  three  times 
in  different  ways,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  been  quite  impossible  to  get  anything 
done  at  all.  Certain  information  has  been  supplied  by  the  Vatican,  but  it  has  not 
been  of  much  value.  There  have  been  a  certain  number  of  photographs  of  the  graves 
taken.  No  doubt,  the  result  of  that  pressure  has  been  to  stop  desecration  of  the 
graves.  The  Turkish  Government  know  that  the  Vatican  is  carefully  watching  the 
matter,  and  I  think  that  has  had  some  effect,  but  it  has  not  resulted  in  our  being  able 
to  do  anything  as  yet. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Has  any  official  report  been  obtained  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  graves  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  ? 

General  WARE  :  I  think  that  it  was  just  after  the  last  meeting  that  a  report 
came  m  from  the  Vatican,  but  the  report  added  little  of  practical  value  to  what 
was  already  known. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  But  the  Commission  have  it  in  hand,  and  intend  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  ? 
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General  WARE  :  Oh,  very  much  so. 

iS  •  »  •  • 

Mr.  EOWBLL  :  Is  it  contemplated,  under  paragraph  4  (ii),  that  each  one  of  the 
Dominions  raisrht,  in  addition  to  the  uniform  treatment,  have  some  distinctive  mark 
on  their  graves  ? 

^jQ^neral  WARE  :  In  paragraph  4  (x)  you  will  see  that  there  are  certain  gentle- 
men suggested  as  advisers  with  regard  to  this  matter.  A  Headstones  Committee  has 
been  formed,  of  which  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  is  chairman,  and  this  committee  includes 
Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  who  is  Keeper  of  the  Wallace  Collection,  Mr.  C.  J.  Holme- 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  Gill,  and  they  have  been  going 
very  carefully  into  the  question  of  headstones.  The  Dominion  troops  were  consulted 
in  the  matter  of  designs  through  the  High  Commissioners  and  their  Corps  Commanders 
(as  British  Regiments  were  through  their  Colonels-in-Chief ),  and  in  many  cases  even 
individual  regiments  sent  in  suggestions. 

^  .  '  Sir  ROBtiW  BORDEX :  It  is  distinctly  set  out  in  the  second  recommenda- 
tion :  "  That  each  regiment  should  have  its  own  pattern  of  headstone  to  be  erected 
over  the  grave  of  every  man  of  that  regiment,  wherever  he  may  be  buried,  and  that 
"  regimental  feeling  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  design  of  the  headstone."  It 
would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  under  that  recommendation  to  have  some  distinctive  mark. 
General  WARE  :  That  raises  an  extremely  complicated  question.  There  was 
not  the  labour  in  the  world  to  carve  the  badges.  However,  very  fortunately,  one  of 
our  ofl&cers  has  been  making  experiments  on  a  process  which,  I  think,  is  certain  to 
be  a  success,  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  proper  inscription  on  the  head- 
stones and  to  engrave  the  badges,  and  it  is  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  distinctive 
Dominion  or  national  badge,  and  possibly  a  regimental  badge  as  well. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  That  would  meet  the  point— something  like  that. 

CHAIRMAN :  One  question  which  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  decided  unanimously,  was  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  between 
the  memorials  of  officers  and  men.  There  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  people 
that  they  should,  after  the  war,  erect  their  own  private  memorials.  This  was  a  very 
natural  desire,  but  it  was  felt  that  all  would  really  wish,  when  they  came  to  tliink  it 
over,  that  the  graves  of  those  who  had  fought  and  died  together  should  be  marked 
without  distinction  of  rank.  I  think  that  is  the  view  that  has  been  unanimously 
adopted,  and  which,  I  feel  sure,  this  Conference  will  confirm. 

Mr.  MASSE Y :  Does  that  mean  a  uniform  type  of  headstone  ? 

,  ,  CHAIRMAN :  It  would  vary  according  to  the  regiments  and  to  the  Dominions, 
but  It  would  preclude  the  erection  of  a  rather  larger  and  perhaps  more  decorative 
form  of  headstone.  You  may  take  it  really  that  the  result  would  be  that  there 
would  be  no  distmction  between  a  General  Officer  and  a  private,  excepting  with 
regard  to  the  Force  to  which  he  belonged  and  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  a 
member.     That  is  practically  all  it  comes  to. 

General  WARE :  There  is  to  be  no  distinction  between  officers  and  men. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Would  not  the  rank  of  officers  be  given  ? 

General  WARE :  It  would  be  stated  in  the  inscription. 

Mr.  HUGHES:    But   there   would   be    no    distinction   of    any   kind    in    the 
monument  ?  ^  c 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  It  would  be  the  same  character  of  monument  ? 

rPc.i^.lT'^-nY'^^^v,-  ^^'-  .  Speaking  generally,  officers  and  men  of  the  same 
regiment  will  have  the  same  headstone.     There  will  be  no  difference, 

Mr.  HUGHES :  What  is  the  distinction  between  regiments  ?     Is  it  merelv  in 
the  form  or  m  the  value  of  the  monument  ? 

General  WARE:  Chiefly  in  the   badge.     It  is  suggested  that  each  regiment 
snoulcl  have  its  own  badge  as  a  distinctive  mark  where  it  has  a  distinctive  headstone. 
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Mr.  LLOYD:  I  notice  in  the  tables*  two  headings — "graves"  and  "burials." 
What  is  the  distinction  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  I  think  " burials "  is  used  where  the  men  have  not 
been  identified. 

General  WARE :  On  the  first  page  of  the  tables  you  will  find :  "  graves  fully^lfc 
registered  and  accepted  as  authentic."  That  is  "  graves."  Then  :  "  burials  reported  M 
but  graves  not  yet  identified."     That  is  "  burials."  " 

Mr.  LLOYD :  Thank  you ;  oh,  yes.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  looking  at?-Ti„^ 
the  tables  before. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  really  important  question  for  the  Conference  to  decide,  if 
they  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  General  Ware,  is  whether  they  will  accept  the 
suggestion  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  work  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  respective 
Governments  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  graves  of  their  dead. 

«  »  «  $  - 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  T  have  been  asked  to  move  this  Resolution  with 
regard  to  the  Memorandum  which  has  baen  placed  before  us  :  "  That  the  Conference 
"  desires  to  place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  the  Imperial  War 
"  Graves  Commission,  and  is  in  favour  of  the  cost  of  the  carryinsr  out  of  the  decisions 
"  of  the  Commission  being  borne  by  the  respective  Governments  in  proportion  to 
"  the  number  of  the  graves  of  their  dead."  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  any 
length  with  regard  to  the  Memorandum,  or  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Resolution. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  of  all  the  graves 
has  been  laid  down,  and  is  to  be  carried  out.'  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
among  the  ranks  of  the  dead  there  should  be  no  distinction.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  seems  to  have  been  very  carefully  carried  out,  and  their  efforts  commend 
themselves  to  my  judgment.  In  that  connection  it  is  desirable  to  renew  once  more 
the  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  act  of  the  French  Government  in  acquiring 
so  large  a  number  of  cemeteries  in  France,  and  undertaking  in  that  way  the  care  of 
the  graves  of  those  who  have  fallen  fighting  upon  the  soil  of  France.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  we  expressed  last  year  appreciation  of  this  action  of  the  French 
Government.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Resolution  is  to  define  terms  upon  which 
the  various  Governments  shall  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  caring  for  the 
graves  of  their  dead.  It  is  a  sacred  duty,  and  it  devolves  upon  the  people  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  Empire;  it  is  a  task  and  a  duty  that  will  be  gratefully  accepted 
by  aU.  The  principle  which  has  been  laid  down  seems  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  just ; 
so  far  as  we  in  Canada  are  concerned,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  it,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Mr.  Long,  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  this 
Resolution  which  has  been  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Borden.  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  he  has  said  with  regard  to  the  gratitude  Ave  owe  to  the  Imperial  War  Graves 
Commission  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out  their  work.  I  join  with 
him  in  expressing  my  complete  satisfaction  with  that  part  of  their  recommendation 
which  proposes  to  do  awav  with  all  distinctions  of  rank.  Speaking  for  the  Common- 
wealth which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  that  will  be 
received  with  general  satisfaction.  All  these  men  have  died.  No  man  could  do 
more.  General  or  private,  than  give  up  his  life  for  his  country.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  pay  our  share,  which  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  our  brave  soldiers,  will  not  lie 
very  much  greater  than  it  now  appears  likely  to  be.  But,  however  great  it  may 
be,  we  shall  pay  it  as  a  small  tribute  to  their  valour.  I  have  very  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  In  supporting  the  Resolution,  before  we  go  any  further  I  should 
like  to  express  approval  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Commission  so  far  as  it  has 
gone.  I  should  like,  however,  to  ask  this  question  of  you,  sir,  or  General  Ware. 
We  all  know  numbers  of  patriotic  and  philanthropic  people  all  over  the  Empire 
who,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  like  to  use  a  part  of  their  capital,  when  they  have 

*  Not  published. 
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no  further  use  for  it,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  these  graves  or  perhaps 
for  specially  taking  care  of  graves  in  some  particular  cemetery.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  accept  such  contributions  or  bequests.  Ihen  i  want, 
sir,  to  emphasise  again— and  I  am  going  back  to  what  took  place  last  year-the 
necessity,  whenever  opportunity  affords,  of  somethmg  bemg  done  to  take  tetter  care 
of  the  graves  of  the  men  who  died  at  Gallipoli.  We  have  a  duty  so  far  as  the 
mem6i-y  of  those  men  is  concerned— there  is  no  question  about  that- and  I  regret, 
though  T  am  not  finding  fault  with  anyone,  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  do 
very  much  in  the  way  of  improving  matters  in  Gallipoli  up  to  the  present.  1  do 
hope  that  when  opportunity  offers— and  that  is  my  reason  for  speaking  now— this 
matter  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  Commission  will  be  successful  in  making 
some  satisfactory  arrangements  with  regard  to  cemeteries  and  other  places  where  our 
men  are  buried  in  Gallipoli. 

CHAIRMAN :  May  I  take  it  that  the  Conference  agrees  to  the  llesolution  ? 

Mr.  LLOYB:-  I-»hould  like^  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Kesolution. 
Newfoundland  will  do  its  part  willingly.  I  should  like  also  to  express  my  agreement 
with  Mr.  Massey  in  reference  to  the  need  for  doing  something  in  regard  to  looking 
after  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  Gallipoli.  Newfoundland  is  deeply  interested  in 
that  question,  and  I  hope  action  will  be  taken  in  reference  to  it.  With  reference  to 
the  question  of  bequests  and  subscriptions,  I  should  imagine  that  that  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  left  to  the  Dominions  rather  than  that  there  should  be  any  decision 
hei*e. 

CHAIRMAN :  May  I  take  it  that  the  Conference  adopts  the  Resolution 
proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  seconded  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  and  supported  ?  It  has  already  been  read.  Those  in  favour  say  "  Aye." 
That  is  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Before  General  Ware  goes  away,  could  he  give  us  any  informa- 
tion about  the  point  I  raised  with  regard  to  bequests  and  contributions  from  private 
individuals  ?     Is  it  intended  to  accept  or  decline  them  ? 

General  WARE  :  You  wiU  remember  there  was  a  long  discussion  last  year  on 
that  question,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Commission  should  be  given  power,  under 
Charter,  to  receive  such  bequests.  There  are  several  different  objects  on  which  such 
mon  ey could  be  spent.  Por  insbmce,  it  is  proposed  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
after  the  war  so  that  people  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  Prance  to  see  the  graves 
might  1)6  assisted  to  go.  That  is  one  object  for  which  such  subscriptions  could  be 
used.  And  there  are  one  or  two  other  things  which  the  Commission  has  considere<l. 
But  it  is  not  intended — and  you  will  remember  the  Conference  was  very  strong  about 
this  last  year — that  private  money  should  be  used  for  the  actual  work  of  construction. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  ]\ty  recollection  is— I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  turn  up  the 
record — that  we  decided  that  contributions  were  not  to  be  asked  for,  but  that  people 
who  felt  inclined  might  contribute  if  they  thought  proper. 

Central  Emigration  Authority. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  next  business  on  the  Agenda  is  two  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  Canaxla— (1)  a  central  authority  to  control  and  supervise  all  matters  con- 
cerning ex-Service  men  and  others  who  wish  to  emigrate  ;  (2)  funds  for  establishing 
ex-Service  men  in  the  Oversea  Dominions.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hewins  to  come  to  the 
table  because  he  is  in  cliarge  of  the  Emigration  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  CALDER  :  Mr.  Long,  we  have  placed  these  questions  here  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaiuing  information  than  of  suggesting  anything.  As  the  members  of 
the  Conference  are  aware,  there  is  a  Bill  now  before  the  Imperial  Parliament 
providing  for  the  esta])lishment  of  a  central  authority  to  supervise  and  control  all 
matters  appertaining  to  emigration,  and  as  Canada,  in  common  with  the  other 
Dominions,  has  had  agencies  here  at  home  dealing  with  emigration,  we  are  very 
^nxious  to  know  just  what  is  to  be  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  by 
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the  central  authority.  Heretofore,  each  of  tlie  Dominions  has  been  left  practically 
free  to  do  as  it  pleased  in  the  matter  of  emigration,  and  each  of  them  has  spent  very 
considerable  sums  of  money.  Now  there  is  the  Emigration  Bill  ])efore  us,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  slionld  carry  on 
our  work  in  the  future.  In  order  that  we  may  do  that,  we  must  have  some  clear, 
definite  understanding  as  to  what  the  functions  and  powei's  of  this  central  authority 
which  is  to  be  set  up  in  Great  Britain  are.  It  is  mainly  for  that  reason  that  we  li;i\  e 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference.  In  thinking  over  the  matter 
and  in  discussing  it  amongst  ourselves,  we  felt  that  it  might  be  well,  instead  of  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  Conference  with  a  general  discussion,  to  have  a  committee  formed 
representing  each  of  the  Dominions,  which  might  watch  the  course  of  the  Bill  in 
Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter  with 
Mr.  HeM'ins,  who  is  responsible  for  the  Bill  in  Parliament.  As  I  have  stated,  our 
main  purpose  is  to  ascertain,  how  the  Central  Authority  is  to  be  composed,  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  a  pui-ely  British  body  or  whether  the  Colonies  are  to  have 
any  representation  on  it,  and  if  the  latter,  how  they  are  to  be  chosen  and  wliat  their 
duties  and  functions  are  to  be.  The  question  has  been  raised  entirely  for  that  purpose 
at  the  present  time.  When  we  know  a  little  more  about  what  the  main  functions 
and  purposes  of  the  Authority  are  to  be,  we  may  have  something  further  to  say. 

CHAIRMAN :   Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  to  the  Conference  if  I  make  a 
very  brief  statement  which  really  answers  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Calder,  and 
will,  I  think,  put  the  facts  before  the  Conference.     As  you  are  aware,  Ilis  Majesty's 
Government  have  already  taken  action,  and  a  Bill  is  before  Parliament  providing 
for  the  creation  of   an  Authority  to  supervise  generally  all  matters  connected  with 
emigration.     A  copy  of  the  Bill  has  already  been  circulated,  and  I  think  members 
of  the  Conference  have  also  got  a  copy  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Second  Reading,  with  Mr.  Hewins's  speech,  which  explains  the  proposed 
composition  of  the  Authority  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  work  which  it  is  to  perform."' 
But,  as  Mr.  Calder  has  suggested,  there  are  one  or  two  questions—  one  in  particular  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Authority— on  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  very  glad  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  Conference.     Under 
the  Bill  as  it  is  now  drawn  up,  it  is  proposed  that  tlie  Authority  should  act  imder  the 
directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  would  be  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  its   action,  but  that   the   Authority  itself  should   consist  of   repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oversea  Dominions  as  well  as  representatives  of  various  departments 
of  the  Government  here,  and  of  unofladal  members.     The  addition  of  representatives 
of  the  Oversea  Dominions  to  a  body  which  will  be  mainly  concerned  with  executive 
work  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  of  course,  a  new  departure,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
from  the  course  of  proceedings  on  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  will 
be  further  discussion  here  as  to  this.     As  an  alternative,  it  is  suggested  that  tbe 
new  Authority  should  be  a  branch  of  the  administration  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  should  be  associated  with 
it  only  in  an  advisory  capacity.     We  should  like  to  know  what  the  feeling  on  this 
subject  is  of  the  various  representatives  here.     The  Dominions  Royal  Commissiont 
were  in  favour  of  the  representatives  of  the  Overseas  Governments  having  a  con- 
sultative  voice   only.      On    the   other   hand,   the   Empire   Settlement   Committeell; 
advocated  centralisation  of  the  executive  work  in  a  body  representing  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  interested  in  matters  of  migration.      The  other  question  on  whicli  I 
understaTid   the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  are  invited   is  whether  it  is 
contemplated  to  give  actual  financial  assistance  to  ex-Service   men   or   women   in 
order  to  establish  them  efficiently  on  tlie  land  in  the  Oversea  Dominions.     On  this 
point  I  should  like  first  of  all  to  refer  to  the  two  Reports  on  which  the  Emigration 
Bill  now  before  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  founded.     The  Dominions  Royal  Com- 
mission,! Tvho,  as  you  know,  Avent  at  great  length  into  the  question  of  migration, 
and    took  evidence  not   only    here   but   in   all    the    Oversea   Dominions,  say    quite 
definitely  (paragraph  454  of  their  Pinal  Report)  that  they  are  unwilling  to  support 
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a  departure  from  the  traditional  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  as  explained 
at  successive  Imperial  Conferences,  not  to  encourage  State-aided  migration  on  a 
large  scale.  In  fact,  they  go  further  and  say  (paragraph  466  of  the  Report)  that 
it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether  the  Central  Emigration 
Authority  which  they  propose  should  not  have  power  reserved  to  it  to  limit  or 
prohibit  the  emigration  of  men,  particularly  of  military  age,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  except  to  destin;itions  approved  by  the  Authority.  They  make  no  definite 
recommendation  on  this  point,  however,  pointing  out  that  what  the  state  of  affairs 
will  he  when  the  war  is  over  is  utterly  imknown  and  a  matter  on  which  they  would 
not  care  to  prophesy. 

The  Empire  Settlement  Committee  (paragraph  148  of  their  Report^*)  took  up 
an  attitude  which  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
They  say :  "  It  is  certain  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  faced  with  a  national 
"  debt  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  that  before  the  war.  It  is  equally  certain 
"  that  its  working  population  at  the  ages  most  important  for  industry  will  be 
"  seriously  depleted  through  the  havoc  caused  by  death  and  disablement.  Without 
"  taking  into  account  the  diminished  industrial  efficiency  caused  by  disablement, 
"  the  reduction  in  the  male  population  owing  to  deaths  due  to  military  and  naval 
"  casualties  will  be  serious.  It  is  officially  estimatetl  that  by  April  1918,  if  the  war 
"  lasts  so  long,  not  only  will  the  whole  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  male  population 
"  of  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  since  1911  have  disappeared, 
"  but  there  will  actually  be  a  considerable  decrease  of  the  male  population  between 
"  those  ages."  They  go  on  to  say  that :  "  other  factors  in  the  position  which  are 
"  still  undecided  at  present  are  {a)  the  size  of  the  Army  which  will  be  needed 
"  after  the  war ;  (6)  the  nature  of  the  obligations  which  will  be  required  ])y  the 
"  Home  Government  from  men  of  military  age ;  and  (<?)  the  reciprocal 
"  obligations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions  with  regard  to 
"  an  Imperial  Army.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  least  the  possibility  that 
"  there  will  be  difficulties  and  distress  in  the  United  Kingdom  after  the 
"  war  caused  by  the  dislocation  of  industry,  the  displacement  of  labour,  «fcc., 
"  which  properly  directed  emigration  might,  under  certain  conditions,  relieve. 
"  It  has  also  to  be  remembered  tlmt  there  has  been  practically  no  emigration 
"  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war,  so  that  the  Dominions  will  have 
"  been  deprived  of  their  normal  flow  of  immigrants.  So  far  as  women  and  children 
"  are  concerned,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  available  for  emigration  has 
"  pro  tanto  increased.  We  mention  these  considerations  and  counter-considerations 
"  as  showing  how  impossible  it  is,  in  the  present  circumstances,  to  offer  any  decided 
"  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  activities  of  any  new  authority  set  up  to  deal  with 
"  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom.  We  can  only  say  that  the  arrangements 
"  must  be  extremely  elastic.  The  authority  should  be  ready  to  deal  at  once  with 
"  essential  matters.  Thus  it  must  be  in  a  position  to  supply  trustworthy  information 
"  to  ex-Service  men  ;  to  record  the  names  and  careers  of  those  who  desire  to  emigrate ; 
"  and  to  transfer  their  cases,  after  preliminaries  have  been  completed,  to  the  office  of 
"  the  Dominion  or  State  of  their  choice.  It  must  also  be  prepared  to  deal  immediately 
"  with  various  matters  affecting  emigration  generally,  such  as  the  control  of  passage 
"  brokers,  passage  brokers'  agents,  and  Emigration  Societies.  It  should  further  ))e 
"  capable  of  quick  expansion  so  as  to  be  able  to  encourage  and  aid  emigration  more 
"  actively  if  experience  proves  such  a  course  desirable,  in  order  to  relieve  congestion 
"  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  should  opportunities  in  the  Oversea  Dominions  be 
"  proved  concurrently  to  exist."  That  is  the  end  of  their  recommendation, 
xi  m  *  *  * 

The  position  as  regards  the  future  man  power  of  the  Empire  is  clearly  one 
which  cannot  but  cause  gra\e  anxiety.  The  losses  of  the  Dominions  have  been  severe, 
just  as  our  own  have  been,  and  their  problem  in  replacing  their  depleted  supplies  of 
men  will  be  just  as  urgent  as,  if  not  more  urgent  than,  our  own. 

I  come  back,  then,  to  the  question  at  issue.  My  own  view  is  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  at  the  moment  say  what  their  attitude  will  be  after  the  war  as 
regards  encouragement  of  emigration.     I  am  convinced  that  they  could  not  pledge 
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themselves  to  the  grant  of  lai-ge  financial  assistance.  I  doubt,  indeed,  giving  my 
own  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  whether  they  will  he  able  to  give  practically  any 
such  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  grant  for  emigration.  But  one  of  the  main  objects 
the  Government  have  in  view  in  bringing  in  tliis  Bill  is  to  have  a  Central  Authority 
which  will  ensure  that  any  men  or  women  who  really  desire  to  emigrate  after  the 
war  should  have  the  very  best  advice  and  the  very  best  assistance,  and  that  all  the 
encouragement  shall  be  given  to  them  that  can  possibly  be  given.  I  desire  to  lay 
the  greatest  possible  stress  on  that,  and  I  think  it  is  our  duty.  It  is  vei-y  much 
criticised  in  certain  quarters  of  this  covmtry,  but  I  attach  enormous  importance  to  it 
myself ;  I  think  that,  whatever  we  do  in  the  way  of  encouraging  or  assisting  or 
du'ecting  emigration,  all  our  efforts  should  be  to  induce  those  who  wish  to  leave  this 
country,  if  we  can,  to  settle  within  the  British  Empire  rather  than  to  drift  away  to 
other  countries.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  course,  this  raises  rather  a  controversial  subject 
at  once.  We  are  told  that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  Avith  the  free  will  of  the 
individual — with  his  right  to  go  wherever  he  likes — and  that  he  ought  to  be  perfectly 
free.  But  I  think  it  can  be  done  without  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; 
and  if  we  are  to  give  assistance  in  any  way,  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  if  men 
and  women  leave  this  part  of  the  world,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  they  go 
to  another  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  not  to  some  foreign  country  where  they 
cease  to  loe  practically  interested  in  the  Empire.  On  the  whole,  this  has  seemed  to  us 
to  be  the  most  practical  way  of  carrying  out,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  terms  of 
the  latter  part  of  llesolution  XXI.  passed  by  the  Conference  of  last  year,  and  when 
the  Authority  is  established,  our  object  will  be  to  help  emigrants  in  any  way  possible 
to  take  advantage  of  the  generous  offers  made  to  them  by  the  Dominions. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  about  it, 
excepting  that,  so  far,  the  expenditure  granted  by  Parliament  is  limited  to  £50,000  in 
any  one  year,  which  is  a  pretty  fair  indication  as  to  what  the  vieM  s  and  tendencies  of 
our  Parliament  are.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  Committee 
appointed  of  representatives  of  the  Dominions  to  consult  with  Mr.  Hewins  during 
the  progress  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Hewins  is  here,  and  as  he  has  the  actual  charge  of  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is  in  a  position  to  answer  any  questions.  I  think 
that  statement  covers  the  ground  raised  by  Mr.  Calder. 

Mr.  CALDER :  Yes,  it  covers  it  very  well,  but  there  are  some  phases  which 
should  be  gone  into.  Eor  example,  we  should  like  to  know  as  definitely  as  we  can 
what  the  relations  between  this  Central  Authority  and  our  various  agencies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be.  That  is,  will  the  work  of  our  various  agencies  be  controlled 
or  directed  or  supervised  in  any  way,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  ?  As  you  know,  we 
have  a  number  of  offices,  I  suppose  some  12  or  15,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
normal  times  there  are  various  staffs  connected  with  these  offices.  We  expend  fairly 
large  sums  of  money  on  these  offices  and  staffs,  and  we  would  like  to  know,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  our  future  work,  just  what  are  to  be  the  relations  between  our  agencies 
here  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  this  Central  Authority.  That  is  to  say,  is  their 
work  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  ?  Is  it  to  be  controlled  in  any  way  ?  Is  the 
literature  we  send  out — the  appeals  we  make  to  the  public — our  lectures,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  to  be  mterfered  with  at  all  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  No. 

Mr.  CALDER  :  That  is  not  intended  at  all  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  No.  Perhaps  the  Conference  would  like  to  have  that  statement 
of  mine,  most  of  which  I  have  read,  of  course,  circulated  to  the  Conference,  and  then, 
if  there  was  a  Committee  of  this  kind,  they  could  confer  with  Mr.  Hewins,  with  us 
here,  or  with  any  other  of  our  Depai'tments,  and  raise  these  questions  for  absolute 
decision. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  May  I  suggest  that,  as  Mr.  Hewins  is  in  charge  of  the  Bill  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  give  us  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  some  of  the  more 
important  provisions  contained  in  the  Bill.  My  reason  for  asking  that  is  this. 
Members  of  the  Conference  know  the  position  as  well  as  I  do ;  we  are  being  simply 
dekiged  with  Parliamentary  papers  and  all  sorts  of  documents  which  no  member  xrf 
the  Conference  who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  can  read,  within  ordinary 
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working  hours,  in  such  a  way  as  to  understand  them.  Speaking  selfishly,  and  fi-om 
my  own  point  of  view — and  I  have  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  other  representatives 
are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  I  am — I  must  admit  straight  away  that  I  have  not 
read  the  whole  of  these  papers,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  an  explanation  from 
Mr.  Hewins.  We  dealt  with  this  very  briefly,  you  will  r(;collect,  Mr.  Long,  last  year, 
but  it  is  an  exceedingly  important  subject,  and  it  becomes  more  important  as  time 
goes  on.  And  I  do  not  think  the  time  of  the  Conference  will  be  wasted  in  discussing 
it  at  more  considerable  length  than  we  intended  at  first. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Massey.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
did  not  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  these  documents  at  as  early  a  date  as  he  did, 
but  the  number  I  have  seen  since  I  came  here  is  absolutely  appalling.  I  have  glanced 
through  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hewius,  which  is  very  clear,  and  which  is  calculated  to 
inform  one's  mind  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  but  the  matter  is  a  very  big  one,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  the  statement  you  have  made  now  is  one  which  gives  one  furiously 
to  think.  It  would  be  atlvantageous  if  we  had  a  little  longer  opportunity  to  think 
this  over  and  to  collect  our  ideas.  Perhaps  there  might  be  something  added  to  your 
statement,  although  I  can  hardly  say  what  form  it  should  take,  l)ecause  your  statement 
appears  to  cover  most  of  the  ground.  I  am  afraid  if  the  discussion  goes  on  now  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk,  and  time  will  not  be  gained.  However,  I  will  say 
no  more. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  What  do  you  think  about  appointing  a  small 
committee — a  committee  representing  each  Dominion  r 

Mr.  CALDER  :  And  then  bringing  the  matter  up  again  later  in  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  do  not  mind  that. 

Mr.  CALDER  :  Covering  both  the  topics  raised  here. 

Mr.  MASSEY:  Covering  the  whole  question,  I  should  say.  These  are  only 
some  of  the  very  important  points  involved.  Of  covu-se,  you  must  recollect  this ; 
I  am  not  going  to  object — it  rather  appeals  to  me  than  otherwise — but  the  setting 
up  of  a  committee  means  a  Report  coming  down,  which  would  probably  be 
discussed  at  great  length. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  But  probably  at  less  length  than  if  the  matter  were 
discussed  now. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Oh,  yes,  I  agree. 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  I  should  like  to  support  the  idea  that  Mr.  Hewins  should  give 
us  a  short  statement  now. 

Mr.  CALDER :  Before  Mr.  Hewins  speaks,  could  he  let  us  know  what 
conclusion  has  been  reached  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  Authority  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS:  I  was  going  to  deal  with  that  point  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  in  describing  the  significance  of  the  different  clauses,  and  what  the  position 
is  after  the  discussions  which  we  have  had,  lx)th  on  the  Grand  Committee  and  in  the 
House.  The  Conference  has  seen  the  actual  Bill.  That  was  framed,  roughly,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  and  the 
Empire  Settlement  Committee,  which  Mr,  Long  appointed  last  year,  and  which 
reported,  I  think,  in  August.  The  course  of  the  discussion  since  the  Bill  was  printed 
is  rather  interesting,  in  the  light  it  throws  on  what  may  be  expected  here  in  England. 
The  first  clause  of  the  liill,  setting  up  the  Authority,  was  de]il)erately  left  vague  in 
onler  to  provide  for  changes,  because  while  one  arrangement  might  \ye  desirable  now, 
it  ^^as  not  necessarily  the  best  arrangement  for  all  time  when  we  had  got  through 
the  transitional  period  following  the  war.  And  it  would  be  undesirable  to  have 
another  Bill  to  fight  tlu-ough  the  House  if  we  had  to  do  something  later  on.  The 
discussion  has  shown  this,  that,  first  of  all,  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  favourable 
to  maintaining  a  very  direct  Parliamentary  i-esponsibility.  I  think  there  is  great 
unwillingness  to  set  up  a  great  central  independent  Authority  on  this  matter.  There 
is  a  great  desire  to  retain  financial  Parliamentary  control  over  everything  that  is 
being  done,  Avith  the  result  that  stronger  and  stronger  pressure  has  l)een  brought  to 
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bear  to  make  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  the  effective  Chairman  and 
Controller  of  the  Central  Emigration  Authoritj%  and  to  be  responsible  for  it  to 
Parliament.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  changes  introduced  in  the  Bill  after  dis- 
cussion in  Grand  Committee,  which  have  been  circulated  to  members  of  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  COOK :  "Would  you  say  that  the  changes  have  introduced  a  new  limitation 
on  what  was  intended  before  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  I  think  we  intended  that  the  arrangement  should  be  a  little 
looser  than  Parliament  seems  to  desire.  The  fact  is,  you  can  carry  almost  anything 
you  want  if  the  Authority  is  to  be  under  the  Colonial  Office,  but  it  is  difficult  to  set 
up  an  independent  Central  Authority.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Authority,  the  questions  which  have  arisen  are  whether  the  Authority  contemplated 
in  the  first  clause  should  be  mainly  advisory  or  executive.  Our  own  feeling  is,  that, 
as  the  Bill  is  drafted,  it  must,  substantially,  go  through,  that  you  must  have  a  real 
Executive  Authority  to  perform  the  duties  which  are  enumerated  in  the  subsequent 
clauses  of  the  Bill.  But,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  discussion  whether  the  functions 
of  the  Authority  should  be  advisory  or  executive,  arises  the  question  of  the  precise 
function  of  the  Dominion  Representatives  upon  that  Authority.  I  should  say  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  a  general  desire  that  in  the  functions  and  work  of  this 
Central  Emigration  Authority  there  should  be  the  closest  possible  co-operation  and 
consultation  and  oneness  of  effort  affecting  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether,  in  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Committee^  the 
Dominion  B,epresentatives  should  be  present  to  perform  advisory  or  executive 
functions,  as  Mr.  Long  pointed  out  in  his  introductory  address.  As  we  explained 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  propose  that  the  Central  Authority  should  consist  of 
representatives  of  five  of  the  Departments  of  State  here  which  are  concerned  with 
emigration,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  by  that  means  you 
can  co-ordinate  their  functions  and  save  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble ;  and  that 
then  there  should  be  the  four  High  Commissioners  on  the  Authority,  two  of 
the  Agents- General,  representing  respectively  the  Canadian  Provinces  and  the 
Australian  States,  and  then  an  undetermined  number  of  persons  representing 
various  other  interests. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  How  do  you  choose  the  two  representatives  of  the  Agents- 
General  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  That  is  a  point  for  discussion,  Mr.  Hughes.  The  point  arises 
as  to  how,  and  in  what  capacity,  the  Empire  representatives  shovdd  1)e  upon  the 
Committee,  and  that  raises  the  further  question  of  the  relation  between  the  Authority 
here  and  the  machinery,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  set  up  in  the  various  Dominions 
to  deal  with  these  Empire  settlement  and  emigration  questions. 

Mr.  BURTON :  And  set  up  by  the  Dominions  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS :  Yes,  set  up  by  the  Dominions  in  this  country.  I  confess  I  am 
anxious  to  know  what  are  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  assembled  here  on  those 
important  topics.  The  point  is  not  settled.  The  Authority,  when  it  is  set  up,  will  be 
set  up  by  the  Secretary  of  State  :  it  is  not  constituted  in  the  Bill  itself.  Its  constitu- 
tion is  not  in  the  Bill,  it  is  all  for  subsequent  arrangement.  And  before  we  actually 
do  that,  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  know  what  is  the  best  arrangement  with 
the  view  of  solving  the  very  important  problems  we  have  to  deal  with.  Those  are 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  Authority.  Then  you  have  the 
precise  fimctions  of  the  Authority  and  the  work  it  has  to  perform  :  those  are  set  forth 
in  clause  2  of  the  Bill.  I  think  I  may  say  our  opinion  is  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  this  Authority  to  work.  It  will  have  to  meet  and  to  prepare  schemes  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Departments  I  have  enumerated  and  with  the  Empire,  because 
schemes  of  emigration  and  land  settlement  are  all  l)ound  up,  first  of  all  with  the 
economic  and  agricultural  policy  at  home  and  in  the  Dominions,  secondly  with 
demobilization  schemes,  and  thirdly,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  labour  problems. 
And  Ave  are  not  in  a  position,  at  the  present  moment,  to  measvire  precisely  what  is 
the  size  of  the  problem  we  have  to  deal  with.     At  the  discussions  we  have  had  in  this 
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country,  the  most  varied  estimates  have  been  put  forward  as  to  what,  for  instance, 
will  1«  the  number  of  men  we  might  have  to  deal  with.  There  are  certain  people 
liere  who  hold  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  troops  will  not  desire  to  return  to 
seflentary  civil  life  after  the  war,  that  they  will  naturally  look  for  an  outlet  for  their 
ambitious  in  the  Dominions,  in  the  Colonics.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great 
authorities  who  do  not  take  that  view,  they  think  there  will  be  a  small  number  who 
will  want  to  do  that,  and  that  the  great  after-war  demand  amongst  ex-Service  men 
will  not  be  so  much  for  land  settlement,  in  the  large  economic  sense,  that  they  will 
want,  rather,  to  return  to  their  civil  occupation,  and  will  desire  to  have  gardens  or 
allotments  outside  cities.  Ant',  therefore,  they  think,  the  problem  reduces  itself 
largely  to  a  question  of  internal  provision,  rather  than  to  drawing  up  large  schemes 
of  land  settlement.  We  cannot  determine  those  problems  at  present.  They  are 
problems  which  the  Central  Authority  is  necessary  for,  if  we  are  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  information  available  in  other  Departments,  so  that  schemes  can  be  prepared. 
If  we  could  rapidly  get  the  Authority  together  then  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  objects  enumerated  in  clause  2  of  the  Bill,  it  would  at  once  get  to  work  with 
jiroper  experts  and  produce  schemes  upon  which  full  consultation  Avould  be  held,  and 
full  co-operation  could  be  secured.  I  do  not  think  we  can  carry  the  matter  beyond 
that  at  the  present  time,  because,  as  Mr.  Long  has  said,  we  do  not  know  the  position 
or  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which  has  to  be  dealt  with,  or  its  different  economic 
bearings  after  the  war. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAUD  :  At  this  stage  can  you  tell  the  Conference  if  the  Authority 
proposes  to  fix  the  destination  of  the  emigrant  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS :  Xot  to  fix  it.  Sir  Jaseph.  "We  cannot  put  any  absolute  com- 
pulsion on  British  subjects  to  go  anywhere,  but  M'e  can,  by  counsel,  and  influence, 
and  other  aids,  offer  the  strongest  inducements  that  they  shall  go  to  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies,  rather  than  to  places  outside  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  BURTON:  Does  the  proposed  scheme  stop  at  encouragement  and 
inducement  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  I  should  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  BURTON :  I  asked  that  because,  while  I  approve  the  idea  of  the  scheme 
generally,  I  should  like  to  know  what  are  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  control 
or  guide  the  destination  of  intending  emigrants. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Is  it  proposed  to  help  the  intending  emigrant  by  way  of  paying 
part  of  his  passage  money  if  he  is  going  anywhere  witliin  the  Empire  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  It  is  possible,  and  the  Bill  is  so  framed  that  financial  assistance 
may  be  given.  But  financial  assistance  is  not  definitely  promised  in  the  Bill.  It 
would  form  part  and  parcel,  if  it  came  up  at  all,  of  a  scheme  adopted  by  the  Central 
Emigration  Authority.  And  whether  it  would  prove  accepUvljle  or  not  would  depend, 
I  imagine,  very  largely  on  the  financial  obligations  incurred.  But,  as  Mr.  Long  has 
pointed  out,  the  House  of  Commons  has  limited  the  expenditure  of  the  Authority  to 
50,000^.  a  year.  That  does  not  preclude  the  consideration  of  otlier  schemes,  but  it 
does  mean  that  you  have  got  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  get  money  if  a 
large  expenditure  is  involved. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  If  it  is  intended  to  assist  ex-Service  men,  so  far  as  passage 
money  is  concerned,  do  you  not  think  we  shall  require  a  great  deal  more  than 
50,000/.  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  That  is  obviously  intended  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  Organisation. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  am  not  certain  of  that ;  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Hewins  say 
that. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  It  is  obviously  intended. 

Mr.  ]\rASSEY  :  But  I  have  not  heard  that  from  Mr.  Hewins. 

Mr.  HEWINS :  It  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  I  could  be  in  a  position  to  give  a 
very  definite  answer.      My  own  view  is  that  you  can  do  so  much  to  direct  the  tide  of 
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emigration  by  policy,  as  well  as  by  the  mere  giving  of  money.  And  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  encourage  the  idea — if  I  may  put  it  in  this  way — that  the  only,  or  the 
main,  method  of  encouraging  emigration  and  settlement  within  the  Empire  is  by  a 
direct  payment  or  passage  money,  or  any  other  financial  aids. 

Mr.  BURTON :  That  is  why  I  asked  what  is  the  line  of  inducement  contem- 
plated in  your  scheme,  the  idea  which  the  Government  has  in  its  head.  "What  is  to 
be  the  idea,  the  tenour  of  the  inducement  ?  What  is  to  be  the  inducement  to 
people  to  go  to  some  other  place  in  the  Empire,  rather  than  to  a  foreign  or  to 
a  neutral  country  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  I  suppose  the  idea  would  be  to  point  out  the 
advantages  of  the  Dommions  as  places  of  residence  and  opportunity. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS :  It  is  not  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  What  else  is  there  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS:  Let  us  say  we  met  together  and  drew  up  in  consultation  a 
scheme  which  involved  imparting  particular  economic  advantages  by  co-operation  in 
some  scheme  for  settling  in  particular  districts.  That  is  a  matter  which  will  be 
considered,  though  it  is  not  in  the  Bill.  But  I  should  be  rather  sorry  to  underrate 
the  enormous  inducement  which  can  be  offered  to  emigrants  to  go  out  to  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  if  the  opportunities  for  progress  in  the  different  Dominions  are 
properly  put  before  them.  At  the  present  time  you  have  direct  discouragement,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  for  settlement  in  the  Empire ;  there  is  every  possible 
inducement  offered  to  people  by  those  who  sketch  the  glories  of  countries  outside  the 
British  Empire,  and  all  kinds  of  things  are  said  and  done  which  I  am  hearing  about 
now,  for  instance,  things  which  would  direct  the  tide  of  emigration  outside  the 
British  Empire.  There  would  be  an  enormous  impetus  to  emigration  within  the 
British  Empire  if  it  were  distinctly  understood  that  we  were  bent  upon  a  distinctly 
Imperial  policy.  The  emigration  which  has  gone  on  outside  the  British  Empire  in 
past  years  has  been,  very  largely,  due  to  the  fact  that  emigration  within  the  Empire 
has  not  been  the  general  dominating  note  of  British  policy.  If  we  had,  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  devoted  the  same  attention  to  the  British  Empire  as  we  have  devoted 
financially  and  economically  to  the  parts  outside  the  British  Empire,  there  would 
have  been  a  general  atmosphere,  a  general  feeling,  that  within  the  Empire  it  Avas 
possible  to  satisfy  your  ambitions,  which  does  work  right  down  through  the  masses 
of  the  people  and  induces  them  to  go  there.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  money 
assistance,  but  very  largely  a  change  in  the  way  in  which  people  regard  the  British 
Empire  and  its  functions ;  and  I  look  a  great  deal  to  that. 

Mr.  BURTON :  That  is  where  Mr.  Calder's  idea  comes  in,  as  to  the  work  of 
Dominion  organisations,  because  that  is  the  object  of  their  creation,  to  direct  emigration 
to  their  shores. 

Mr.  COOK :  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  limitations  intended  in  this  Bill  are. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Is  it  intended  to  support  and  endorse  existing  organisations  for 
this  purpose,  or  is  it  to  be  a  new  thing  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS :  It  is  intended  to  co-ordinate  these  policies. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  I  should  understand  that  the  purpose  is  to  assist 
rather  than  to  obstruct.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  British  Government  during  past 
years  has  seemed  to  be  absolutely  oblivious  of  the  need  that  emigration  should  be 
directed  to  countries  within  the  Empire.  The  purpose  now  is  to  embark  upon  a 
new  policy  with  regard  to  that.  But  we  all  realise,  I  suppose,  that  Great  Britain 
must  have  a  certain  eye  to  her  own  needs  in  the  futiu-e,  and  I  should  rather 
expect,  from  Avhat  has  been  said  by  the  Chairman  and  by  Mr.  Hewins,  that  Great 
Britain  will,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  keep  her  men  within  tliese  islands, 
because  the  male  population  of  the  Kingdom  will  jn-obably  be  reduced  by  some 
hundreds  of  thousands,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1911.  And  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  have  reasonable   ground    to  criticise  that  attitude.     On  the  other  hand, 
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if  this  Central  Autliority  is  established,  1  should  expect  that,  whether  or  not  any 
pecuniary  aid  is  grantwi— and  that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  in  the  future— -it 
would  co-operate  with  the  agencies  which  have  been  set  up  by  the  Self-governing 
Dominions  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  migration  within  the  Empire,  instead  of 
emigration  to  some  other  country.  And  it  would  seem  desirable  that  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  Dominions  should  be  for  consultative  purposes  rather  than  for 
executive  action.  This  body  which  you  set  up  here  must,  in  the  first  place,  have 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  in  so  far  as  men  are  to  emigrate 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Central  Authority  would  desire  to  have  representatives 
from  the  Dominions,  with  whom  they  might  consult  from  time  to  time.  And  Avhen 
you  come  to  the  question  of  directing  emigration,  I  should  not  expect  you  could  use 
anything  in  the  nature  of  compulsion.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  worked  out. 
If  you  did  attempt  to  work  it  out,  and  I  take  my  Dominion  as  an  illustration : 
suppose  you  sent  men  to  Canada  and  did  not  permit  them  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
We  could  not  prevent  such  men  going  over  to  the  United  States  immediately, 
because  we  get  tens  of  thousands  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  restrict  emigration  to  that  country.  Therefore  any  effort 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  regard  to  migration  within  the  Empire  would,  according 
to  my  view,  require  to  proceed  on  the  line  of  inducement,  such  as  Mr.  Hewins  has 
already  mentioned. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  With  regard  to  this  Executive  Committee,  or  r/hatever  it  is 
called— 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  The  Central  Authority. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Are  its  functions  to  be  purely  advisoi*y  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  No,  executive. 

CHAIRMAN :  That  is  what  we  are  asking,  whether  it  should  be  executive  or 
consultative. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  If  it  is  to  be  executive  why  is  that  not  expressed  ?  Clause  2,  I 
thought,  gave  it  the  foUowing  duties — to  collect  information,  to  assist  intending 
emigrants,  and  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  Assistance  is  an  executive  function. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  see  you  are  making  provision  for  the  representation  of  the 
Dominions.  But  from  what  is  said,  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  their 
precise  status  on  this  Authority.  I  want  to  say — and  I  am  not  going  to  criticise  this 
proposal  at  all,  because  I  do  not  understand  precisely  what  you  are  trying  to  do 
— I  want  to  say  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  Dominion  representatives  on  the 
Authority,  I  think  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  status  and  the  same  power,  in 
every  way,  as  the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  they  do  not, 
then  they  had  Ijetter  be  off  the  Central  Authority  altogether,  and  they  can  act 
in  their  own  present  position ;  they  can  be  consulted.  If  you  want  to  consult 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  he  can  be  consulted,  as  now.  A.nd  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  or  anywhere  else. 
But  to  piit  Dominion  representatives  on  this  Body  and  deny  them  the  authority 
possessed  by  the  British  representatives  seems  to  me  to  be  conceding  something 
which  is  a  shadow,  which  has  no  substance  in  it.  This  matter  concerns  us.  and  it 
concerns  you.  I  can  quite  understand  your  reluctance  to  a  large  stream  of  people 
going  out  of  this  country,  but  it  concerns  us  too.  We  are  all  prepared,  I  think, 
to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  and  to  make  a  great  effort  to  induce  emigrants, 
ex-Service  men,  to  come  to  the  Dominions,  but  we  want  the  right  kind  of  men,  and  we 
Avant  to  see  that  the  inducements  are  real.  In  short,  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  share 
in  this,  we  want  it  to  be  a  real  share ;  we  want  to  share  the  authority  equally  with 
you.  As  far  as  money  is  concerned,  we  can  discuss  that  afterwards.  But,  if  I  may 
speak  for  Australia,  we  are  giving  our  men  great  grants  of  land,  and  we  will  do  tliat 
for  your  own  men,  and  therefore  it  is  an  impoi-tant  matter  for  us.  .Vnd  if  there  is 
going  to  be  any  Authority  set  up  here  that  is  going  to  say,  "  Go  this  way,"  and 
"  Go  that  way,"  we  A\ant  our  representatives  to  be  on  it,  and  to  have  the  same  status 
as  the  British  i-epresentatives. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  Who  will  issue  passage-brokers'  licences  ? 
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Mr.  HEWINS  :  The  Central  Authority. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Under  the  BiU. 

Mr.  HEWINS:  Yes. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  Therefore  the  mere  actions  of  issuing  licences  or  assisting 
intending  emigrants,  or  assisting  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  the  only  executive 
actions  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS :  No ;  the  later  clauses  of  the  Bill  contain,  as  you  will  see,  a 
good  many  other  points. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  Which  clauses  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  Clauses  9  and  10,  for  instance. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  really  important  word — the  word  which  gives  the  power, 
but  which  occupies  very  little  space  in  the  Bill,  is  the  word  "  assist."  Under  that, 
it  Avill  he  quite  competent  for  the  Central  Authority  to  give  such  assistance  as  they 
think  fit,  in  the  shape  even  of  finance.  But  financial  assistance  on  a  large  scale  would 
have  to  he  done  by  a  scheme  put  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  think  that  most  of  the  people  reading  the  Bill  will  get  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  intended  to  assist  emigrants.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
glad  to  notice  members  of  the  Conference  are  of  the  opinion,  generally,  that  if 
emigration  does  take  place  from  Britain  after  the  war,  all  possible  influence  will  be 
used  to  prevent  emigrants  going  outside  the  Empire.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed — I  shall  not  follow  the  point  out — but  what  I  want 
to  ask  is,  if  anything  of  this  sort  is  in  contemplation  and  a  number  of  ex- Army  men 
who  have  served  in  the  war  have  made  vip  their  minds  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  or 
New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa  —it  does  not  matter  where — and  the  passage  money  is 
121.  or  15/.  for  each  adult,  would  it  be  possible,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  in  case 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion  concerned  is  willing  to  contribute  one-third  of  the 
passage  money,  and  the  intending  emigrant  liimself  is  willing  to  contribute  one-third  — 
would  it  be  possible,  if  this  scheme  is  in  operation,  for  the  Imperial  Government,  or 
the  Authority  set  up  under  the  Bill,  to  contribute  the  other  one-third  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  It  Avould  be  possible  under  the  Bill. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  answer,  because  I  was  not  clear 
about  the  terms  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  COOK :  Possibly,  Mr.  Long  says,  but  not  very  probable. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  perhaps  I  may  be  misunderstood  on  the  point.  I  was 
making  a  general  statement.  I  could  not  ask  for  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  be  put  more  accurately  than  it  was  put  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  who  has 
put  the  position  absolutely  accurately,  and  he  has  accurately  described  our  intentions. 
What  we  are  to  do  for  the  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  after  the  war  it  is  impossible 
now  to  say,  because  we  cannot  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  prol^lem.  But  I  am  sure 
nobody  will  misunderstand  us  when  we  say  that  we  do  not  mean  to  ask  our  men  to 
leave  us  when  we  badly  want  them,  still  less  shall  we  bribe  them  to  do  so.  It  may 
be  that  circumstances  will  so  shape  themselves  that  there  is  more  labour  than 
employment.  It  may  be  that,  as  Mr.  Massey  says,  some  of  these  men,  with  their 
magnificent  record  of  service  behind  them,  may  desire  a  particular  form  of  assistance, 
which  we  are  not  anxious  to  give  them  in  advance.  These  matters  will  all  come 
up  for  decision  when  we  have  a  little  more  information  than  we  have  got  now. 
Everything  is  possible,  but  how  far  it  is  probable  must  depend  on  circumstances 
which  we  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  at  present. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  So  far  as  this  Bill  contemplates  executive  action,  it 
is  executive  action  relating  to  your  own  domestic  affairs,  and  we  should  have  no 
part  in  it.  If  you  require  us  for  consultation,  either  in  the  way  Mr.  Hughes  has 
suggested,  or  by  the  formation  of  a  separate  branch,  well  and  good ;  but  I  for  one 
do  not  want  to  concern  myself  with  executive  action  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  prefer  that  we  should  carry  on  oui-  own  executive  affairs  with 
regard  to  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  other  subject,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  represented  on  any  Executive  Body  which  is  to  deal  with  domestic 
matters  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Mr.  HUGHES :  There  is  one  point,  Mr.  Long,  on  which  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word,  and  which  I  think  requires  very  close  attention.  You  say  you  cannot  tell  now 
what  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  after  the  war  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  If  you  wait  until  after  the  war  to  decide  upon  your  policy  with  regard  to 
emigi*ation,  the  time  will  have  passed  when  you  can  create  an  effective  policy.  We 
have  our  preparations  to  make.  I  think  the  better  plan  will  be  this.  You  say  you  do 
not  know,  but  you  are  prepared  to  do  this  and  to  do  that  with  regard  to  assisting 
emigration,  and  collecting  information,  and  so  on,  and  creating  a  feeling  that  those 
who  do  leave  Kngland  should  leave  it  for  some  part  of  the  Empire.  That  is  very  good. 
But  after  the  war  supposing  you  find  a  labour  market  in  which  tens  of  thousands,  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  are  looking  for  work — that  will  be  no  time  to  create  an 
emigration  policy.  Unless  you  provide  them  with  shipping,  they  cannot  emigrate. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  is  desirable.  And  as  for  what  we 
do,  we  ask  each  soldier  whether  he  desires  to  settle  on  the  land  on  his  return  from  the 
war.  Similarly  you  can  ask  eaeh  man  "  Do  you  desire  to  emigrate  after  the  war  ?  " 
It  does  not  follow  he  will  not  change  his  mind ;  it  does  not  follow  that  many  men  who 
have  said  "  No  "  will  not  say  '"Yes"  afterwards,  and  vice  versa;  but  I  think  you 
would  get  information  of  some  value — you  would  find,  possibly,  one-tenth  of  your 
men  in  the  field  wishing  to  emigrate,  possibly  15  per  cent.  But  I  am  rather  dubious 
of  the  result  of  your  policy  if  yod  are  going  to  leave  it  until  after  the  war  before 
you  formulate  your  scheme. 

CHAIRMAN :  But  that  is  not  our  intention  ;  this  Bill  is  an  indication  of  our 
policy.  But  I  would  only  say  this :  I  do  not  think  we  should  escape  very  severe 
criticism  if  we  did  not  put  a  totally  different  question  to  our  soldiers  from  that  which 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  puts  to  them.  He  does  not  say,  "  Do  you  want  to 
go  to  Australia  ?  "  but  "  Do  you  want  to  settle  on  the  land  ?  "  The  first  question  we 
want  to  put  to  our  men  is  not  "  Do  you  want  to  emigrate  ?  "  but  whether  they 
want  special  provisions  to  enable  them  to  settle  here  at  home.  We  should  l)e 
severely  criticised  if  the  first  suggestion  we  made  to  them  was  one  that  they  should 
leave  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  ready  for  congestion 
due  to  Avant  of  employment.  We  have  our  difficulty,  we  have  our  Authority,  and  we 
have  power  to  frame  schemes,  which  we  should  do,  as  you,  Mr.  Hughes,  rightly  said, 
in  advance.  What  we  are  ti-ying  to  do  is  to  provide  schemes  for  men  settling  here  on 
the  land,  so  far  as  we  can.  But  I  do  not  see  why  we  shoidd  not  take  Mr.  Hughes's 
suggestion  to  obtain  information  by  enquiries. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  In  my  opinion,  the  British  Authorities  when  framing 
these  schemes  to  assist  people  to  keep  within  the  Empire  should  remove  all  idea 
of  any  executive  association  with  the  Oversea  Dominions,  with  New  Zealand  at  all 
events,  because,  otherwise,  I  believe  we  will  get  into  conflict  immediately.  The 
position  of  your  Central  Authority  would  be,  under  this  Bill,  such  that  if  you  decide 
men  are  to  go  oversea  somewhere,  you  have  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  get 
financial  authority  to  help  them  to  go.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Oversea  Dominions 
who  want  men  to  fill  up  gaps  have  to  direct  emigration  to  their  respective  countries, 
and  if  the  Oversea  Dominions  were  associated  with  you  here,  there  wovxld  be  an 
immediate  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  on  that 
lx)dy  to  wait  until  your  decision  as  to  destination  was  given.  I  think  a  conflict  will 
be  set  up  between  the  people  in  the  British  Dominions  and  those  in  the  British  Isles, 
as  to  whether  the  policy  of  emigration  now  proposed  will  suit  them.  Because  after 
the  war  is  over  and  you  have  an  organisation  here  to  keep  your  men  in  these  Islands, 
the  Oversea  countries  will  have  to  exert  themselves  to  induce  some  of  the  men' 
you  want  to  stay  to  go  out  to  our  countries.  Your  scheme  looks  to  me  as  if  it 
should  be  prepared  with  the  intention  of  assisting  people  to  keep  within  the  British 
Empire,  getting  and  disseminating  all  the  information  you  can.  But  you  are  trying 
to  do  a  little  too  much  in  asking  that  the  representatives  of  Oversea  countries,  or  the 
High  Commissioners,  should  go  on,  even  for  co-operation,  or  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
1  tliink  all  the  Oversea  countries  will  have  to  maintain  their  separate  organisations, 
and  do  what  they  can  to  get  people  to  go  out  to  their  countries.  And  the  Central 
Authority  which  you  have  under  this  Bill  will  have  the  power  of  licensing  brokers, 
and  tliey  will  be  able  to  refuse  licences  to  brokers  and  agents.  The  Central  Authority 
might  *ie  a]>le  to  say  the  Oversea  countries  would  have  to  fall  back  on  their  licensed 
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Mr.  BURTON:  Clause  10  says  that  you  must  get  the  approval  of  the 
Authority  before  you  may  carry  on  your  propaganda. 

Mr.  HE  WINS  :  There  is  no  difficulty,  you  can  induce  them  to  go  somewhere 
within  the  Empire. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  am  putting  the  point  raised  by  Sir  Joseph  "Ward.  Provision 
under  which  you  could  prevent  propaganda  going  on  is  in  clause  10.  I  do  not  say 
you  would  use  the  power.  It  struck  me  that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  inclusion  of 
representatives  from  the  Dominions  is  proposed,  this  is  a  United  Kingdom  Bill,  one 
which  does  not  affect  us.  It  is  not  our  business,  it  is  your  business.  And  for  that 
reason,  I  doubt  whether  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  this  Conference  will 
carry  you  much  further  in  regard  to  throwing  light  on  the  subject.  I  think,  Avith 
Mr.  Hughes,  that  we  can  discuss  the  leading  points  on  this  matter,  and  settle  it 
without  delaying  this  Conference,  because  this  is  your  own  United  Kingdom  affair, 
and,  except  for  the  proposal  about  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions,  I  do  not  see 
any  point  in  it  for  us. 

Mr.  HE  WINS :  Clause  10  would  not  interfere  with  your  operations.  As  to 
whether  we  should  have  a  Committee,  I  think  a  Committee  would  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  CALDER :  My  point  is  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Authority.  Sir 
Robert  Borden  has  expressed  our  idea  as  regards  this.  It  should  be  entirely  British, 
because  it  deals  with  purely  domestic  matters. 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  But  in  dealing  with  the  Authority  you  at  once  touch  upon  the 
relation  of  it  to  Imperial  questions  upon  which  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  know  whether  we  are  all  together;  it  is  not  merely  a  United  Kingdom  affair. 

Mr.  CALDER  :  But  the  Authority  will  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
High  Commissioners  here,  and  such  other  agencies  as  may  exist,  with  reference  to 
any  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice.  But,  after  the  discussion  we  have  had, 
it  seems  practically  impossible  to  create  a  body  composed  of  British  representatives 
and  Dominion  representatives  that  Avill  have  executive  functions ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  impossible,  or  at  least  impracticable. 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  Might  I  put  another  alternative  ?  Supposing  you  have,  as  in 
the  Bill,  the  Secretary  of  State  setting  up  this  Executive  Body ;  it  would  be  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Departments  here  who  are  mainly  concerned  in  questions 
of  emigration.  Supposing  you  had  then,  in  addition  to  such  a  Body,  a  Consultative 
Committee,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  Dominion  representatives  on  that, 
so  that  we  were  kept  thoroughly  in  touch?  The  executive  functions  would  be 
discharged  entirely  by  the  Body  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  various 
Departments  working  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  you  might  have  a  Con- 
sultative Committee  representing  different  interests  and  associations  here.  W^ould  it 
not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  Dominion  representatives  on  such  a  Committee,  so  as  to 
keep  us  all  alive  to  one  a,nother's  needs  ?  Why  I  am  anxious  about  it  is,  that  it  is 
so  easy  in  the  press  of  business  for  Imperial  considerations  to  be  forgotten  unless 
they  are  constantly  kept  before  the  people  who  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Your  Bill  will  not  provide  for  that  in  any  case. 

Mr.  HEWINS :  The  constitution  of  the  Authority  is  not  set  forth  in  the  Bill, 
it  is  left  out. 

Mr.  "MASSE Y  :  It  is  a  bigger  subject  than  it  looks,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  finish  it  to-day.  We  shall  have  to  come  back  to  it  another  day.  I  understand 
your  difficulty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  you  do  not  want  to  part  with  your  men 
under  the  existing  circumstances ;  that  is  natural.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are 
imreasonable  enough  to  say  we  shall  take  these  men,  whether  you  want  us  to  or  not ; 
but  if  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate,  we  Avant  to  direct  them  to  our 
Colonies,  and  I  think  you  are  with  us. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Yes,  that  is  right,  Ave  agree  about  that. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Do  you  propose  to  go  any  further  to-day  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  No,  I  want  you  to  decide  Avhether  you  want  to  have  this 
Committee. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  do  not  know. 

Sur  ROBERT  BORDEN :  I  should  not  press  it.  I  think  the  outlook  has  been 
a  little  altered  by  the  discussion.     I  should  not  press  that. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Then  Ave  had  better  adjourn  this  subject,  and  have  it  raised  on  a 
future  occasion. 
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Mr.  MASSE  Y  :  Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do ;  but  may  I  suggest 
to  Mr.  Hewins  that  he  should  be  prepared  with  a  motion  which  we  shall  be  al)le  to 
discuss,  and  which  will  place  some  definite  proposal  before  the  Conference  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Very  well,  we  will  consider  that. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  would  do  it  myself,  for  that  matter,  if  Mr.  Hewins  would 
rather  not.     But  some  member  should  do  it. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Does  that  meet  with  your  approval,  Mr.  Calder  ? 

Mr.  CALDER  :  Yes,  it  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  suggest  for  Mr.  Hemns's  consideration  that  he 
eliminates  from  that  Bill  the  idea  that  the  Oversea  Dominions  are  associated  vnih. 
the  United  Kingdom  in  this  great  work  of  emigration,  and  if  that  Central  Authority's 
power  be  made  clear,  that  it  is  not  going  to  control  the  agent,  or  broker,  or  the 
propaganda  wliicli  is  to  go  on  here  ;  if  you  make  that  clear,  in  my  opinion  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Conference  should  not  endorse  the  proposal  of  the  Bill, 

CHAIRMAN  :  Then  this  is  adjourned,  subject  to  a  resolution  being  brought  up. 

Order  of  Business. 

CHAIRMAN:  On  Wednesday,  the  Committee  suggest  you  should  take  a  group 
of  economic  questions,  as  to  which  memoranda  and  resolutions  have  l)een  prepared 
and  have  been  circulated,  viz..  Raw  materials ;  Post- War  treatment ;  Imports  and 
Exports  Temporary  Control  Bill ;  Non-ferroiis  Metal  Industry  Act ;  Wool  Supplies ; 
Meat  Supplies ;  and  Enemy  Debts. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  We  have  just  been  discussing  a  very  important  matter,  and 
complaints  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  reatling  all  the  documents. 
My  colleague  and  I  feel  that  of  all  the  subjects  which  are  being  raised  before  us, 
probably  this  group  we  have  for  Wednesday  contains  the  most  complicated  and 
most  difficult  of  all,  and  will  give  us  the  most  trouble.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
are  endeavouring  to  educate  ourselves  up  to  all  the  details  of  it,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do  so  in  the  time.  We  rather  feel  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  if  this  group  of 
all-important  questions,  which  are  full  of  difficult  matters,  were  delayed  for  a  little 
while,  not  too  long,  but  until  such  time  as  we  can  get  all  tlie  facts  and  figures,  all  the 
information,  at  our  hand. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Some  of  them  are  only  memoranda  and  are  very  short.  The  idea 
rather  Avas  that  they  could  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  general  subject  opened, 
while  any  discussions  on  specific  resolutions,  or  any  adjourned  discussions,  could  be 
taken  later  on.  That  was  the  idea — not  so  much  that  we  should  take  the  whole 
subjects. 

Mr.  BURTON :  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  beginning  of  them,  by  any  manner 
of  means,  or  the  getting  on  with  them,  but  these  memoranda  we  have  for  Wednesday 
do  not  exhaust  the  area  by  any  means.  We  have  to  look  into  a  great  deal  concerning 
these  matters,  and  I  thought  you  might  go  on  with  some  of  them,  and  delay  others 
for  a  little,  especially  as  some  of  our  colleagues  have  only  just  arrived. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  They  are  all  important. 

Mr.  COOK :  There  is  enough  work  here  for  a  year, 

CHAIRMAN :  I  am  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  MASSEY:  I  think  we  should  take  all  we  can  get  through,  as  the 
Committee  has  arranged. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Why  not  take  what  we  have  for  Wednesday,  and  get  as  far  as 
we  can  -?     There  is  nothing  else  we  can  make  progress  with. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  it  would  be  wiser.  I  am  entirely  in.  the  hands  of  the 
Conference.  I  fully  realise  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  mass  of  stuff  circulated 
which  Ave  have  to  read. 

Sir  ROBERT   BORDEN  :  Which  we  are  supposed  to  read. 

Mr.  COOK  :  That  is  a  better  way  to  put  it. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hughes,  we  had  better  have  a 
preliminary  discussion  on  these  on  Wednesday  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Yes,  I  think  so. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Let  it  stand  at  that,  then. 
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FOURTH  DAY. 


Monday,  24th  June  1918. 


The  Impeeiajl  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The   Right    Honourable  WALTER   H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary   of    State   for 

the  Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Albert  Stani-et,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P.,  Minister  of    Blockade  and 

Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfPairs.  ' ' 

Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
Sir  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Additional  Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign   Affairs    and  Additional    Parliamentary    Secretary,   Board   of 

Trade. 

Canada. 

The  Honourable  A.  Meighen,  K.O.,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Honourable  J.  A.  Calder,  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization. 

Australia. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honom-able  J.  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The    Right    Honourable    Sir    Joseph  Ward,    Bart.,    K.C.M.G.,    Mmister    of 
Finance. 

South  Africa. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Newfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Major-General  His  Highness  The  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E. 
The   Hon.   Sir   S.  P.  Sinha,  K.C,  Member   of   the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.    E.    J.    Harding,    C.M.G.,   Junior    Assistant    Secretary    to    the 
Conference. 


There  were  also  present  : 

Sir  G.  V.  FiDDES,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Victor  A.  A.  Wellesley,  Controller  of  Commercial  and  Consular  Affairs, 

Foreign  Office. 
Mr.  H.  Fountain,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,   Assistant   Secretary,   Commercial    Relations 

and  Treaties  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 
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Mr.     Percy     Ashley,    Assistant     Secretary,    Industries    and     Manuractiires 

Department,  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.    Cecil    Btjpd,     C.B.E.,    iVssistant     Controller    of    Non-Fevrous     Metals, 

Ministry  of  Munitions. 
Mr.  L.  Ch^Wtie,  Legal  Adviser,  De})artment  of  External  Affaii-s,  Canada. 
Sir  11.  (Ia^RAN,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Majorr^neral  Sir  G,  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretjiriat. 

'H.  W.  Carless  Davis,  C.B.E.,  Deputy  Chairman,  War  Trade  Intelligence 

Department. 
And  Private  Secretaries. 


♦  *  s  «  a 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry. 

CHATUMAN  :  The  next  question  is  the  Non-ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act —on 
which  a  Memorandum  has  been  circulated.*  The  Resolution  is  : — ^"  That,  in  pursuance 
"  of  the  policy  of  freeing  the  Empire  from  dependence  on  German-controlled 
"  organisations  in  respect  of  non-forrous  metals  and  ores,  the  Conference  endorses 
"  the  principle  of  the  Non-ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
"  recommends  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  adopt  similar  measures  in  so  far  as 
"  these  have  not  already  been  taken." 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Mr.  Long,  in  that  connection  could  you  get  someone  to  give 
us  an  explanation  as  to  why  you  limit  the  operation  of  your  Bill  to  non-ferrous 
met^ils  ?  Are  not  certain  ferrous  metals  more  distinctly  within  the  class  of  articles 
concerned  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  Might  I  first  read  Resolution  XIX  of  the  last 
Conference  on  this  subject  ?  It  reads  : — "  (1)  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  exports  to 
foreign  countries  of  important  ores  and  metals  (the  produce  of  the  British  Empire) 
should  be  controlled  for  a  period  after  the  M'ar;  (2)  That  the  Conference  would 
welcome  an  appropriate  measure  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  Empire  and  the 
Allied  Countries  from  any  previous  dependence  on  German-controlled  organisations 
with  respect  of  non-ferrous  metals  and  ores ;  (3)  That  the  Government  of  the  Empire 
should  consider  the  desirability  of  imposing  restrictions  on  the  acquisition  of  mineral 
rights  within  the  Empire  by  or  on  behalf  of  subjects  of  present  enemy  States." 
It  was  in  view  of  that  Resolution  of  the  Conference  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
took  steps,  during  the  months  following  the  Conference,  to  secure  that  trading  in  non- 
ferrous  metals,  or  dealing  in,  or  mining,  or  having  any  part  whatever  in  non-ferrous 
metals  in  this  country,  should  be  excluded  from  enemy  influence.  It  is,  I  am 
sure,  within  the  knowledge  of  all  the  members  of  this  Conference,  that  it  was  dis- 
covered at  the  outbreak  of  war  that,  in  so  far  as  many  of  the  non-ferrous  metals  ai'e 
concerned,  there  was,  if  not  a  complete,  something  approaching  to  a  complete,  control 
by  two  or  three  very  powerful  German  organisations.  The  ramifications  of  these 
German  organisations  extended  to  practically  every  country  in  the  world.  It  Mas 
because  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry  occupied  a  very  particular  position,  totally 
different  from  that  of  almost  any  other  industry  in  the  country — certainly  almost  any 
other  very  important  industry  in  the  country — that  we  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
special  legislation,  legislation  of  a  particular  kind,  for  dealing  with  it.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  important,  if  we  were  to  secure  ettective  legislation — that 
is,  to  completely  wipe  out  any  German  control  in  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry — 
that  we  should  not  confuse  the  position  by  introducing  ferrous  metals  or  any  other 
important  industry.  As  I  have  said,  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry  was  so  thoroughly 
dominated  by  the  Germans,  and  they  lia^l  by  their  intricate  methods  of  finance  .secured 
such  an  eil'ective  form  of  control,  that  it  was  necessary  we  should  take  steps  immedi- 
ately to  see  that  this  industry  was  freed  from  the  Germans.  And  after  very  careful 
consideration  (of  course  when  you  legislate  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  presents  very 
many  diflicult  problems)  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  that  this 
industry  should  be  brought  under  a  system  of  licence,  and  so  we  determined  to  legislate 

•   See  pp.  229-31. 
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on  those  lines ;  and  this  particular  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  known  as  the  Non- 
ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act,  1918,  does  provide  that  everyhody  who  desires  to  trade, 
or  to  deal  in  any  way,  in  non-ferrous  metals  must  secure  a  licence  from  the  Board 
of  Ti'ade.  Of  course,  exceptions  are  made  so  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  Avould  not 
become  unduly  burdensome  to  those  who  trade  in  these  metals  in  a  very  minor  way. 
So  those  only  dealing  in  a  very  small  retail  way  are  not  required  to  have  a  licence; 
only  those  dealing  wholesale  upon  a  large  scale  require  licences,  so  excluding  peo})l(^ 
like  plumbers,  and  so  on,  who  require  these  metals  for  their  business.  Those  who 
make  application  for  licences  are  divided  into  two  classes,  determined  by  a  schedule 
which  is  attached  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Those  Avho  do  not  come  within  the 
schedule,  upon  making  application,  are  entitled  to  receive  a  licence  ;  that  licence  is  not 
a  removable  licence  ;  it  is  a  licence  that  is  valid  during  the  whole  time  when  this  Act 
is  in  force,  and  it  can  only  be  revoked  providing  the  holder  of  the  licence  does  some- 
thing which  brings  him  within  the  schedule.  It  was  suggested  at  the  early  stages 
that  this  licence  should  be  issued  for  a  year  only,  and  that  it  should  be  automatically 
renewable  vipon  application ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  that  would  impose  sever6 
difficulties  upon  those  engaged  in  this  trade,  since  it  created  a  continual  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  were  to  receive  a  licence  or  whether  they  were  not,  whereas,  if  they 
received  a  licence  and  they  continued  to  behave  themselves  dui-ing  the  time  they  had 
that  licence,  then  no  question  could  be  raised,  and  they  could  go  ahead  and  make 
their  financial  arrangements  accordingly.  But  as  to  those  who  do  come  within  the 
schedule,  then  it  lies  Avithin  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Tirade  whether  a  licence 
should  be  issued  to  them  or  not.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  because  an 
applicant  does  come  within  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  that  that  applicant  would  not 
receive  a  licence.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whether  a  licence  is  issued  or  not,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  I  should 
read 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Can  a  person  receive  a  licence  irrespective  of  the  country  of  his 
origin  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  I  will  read  the  conditions  which  attach  to  the 
schedule,  and  then  I  will  explain  how  we  propose  to  act.  "  The  conditions  in  the 
"  first  schedule  are  so  framed  as  to  include  : — (1)  businesses  controlled  or  managed, 
"  to  any  substantial  extent,  by  persons  who  are  or  may  have  been  enemy  subjects 
"  (thus  including  the  cases  of  a  business  controlled  by  naturalised  British  subjects  of 
"  enemy  origin) ;  (2)  Companies,  any  of  whose  capital  was  held  by  or  on  behalf  of 
"  enemies  on  the  day  on  which  the  Bill  was  introduced  (12th  November,  1917) ; 
"  (3)  Companies,  firms,  or  individuals,  parties  to  any  agreement,  arrangement  or 
"  understanding  which  might  lead  or  have  led  to  enemy  influence  over  the  concern  : 
"  (4)  Companies,  firms,  or  individuals  having  a  substantial  financial  interest  in  third 
"  concerns  in  which  enemies  also  have  a  substantial  financial  interest ;  (5)  Companies, 
"  firms,  or  individuals  who  are,  by  any  means  whatever,  subject,  directly  or  indirectly, 
*'  to  enemy  influence  or  association  in  the  conduct  of  their  business ;  and  (6)  Com- 
"  panics  which,  having  issued  share  warrants  to  bearer,  have  not  given  notice 
"  requiring  the  holders  of  the  warrants  to  surrender  them  for  cancellation,"  Now 
yovi  can  see  that  in  the  conditions  attached  to  the  schedule  the  net  was  deliberately 
spread  so  wide  as  to  bring  in  everybody  who  might  have  had  at  any  time,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  association  with  enemies,  so  that  it  gave  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  opportunity  of  reviewing  those  applications,  and  then  determining,  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case,  whether  the  applicants  should  receive  a  licence  or  whether  they  should 
not.  Obviously  there  are  many  firms  who  quite  innocently,  acting  well  within  the 
law  at  the  time,  have  done  certain  things  which  bring  them  within  the  schedule  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  reason  why,  if  they  undertake  to  do  certain  things,  they 
should  not  be  given  a  licence.  Eor  instance,  a  very  small  part  of  their  capital  may  be 
held  by  the  enemy. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  There  is  no  prescription  in  the  Bill  as  to  the  amount  which 
would  exclude  them  from  licence  ? 
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Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Whatever  the  amount  may  be,  it  is  covered,  liecause 
it  is  i)ossible  that  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  capital  Iwing  held  by  the  enemy 
might  secure  enemy  control. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Quite  so.  I  have  read  the  Bill  Injfore,  and  the  whole  Bill 
appears  to  me  a  question  of  atlministration  really.  This  Bill  is  so  elastic  in  its 
provisions  that  it  practically  means  this — that  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  is  to  say  whether 
he  shall  have  a  licence  or  whether  he  shall  not.     In  effect  it  comes  to  that. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  Providing  they  come  within  the  schedule.  If  they 
do  not  come  within  the  .schedule  they  liave  never  had  any  enemy  association. 

Mr.  Hl'GHES:  Tliat  is  still  wider.  First  of  all,  they  are  divided  into  two 
parts — those  that  do  come  within  the  schedule  and  those  that  do  not.  As  to  those 
that  do  come  within  the  schedule,  it  is  a  question  of  administration ;  there  is  no 
statutory  prohil)ition.  All  persons  can  have  a  licence  if  the  Board  of  Trade  says 
.so,  or  else,  of  course,  they  do  not  need  a  licence. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  That  is  the  position.     So  that,  as  Mr.  Hughes  has 

pointed  out,  it  is  really  a  (luestion  of  administration.  It  is  really  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  a  licence  shall  l)e  granted  or  not,  and  it  was 
l)ecause  it  was  necessary,  to  spread  the  net  so  wide  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  have  this  discretion  in  granting  these  licences. 

Well,  after  the  Act  was  passed,  we  set  up  a  Conunittee  composed  of  men  of 
legal  knowledge  and  l)usiness  knowledge,  but  not  in  any  way  identified  with  the 
trade,  to  deal  with  all  the  applications  that  are  received,  of  which  there  ai-e  a  great 
many.  'I^he  function  of  that  Committee  is  simply  to  investigate  and  report  tiie  facts. 
If  they  report  that  the  applicant  does  not  come  within  the  schedule,  then  we  give  him 
a  licence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  report  that  he  does  come  within  the  schedule, 
then  the  applicant  is  referred  back  to  this  same  Committee,  l)ut  the  Committee  is 
strengthened  I)y  adding  two  or  thi-ee  men  of  special  business  competence,  who  will 
deal  with  the  application  and  will  again  go  into  tiie  matter  with  greater  s<;rutiny, 
with  greater  care,  than  wjis  possil)le  by  tlie  previous  Committee,  l)ecau.se  tliat 
Committee  was  only  to  determine  whether  the  applicant  was  within  the  schedule  or 
not.  This  other  Committee  is  to  determine,  the  applicant  l)eing  within  the  schedule, 
what  are  the  facts  which  brought  him  witliin  the  schedule,  and  those  facts  ai-e 
reported  back  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Then  it  lies  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  with 
those  facts  before  them,  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  licence  shall  be  granted.  That 
is  briefly  the  position.  Obviously,  as  the  result  of  this  legislation,  it  would  l)e 
impossil)le,  uidess  the  Boanl  of  Trade  gave  a  direction  to  that  effect,  for  the  enemy  to 
have  any  possible  control  over  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry  in  this  coinitry. 

Mr.  HCGHES  :  Let  me  ask  you  one  (luestion.  I  see  hei-e  that  in  Section  1  the 
non-ferrous  metals  and  ores  to  which  the  Act  applies  are  set  out  as  l)eing  zinc,  copper, 
tm,  lead,  nickel,  and  aluminium. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Well,  it  occurs  to  me  to  wonder  why  tungsten  ores  and 
molyMenum  are  not  includetl. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  We  can  add  to  this  list  by  Order  in  Council  at  any 
time.  Obviously  we  could  not  leave  the  industry  in  the  position  iu  which  it  w&s  at 
the  time  that  this  Act  was  passed.  The  German  combination  was  tremendously 
powerfid.  In  this  country,  apart  from  the  connection  of  the  German  organisation, 
the  linns  in  this  country  were  really  comparatively  small.  There  was  no  fusion 
of  interests,  there  was  no  influence  working  like  the  big  dominating  influence 
of  the  Germans.  The  British  firms  were  comparatively  small.  So  steps  have  l)een 
taken  to  secure  a  liision  of  the  interests  of  the  imixirtant  British  firms,  and  for 
the  estal)]ishiuent  of  a  liig  undertaking,  purely  British,  upon  lines  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  the  Germans,  but  which,  of  course,  would  l)e  entirely  independent  in 
every  way  of  (iernian  association.  The  French  are  taking  steps  in  that  direction. 
I  am  hoi)eful  that  the  United  Stales  will  take  a  similar  line.  Of  course,  in  that 
country  they  are  taking  steps  to  e.vclude  all  German  association  with  their  non- 
ferrous  metal  industry,  and  T  am  hopeful  that  the  Dominions  will  co-operate  with  this 
big  organisation   which  is  lieing  .set  up  here  with  the  knowledge    of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  and  which  will  be  an  organisation  powerful  enough  not  only  to  meet  the 
demands  within  the  Empire,  but  to  take  its  place  as  a  great  world  trading  industry 
in  competition  with  the  Germans. 

Now  I  might  deal  with  the  particular  point  as  to  why  we  are  dealing  only  with 
non-ferrous  metals,  and  not  with  ferrous  metals.  As  I  have  explained,  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  deal  with  non-ferrous  metals  as  a  particular  problem,  and  l^ecause  we  had 
to  deal  with  them  in  this  special  way,  that  is  by  licensing,  which  might  not  l)e 
necessary  for  the  ferrous  metal  industry,  we  determined  to  exclude  ferrous  metals 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  After  all,  in  determining  whether  our  present  enemies 
are  to  have  any  association  whatever  after  the  war,  not  only  with  the  ferrous  metal 
industry  but  ^ith  other  industries — coal,  for  instance,  and  with  other  very  essential 
industries— we  must  deal  with  the  whole  thing  as  one  big  question.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  take  each  particular  industry  by  itself  and  determine  how  the  Germans 
sliall  be  kept  out.  If  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  that  our  present 
enemies  are  to  be  excluded  from  participating  or  having  any  share  in  certain  trading  in 
this  country,  then  that  can  be  dealt  with  by  general  legislation  and  not  upon  the  specific 
lines  upon  which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  non-ferrous  metals. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  You  say  "  if "  that  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
Has  the  Government  any  declared  policy  now  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  No;  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  to-day. 
Certainly  as  regards  dyes  the  Government  have  given  an  indication  of  policy 
there  ;  but  with  regard  to  some  of  the  more  important  industries  in  which  it  might 
be  found  desirable  to  exclude  Germans  from  participating  or  associating,  as  far  as 
I  know  that  has  not  been  determined  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Excluding  them  entirely  from  any  share  in  the  trade. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  Yes.  The  Government  has  not  determined  that 
yet,  but  it  has  determined  that  in  regard  to  non-ferrous  metals  they  are  not  to  have 
any  share  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  That  is  independent  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  And  that  applies  to  dyes,  too  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Dyes  are  not  in  the  Bill. 

Sir.  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Dyes  we  have  to  deal  with  later  on. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  We  had  this  whole  subject  referred  to  a  Committee  of  experts 
in  Canada,  and  the  Committee  reported  the  day  before  we  left.  The  Government 
have  as  yet  taken  no  action  on  the  Report.  The  tendency  of  the  Report  was  to 
intimate  that  the  principle  should  lie  extended,  and  the  Report  was  generally 
favourable  to  the  action  taken  here. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  This  matter  is  one  in  which  I  have  taken  a  considerable  interest. 
As  you  may  know,  sir,  the  operations  of  the  Metallgesellschaft  have  gone  as  far, 
I  suppose,  in  Australia  as  anywhere.  Certain  circumstances,  perhaps,  conduced 
to  the  strength  of  that  organisation  in  our  country.  Australia  occupies  a  very 
high  place  among  non-ferrous  metal-producing  coimtries.  And  when  war  broke  out, 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  controlled  the  whole  of  these  metals.  The  position 
in  this  (jountry  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  most  unsatisfactory,  and  it  remained  so,  as 
you  know,  for  a  very  long  time  after  the  war  began,  for  notwithstanding  that  I 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  Avhat  TMerton's  really  were,  Merton's  were 
juh  ising  and  acting  as  agents  for  the  Government  here  for  some  considerable  time 
after  war  liroke  out.  What  we  did  in  Australia  is  probably  known,  but  if  it  is  not 
known,  I  may  shortly  state  it.  We  have  done  all  that  you  have  done  in  your  Non- 
Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act,  but  we  have  gone  farther,  and  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  go  farther. 

The  scope  of  the  Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act  seems  to  be  too  narrow.  I 
am  rather  astonished  at  your  leaving  out  of  your  schedule  tungsten  ores  and  molyb- 
denum, because  if  you  do  not  control  these,  you  cannot  compete  eifectively  in  steel 
and  machinery.     Modern   civilisation  rests    upon  a  foundation  of   steel.      It   is   a 
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metal  foundation.  The  spiritual  essence,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  of  the  whole  edifice  is 
tungstfMi  and  molybdenum,  and  without  these  your  house  lacks  that  which  is 
essential.  If  you  are  going  to  hold  your  own  in  machine  production,  in  highrgratle 
steel,  you  must  have  these  metals.  That  by  the  way.  Tliat  can  be  remedied,  and 
nothing  more  need  l)e  said  about  it  than  to  point  out  that  th»ise  metals  ought  to  1x3 
included. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Long  and  gentlemen,  what  I  think  is  a 
very  grave  defect  in  the  Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act.  When  you  leave  the 
future  M'elfare  of  this  great  business,  which  l)efore  the  war  was  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  to  administration,  you  take  a  risk  tiiatyou  have  no  right  to 
take.  Those  great  interests  in  whose  hands  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry  formerly 
rested  will  seek  to  restore  the  status  quo,  and  will  not  be  stopped  by  so  frail  a  barrier 
as  administration,  unless  this  is  supported  by  statutory  prohibition.  It  is  perfectly 
well-known  that  when  this  war  broke  out  England  was  merely  a  satellite  of  Germany 
so  far  as  non-ferrous  metal  was  concerned.  She  played  a  minor  part.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  were  persons  with  English  names  in  this  business.  Merton  is  an 
English  name  as  far  as  I  know.  However,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  he  was 
a  German  Jew,  and  that  this  firm,  Merton's,  that  is  to-day  the  Metallgesellschaft, 
with  Beer  Sondheimer  and  Aron  Hirseh,  controlled  practically  the  whole  of  the  non- 
ferrous  metal  operations  of  this  great  country.  And  they  did  this  although  it  was 
perfectly  well  known,  or  should  have  been,  that  those  who  controlled  these  metals 
controlled  to  a  great  extent  the  destinies  of  the  nation ;  yet  it  wtis  in  the  hands  of 
that  comparatively  small  clique  of  foreigners,  of  potential — nay,  of  actual — enemies, 
of  persons  whose  financial  resources  were  almost  colossal,  whose  organisation  was 
world-wide,  that  the  control  of  this  vital,  this  most  profitable,  industry  rested.  It  was 
so  in  America.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  Americans  that  the  Germans  went 
into  the  market  and  controlled  it  almost  a»s  completely  as  they  controlled  yours. 
They  controlled  spelter,  to  a  large  extent  lead,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  copper, 
although  even  there  their  operations  were  formidable  enough. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  war  was  declared.  During  those  four  years  of 
war- dreadful  war,  a  life  and  death  struggle -for  alK)ut  18  months  the  fabric  and 
foundations  of  this  great  organisation  in  England  remained  practically  as  stable  as 
ever  they  hml  l)een.  although  the  thunders  of  war  sounded  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Empire.  I  l>eUeve  they  contributed  to  some  of  our  patriotic  organisations  here. 
But  they  were  still,  as  ever,  agents  of  our  deadly  enemy.  They  practically  controlled 
the  wiiole  of  the  business  and  acted  as  agents  of  the  British  Government.  Now,  two 
years  and  a  half  have  elapsed,  and  this  great  tentiicle  of  the  Metallgesellschaft  has 
discreetly  coiled  itself  in  semi-obscurity.  We  cannot  see  it,  but  I  am  most  reluctant 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  here.  I  am  indeed  most  certain  that  it  is  here.  It  may  be  that 
they  have  put  a  caretaker  in.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  with  all  seriousness,  whether 
you  think  that  by  {wlniinistration  you  are  able  to  deal  with  this  tremendous  organisa- 
tion, whose  power  was  such  that  it  not  only  hatl  economic  domination  before  the 
war,  but  for  long  after  war  had  been  raging,  a  life  and  death  struggle  l)etween 
Germany  and  England,  this  German  organisation  still  retained  its  economic  domina- 
tion. Do  you  think  that  you  can  cope  with  an  organisation  such  as  this,  which  even 
war  could  not  dislodge,  by  administration  ?  There  ought  to  be  a  policy,  national  in 
its  character,  declaring  plainly  what  its  attitude  towards  enemy  trade  is  to  be  after 
the  war.  The  legislation  ought  to  say  plainly  that  no  person  of  enemy  origin, 
naturalised  or  not,  can  hold  shares  ii)  companies,  or  deal,  whether  directly  or  through 
an  agent,  in  these  metals,  or  in  any  other  thing  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire. 

But,  confining  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  this  particular  question  of  non-ferrous 
metals,  I  say  you  are  up  against  an  organisation  too  formidable,  too  subtle  in  its 
operations,  to  be  dealt  with  by  administration.  Administrations  come  and  go ;  this 
organisation  endures.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  it  has  its  agents  here  now  in  our  midst. 
Nothing  sliort  of  the  legislation  which  Australia  has  adopted,  wliich  says  plainly  tiiat 
no  person  wlio  is  not  a  natural-born  subject  can  purchase  metal,  will  do.  Perhaps  I 
may  state  what  we  have  done  in  Australia.  Fii-st  of  all,  all  metals  pass  through  an 
exchange  ;  all  transactions  are  open  on  that  exchange  ;  metal  cannot  be  bought  except 
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through  a  member  of  the  exchange,  and  no  person  can  buy,  and  no  person  can  sell, 
unless  he  is  a  natural-born  British  subject. 

Mr.  MASSEY:  Not  naturalised. 

iVIr.  HUGHES  :  Not  naturalised ;  no.  Mere  naturalization  is  not  enough.  It 
may  be  that  circumstances,  or  time,  will  compel  us  to  modify  that.  But  if  you  are 
simply  going  to  say  that  a  man  who  is  a  naturalised  British  sidjject  can  do  this,  then 
the  Metallgesellschaft,  and  Merton,  and  all  these  people,  can  do  exactly  the  same 
after  the  war  as  before. 

Sir  ARTHUR  STEEL-MAITLAND :  Does  it  exclude  Allies  as  well  as 
enemies  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Oh  no.  We  have  in  our  war  legislation  drawn  a'  clear  distinc- 
tion between  Allies  and  enemy  subjects.  But  I  was  speaking  about  naturalised 
enemy  subjects.  As  to  aliens,  legally  so  called,  they  fall  into  two  classes — those 
who  are  enemy  subjects,  subjects  of  a  country  with  w  Inch  we  are  now  at  war,  and 
those  Avho  are'  subjects  of  Allied  countries.  And,  of  coiu-se,  there  is  a  third  class : 
those  who  are  neutrals.  However,  the  principle  I  wish  to  lay  down,  and  indicate 
as  being  adopted  by  Australia,  is  that,  so  far  as  enemy  subjects  are  concerned, 
naturalization  is  not  enough,  and  will  not  be  enough,  and  we  do  not  leave  that  to  the 
Administration,  but  declare  it  by  statute. 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL :  May  I  ask  what  provision  you  make  for  the  case  of 
dealing  with  a  natural-born  British  subject  or  an  Allied  subject  acting  on  behalf  of 
an  enemy  subject  ?     How  do  you  hit  them  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Well,  I  have  not  got  our  Act,  but  the  position  is  practically 
the  same,  I  suppose,  as  where  a  man  may  go  upon  the  market  and  buy  for  an  unknown 
principal.  That  is  the  law  of  agency.  A  man  may  bviy  for  an  luikuown  principal. 
I  do  not  know  Avhat  the  provision  is  for  that,  but  I  will  look  it  up. 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL  :.The  only  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  must  come  back  to  administration  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  do  not  deny  that,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  bai — a  barrier,  over 
which  administration  cannot  go;  because  you  are  dealing  with  things  with  which,  I 
say,  it  is  not  safe  to  entrust  any  Administration  to-day.  You  have  got  to  say 
definitely,  'No,  it  shall  not  be';  the  Metallgesellschaft  and  Morton's  nuist  be 
permanently  banished  from  this  country  whether  they  come  up  in  the  name  of 
Jones,  Brown,  Robinson,  Merton  or  Moses. 

Sir  ARTHUR  STEEL-MAITLAND  :  In  this  case  is  there  a  bar  to  a  naturalised 
British  subject  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  If  he  is  a  German,  yes,  certainly.  I  am  l)ound  to  say,  gentlemen, 
if  you  are  going  to  make  war,  make  it  in  the  spirit  in  Avhich  men  make  war.  You 
cannot  make  war  and  at  the  same  time  hold  out  your  hand  in  sign  of  amity.  Our 
fellow  countrymen  are  shedding  their  l)loo(l  every  day,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  war 
Germany  secures  economic  domination  again,  it  will  be  a  sacrilege— a  crime  against 
the  dead  as  against  the  living.  I  am,  therefore,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  not  in 
favour  of  relying  oa  administration.  T  do  not  deny  the  dilliculties  nor  do  I  deny 
that  your  circumstances  differ  from  ours,  that  your  interests  are  more  complex  and 
greater  than  ours.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  your  dangers  are  greatei — infinitely 
greater.  AVe  have  eliminated  Germans  absolutely  from  the  share  list.  AYe  have  not 
only  taken  the  shares  of  enemy  subjects,  but  we  have  sold  them,  so  that  after  the 
war  they  cannot  again  come  into  their  hands.  They  have  gone.  And  it  is  true  that 
in  .Australia  an  industry  which  before  the  war  was  absolutely  under  German  control 
is  now  absohdely  devoid  of  that  control,  and  that  control  cannot  be  restored  unless 
Germany  wins  in  this  war  and  is  enabled  to  dictate  terms  to  .Vustralia.  Nothing  else 
will  suffice.  And,  as  my  colleague  Mr.  Cook  reminds  me,  we  have  done  this  under 
the  War  Precautions  Act,  which  is  an  Act  analogous  to  what  you  call  herejthe 
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Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  I  am  not  going  to  say  as  u  lawyer  that  there  are  not 
spots  on  the  sun  with  regard  to  the  War  Precautions  Act  and  the  Defence  of  the 
Kealni  Act,  hut  I  am  going  to  say  this,  that  it  is  a  convenient  and  potent  Act  and  an 
effective  instrument,  and  that  in  some  shape  or  other  it  may  have  to  l)e  continued 
after  the  War  — at  any  rate  during  tlie  period  of  reconstruction. 

I  only  wish  to  say,  hy  way  of  conclusion,  that  whatever  legislation  is  necessiary 
to  give  effect  to  this  policy,  and  carry  it  to  the  point  which  I  am  of  the  opinion 
it  should  be  cai-ried,  will  be  agreed  to  and  l)e  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Austmlia ;  but  it  will  be  useless  for  us  to  act  in  this  way  if  Britain 
herself  allows  this  German  influence  to  creep  in  again.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  us  lo 
purge  Australia,  on  one  side  of  the  metal  industry,  of  German  in^uence,  if  you  allow 
it  here  to  creep  in  ?  You  know  how  these  things  are  done  by  administration.  A 
man  comes  along  and  asks  for  a  licence.  He  goes  to  a  Department.  The  J^epart- 
ment  works  like  a  ma<'hine  and  he  gets  it.  And  in  tliis  country,  Avhere  this  influence 
is  so  pov^erfiil,  it  is  able,  in  tiie  face  of  the  whole  nation  crying  out  to  h&  delivered 
from  it,  still  to  liold  it.s  own.  I  remember,  a  year  after  the  war,  in  Australia,  a  man 
named  Baer— a  man  who  spoke,  so  the  cables  said,  with  a  thick  guttural  accent— saying 
it  was  impossible  (he  was  speaking  on  Ijehalf  of  Merton's,  who,  as  I  say,  were  acting  as 
advisers  of  the  British  Government)  to  wipe  out  German  influence,  Ixjcause  there 
was  no  way  in  which  we  could  dispose  of  the  metal,  and  our  efforts  were  puny.  And 
they  are  here  now,  remember.  I  say.  What  is  the  use  of  our  Dominions  trying  to  do 
anything  alone  ?  What  can  we  do  ?  Because  «e  have  got  to  sell  the  metal  to  some- 
l)ody.  Well,  we  have  sold  some  of  our  metal  to  you.  That  is  all  right.  But  if  you 
in  turn  are  going  to  allow  a  naturalised  Cierman  subject,  a  person  who  is  of  enemy 
origin,  to  deal  in  metals,  then  the  same  thing  will  happen  again.  You  must  purge 
the  whole  body  of  this  disease  or  you  will  fail  utterly.  For  us  to  lop  a  limb  while 
you  do  not  purge  the  whole  body  will  l)e  of  no  avail.  What  is  the  good  of  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  or  any  part  of  the  Empire  doing  this  unless  the  whole  does  it  ? 
And  therefore  I  say  that,  while  I  rejoice  that  the  Legislature  should  pass  this 
Non-Eerrous  Metal  Industry  Act,  while  I  admit  the  vei-y  many  and  grave  difli- 
culties  which  confront  you,  1  regret  that  you  have  not  gone  farther.  However,  to 
the  extent  you  have  gone,  and  to  the  extent  that  you  seek  our  co-operation,  you  shall 
most  certainly  have  it. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Long,  New  Zealand,  as  New  Zealand,  is 
seriously  interested  in  the  question  of  non-fen-ous  metals.  I  do  not  say  they  are 
non-existent  in  New  Zealand,  but  I  do  not  think  New  Zealand  is  likely  to  produce,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  at  any  time  in  the  future,  any  very  large  quantities.  All 
the  same,  New  Zealand  is  interested  as  part  of  the  Empire,  and  I  agree  most 
thoroughly  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  last  speaker,  Mr.  Hughes.  I  think 
the  information  that  is  supplied  to  us  in  the  Memorandum  now  Iwfore  members 
of  the  Conference*  furnishes  positive  proof  of  what  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
since  the  war  broke  out — that  if  Germany  hatl  not  lieen  foolish  enough  to  go  to  war 
at  the  time  she  did,  and  if  she  had  kept  quiet  and  pursued  this  policy  of  peaceful 
penetration  for  perhaps  10, 15,  20,  or  25  years  longer,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
for  Germany  to  go  to  war,  with  Britain  at  all  events,  l)ecause  she  would  by  that  time 
liave  secured  control  of  many  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  she  would  have  had  so  much  control  industrially,  conmiercially,  and  finaucially 
that  Great  Jlritain  would  have  become  what  has  been  cjviled  to-day  a  satellite  of  the 
German  Empire.  AYe  have  had  our  lesson,  Mr.  Long,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
lesson  is  not  gohig  to  be  lost. 

Personally,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  resolution.  I  agree  witli  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  I  am  only  sorry,  like  Mr.  Hughes,  that  it  does  not  go  farther.  I  think  it 
ought  to  go  a  great  deal  farther,  and  1  do  not  think  this  very  important  question 
should  be  left  to  administration.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  should  Ije  provided, 
clearly  and  definitely,  in  any  legislation  that  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, that,  as  far  as  non-ferrous  metals  are  concerned — and  we  are  only  dejiling  with 
non-ferrous  metals  now — we  shall  not  get  back  to  the  position  that  we  occupied  in 
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relation  to  Germany  prior  to  the  war.  One  has  only  got  to  read  part  of  the  second 
paragraph  to  realise  that,  and  I  am  going  to  (juote  it  now  so  that  it  may  he  in  the 
lleport.  "This  last-named  organisation  (the  Metallgesellschaft)  either  directly  or 
"  through  its  constituent  concerns,  had  hy  the  outbreak  of  war  established,  or 
"  acquired,  controlling  financial  interests  in  metal-dealing,  mining  or  working  eom- 
"  panics  or  chemical-metallurgical  companies  in  Germany,  Austria,  the  United 
"  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Spain,  Australia,  Africa,  Mexico, 
"  and  Italy.  Distinct  from  the  Metallgesellschaft  group  of  companies,  but  closely 
"  associated  with  the  same  interests  and  with  each  other  in  various  syndicates  and 
"  combinations,  were  Beer  Sondheimer  &  Co.,  of  Frankfort,  with  interests  in  com- 
"  panics  in  Germany,  xVustria,  Italy,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and 
"  Aron  Hirsch  &  Co.,  of  Halberstadt,  which  also  had  subsidiary  companies  in  various 
"  countries.  As  illustrations  of  the  activities  of  the  German  group  of  associated 
"  undertakings  there  may  be  mentioned  the  International  Lead  Convention  and  the 
"  International  Spelter  Convention,  both  of  which  were  formed  by  the  Metall- 
"  gesellschaft.  The  position  of  the  German  interests  was  so  strong  that  they  were 
"  able  to  force  the  smelters  of  these  metals  in  other  countries  into  those  conventions 
"  which  regulated  the  world's  prices ;  and  by  controlling  the  market  the  German 
"  interests  were  able  in  some  cases  to  restrict  the  development  of  the  smelting  of  the 
"  metals  elsewhere  than  in  Germany."  That  is  to  say,  as  far  as  these  metals  were 
concerned,  they  liatl  acquired  almost  complete  control,  and  what  they  were  doing  with 
regard  to  non-ferrous"  metals,  there  is  no  question,  according  to  the  evidence  which  has 
been  forthcoming  over  and  over  again  since  the  war  broke  out,  they  were  doing  in  other 
directions — commercially  and  financially — and  doing  it  in  a  wonderful  manner.  As 
I  .say,  we  have  had  our  lesson,  and  I  hope  nothing  of  the  sort  will  ever  be  permitted 
again.  I  feel  very  strongly,  and  I  do  not  mind  saying  it  anywhere,  that  the  Germans 
have  got  to  go  out  and  be  kept  out.  That  should  be  the  direction  in  which  legisla- 
tion should  go  all  over  the  British  Empire,  and  I  hope  that  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  British  Parliament  itself  will  go.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  at  present,  and 
I  have  only  dealt  with  the  principle,  not  with  details. 

CHAIRMAN:  Has- anyone  else  any  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  this 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  ?  Is  the  Conference  prepared  to  adopt  it  as 
it  stands  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD :  In  Newfoundland  we  have  already  adopted  your  Bill. 

C^HAIRMAN  :  The  Resolution  is  :  "  That  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  freeing 
"  the  Empire  from  dependence  on  German- controlled  organisations  in  respect  of 
"  non-feiTOus  metals  and  ores,  the  Conference  endorses  the  principle  of  the  Non- 
"  Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  recommends  the 
"  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  adopt  similar  measures  in  so  far  as  these  have  not 
"  alrea(ly  been  taken."     Is  it  your  pleasure  that  that  Resolution  should  be  adopted  ? 

k;  Sil-  JOSEPH  WARD :  Before  that  is  put,  Mr.  Long,  I  want  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  oug:ht  •  to  be  included  in  this  Bill  provision  for  both  tungsten  and 
molybdenum,  and  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  that  the  essential  point  of  dealing  with  the 
production  of  steel  is  to  be  left  to  administrative  action,  to  any  Government  in  power, 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  intention  of  the  present  Government  is  to  take  the 
necessary  action,  and  so  to  protect  the  British  Empire  from  possible  control  by  the 
enemy. 

Now  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  why 
there  is  any  necessity  to  exclude  two  of  the  main  essentials  from  an  Act  of 
Parliament  if  you  are  going  to  grip  this  matter  and  prevent  any  possibility  of 
evasion.  We  have  listened  to  the  obsei-vations  which  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Australia,  has  made  upon  this  matter,  and  those  of  us  who  have  followed  the  matter 
out  closely  in  the  oversea  countries  know  that  Australia,  under  his  administration, 
diiefly  under  liis  direction,  took  the  strongest  course  of  any  part  of  the  Empire  to 
prevent,  not  alone  during  the  war  but  after  the  war,  a  reversion  to  the  condition  of 
things  whose  existence  was  largely  unknown  until  we  got  into  the  trouble  of  the 
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war.  But  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  weakness  in  this  legislation  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  going  to  allow  by  administration  these  powerful,  influential  concerns 
here,  by  nominating  other  people  even,  to  continue  to  be  in  a  position  of  great 
financial  power,  and  to  Ije  able  in  a  year,  or  two  or  three  years,  from  now  to 
commence  building  up  their  organisation  with  a  view  to  the  future  destruction-  if 
they  can  do  it,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  never  be  able  to  do  it— of  this  Kmpire,  that 
should  be  removed,  and  there  should  lie  no  question  about  it.  That  should  Ix;  done, 
in  my  opinion,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  Administration, 
whoever  they  may  be,  to  say  who  shall  receive  a  licence  and  who  shall  not.  It  will 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  in  the  course  of  six  or  twelve  months  after  this  war 
is  over  for  any  new  set  of  names  to  be  created  here.  It  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
old  thing.  People  know  very  well  they  have  only  to  go  to  someone  and  get  a  licence 
and  we  shall  bo  right  back  to  where  we  were  when  this  war  started.  On  this  question 
it  seems  to  me  to  lie  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  whole  Empire  is  one,  not  only  in  its 
desire,  but  in  its  determination,  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  the  enemy  having  the  use 
of  these  metals  vvhich  were  so  valuable  to  them  in  the  past.  I  cannot  see,  and  I  have 
not  heard  any  good  reason — if  there  is  one  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is — why 
there  is  any  question  of  leaving  ferrous  metals  out  of  the  net  and  for  not  making  it 
compulsory— making  it  imjx)ssible  for  powerful  financial  people  to  get  into  a  position 
which  we  are  all  trying  to  stop.  If  the  Home  Government,  who  are  masters  of  their 
own  business — if  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire  they  are  not  going  to  make  the  founda- 
tions right  and  sound  and  strong,  what  is  the  use  after  all  of  any  of  the  individual 
portions  of  the  oversea  countries  putting  legislation  upon  their  statute-books  to  help 
to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  things  ?  Such  legislation  will  l)e  quite  useless  if 
the  foundation  is  not  sound.  If  tliat  foundation  is  to  l)e  left  in  a  rotten  condition 
the  whole  structure  will  tumble  down  alwut  our  ears  before  we  know  where  we  are. 

I  hope  l)efore  the  Conference  is  over  we  sliall  go  a  great  deal  further  than  has 
been  proposed  in  connection  with  some  of  these  matters.  I  want  later  on  to  test  the 
feeling  of  the  Conference  to  see  whether  they  are  going  to  allow  our  enemies  to  Ije  on 
the  same  basis  with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal  as  are  the  British  and  French.  I  want 
to  know — to  get  back  to  the  j)olicy  of  tlie  British  Government,  which  is  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  matter — I  want  to  know  if,  after  we  have  done  all  these  things,  the  raw 
materials  are  to  come  in,  and  if,  when  those  raw  materials  are  converted  into 
manufactured  articles,  they  are  going  to  be  available  for  our  enemies  at  a  very  much 
increased  profit  to  the  people  who  are  getting  our  raw  materials  here.  For  instance, 
as  an  illustration,  I  may  take  the  case  of  wool.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  with 
regard  to  the  wool  that  we  are  selling  here,  and  which  is  converted  into  manufacturtsd 
articles,  that  there  are  people  here  who  have  raised  their  wholesale  prices  100  per  cent., 
and  we  are  helping  the  Empire  by  getting  oiur  people  to  enter  into  arrangements  to 
supply  the  raw  materials  which  are  being  converted  into  manufactured  articles,  the 
makers  of  which  are  making  an  enormous  profit  out  of  the  very  wool  we  are  supplying 
in  order  to  help  the  Empire  during  the  war  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  do  not 
do  something  drastic,  and  if  it  is  not  done  in  the  Parliament  of  this  country  here,  we 
are  going  to  get  back  to  as  bad  a  condition  as  we  were  in  liefore,  if  not  worse. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  subject  hjis  got  to  l)e  gripped  determinedly,  and  no 
loopholes  left,  particularly  in  the  Motherland.  •_  The  young  countries  will  come  into 
line  and  do  what  is  re(iuired,  but  if  there  is  weakness  here  it  will  extend  right  over 
the  whole  Empire. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  Mr.  Long,  the  Government  of  India  are  prepared  to  introduce 
a  Bill  on  the  principle  of  the  Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act.  But  I  would  ask, 
before  this  Resolution  goes  to  the  vote,  whether  after  the  very  strong  things  which 
have  been  said  at  this  Conference,  we  could  not  have  a  copy  of  the  Act  which  has 
been  passed  in  Australia  circulated  to  the  Conference.  We  are  ready  to  undertake, 
so  far  ius  India  is  concerned,  to  pass  a  Bill  on  the  same  principle,  Init  we  have  a 
natural  desire  to  choose  the  l>est,  and  the  point  which  I  am  interested  to  know  is 
this  -  whether  when  you  draw  up  a  statutory  prescription  which  den's  not  leave 
anyrhing  to  the  dangers  of  administration,  although  it  looks  lietter,  is  it  really  l)ctter? 
Can  you  draw  the  net  as  wide  ?     Can  you  prevent  by  a  stiitute  tilings  wliich  you 
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can  prevent  by  a  licensing  system?  That  is  tlie  wiiole  point.  I  venture  to  express 
the  belief  Avith  the  utmost  emphasis  that  there  is  no  part  ol'  the  Empire  as  determined 
in  trying  to  tind  the  best  way  of  doing  this  as  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  l)efore 
copying  the  example  of  Australia  or  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  should  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  alternative  methods,  so  that  I  could  see  which  to  i-ecommend 
to  the  Government  of  India  as  the  most  watertight  in  practice  as  well  as  in  principle. 
CHAIRMAN  :  You  do  not  propose  that  th(>  Resolution  to-day  be  adjourned 
for  that  ? 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  No,  sir.    I  support  the  Resolution,  but  [  ask  that  the  Australian 
Act  l>e  circulated. 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  should  like  to  say  in  reference  to  this  matter  that  we  are  apt  to 
place  administration  and  statutory  power  in  a  somewliat  false  relation  to  eacli 
other.  After  all,  administration  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  functions 
proposed  by  statute  in  a  reasonable  and  practicable  and  effective  way.  I  take  it 
everyone  of  us  in  our  long  experience  as  administrators  of  affairs  agrees  strongly  that 
whilst  the  terms  of  a  statute  may  well  be  mandatory,  large  powers  should  be  left 
to  the  exercise  of  our  own  discretion.  But  I  think  this  German  cancer,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  as  it  shapes  itself  with  regard  to  the  metal  industry,  will  not  be  stamped  out 
either  by  licence  or  by  administration  solely,  nor  yet  by  a  statute  solely,  however 
powerful  and  comprehensive  that  statute  may  be.  It  is  a  many-sided  thing — ^indeed, 
it  is  a  hydra-headed  thing,  and  as  fast  as  you  chop  one  of  its  heads  off  others  come. 
We  have  found  that  it  is  by  a  combination  of  all  the  possible  powers  which  can  be 
got  together  that  we  have  been  able  to  root  it  out  from  Australia,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  same  thing  will  be  found  here.  Not  only  have  we  provided  for  it  l)y  a 
pretty  tightly  drawn  statute,  but  we  have  relied  also  upon  our  administration,  Imcked 
by  the  powers  of  the  War  Precautions  Act,  which,  I  take  it,  corresponds  largely  with 
your  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  I  do  not  know  how  you  exercise  those  powers 
here,  but  we  have  exercised  them  very,  very  freely  in  Australia,  and  done  a  great 
deal  more  under  them,  and  by  them,  and  because  of  them,- thaa  we  could  have  done 
by  any  statutory  powers  that  Ave  might  have  sought  to  impose  upon  ourselves.  So  I 
do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  here,  although  I  think  the  Prime  Minister  Avill  have 
made  the  point  clear,  that  we  rely  purely  and  solely  upon  our  statutory  powers  in 
dealing  with  this  matter.  In  fact,  the  Prime  Minister  has  done  these  things  very 
often,  and  done  them,  I  Avas  going  to  say,  Avithout  troubling  very  much  as  to  Avhether 
he  had  the  power  to  do  them.  They  have  been  done,  and  that  is  the  main  thing. 
We  have  attacked  the  CA'il  Avhenever  and  wherever  we  have  found  it  to  be  in 
existence,  and  that  is  what  you  have  got  to  do,  after  all,  in  Avartime.  When  the 
enemy  is  thxmdering  at  the  gate,  it  is  no  time  to  stand  on  technicalities.  And  that 
is  the  point  I  Avant  to  make  — that  when  you  have  a  very  serious  danger  to  meet,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  out  and  meet  it,  and  to  rely  upon  that  principle  of  the  safety  of 
the  realm,  Avhich,  after  all,  lies  at  the  back  of  all  our  legislation  and  administration. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  Ave  have  done  a  great  deal  in  Australia,  not  only  by  passing 
these  statutes,  but  by  the  exercise  of  drastic  powers  of  administration  on  the  part  of 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  backed  up  by  the  War  Precautions  Act.  You  Avill  have 
to  do  the  same  here.  Administration  will  have  to  come  in,  ])ut  I  ask  you  to  draw 
your  stiitute  and  make  it  as  comprehensive  as  you  possibly  can,  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Minister  to  do  good  rather  than  merely  limiting  his  powers  to  do 
evil.  These  dangers  that  Sir  ,Tose})h  Ward  referred  to  are  undoubtedly  real.  One 
knoAvs  Avhat  private  interests  can  do  sometimes  in  the  Avay  of  influencing  (lOAerument 
agencies,  and  you  will  be  all  the  stronger  if  you  make  your  statute  as  strong  as  you 
Ciin.  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  wrong  in  ])assing  this  liesolution  as  it  stands, 
but  I  do  hojjc  you  A\ill  review  the  position,  and  see  if  you  cannot  tighten  up  that 
legislation  a  little  more. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  May  I  say  one  Avord  on  this  ?  Pirst  of  all  I  should 
like  to  confirm  wliat  Mr.  Montagu  has  said  about  the  earnestness  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  completely  excluding  German  association  Avith  this  essential  industry. 
There  can  be  no  jjossible  doubt  about  that.     And  I  should   like  to  sav  that  this  is  a 
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prolileni  tliat  ha.s  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  very  long  time 
inde't'd,  and  also  the  activitias  of  a  coniniittee  wliich  was  set  up  to  investigat«'  and 
advise  tlie  Board  of  Tratle  on  this  matter  ;  and  we  found  it  to  Ihj  exceedingly  diHieult 
to  draft  a  Bill  which  would  fully  meet  the  situation.  We  dLscovered  that  a  statute 
which  indicated  what  the  ( roverument  should  do  and  what  it  should  not  do,  would  not 
give  us  the  powers  that  were  really  necessary,  when  we  came  to  apply  it  practically. 
We  had  to  consider  two  things.  One  was  the  existing  situation.  We  had  to  take  into 
consideration  the  very  large  number  of  tirms  engaged  in  this  industry.  We  had  to 
consider,  too,  not  only  the  pos.sible  activities  of  naturalised  enemy  aliens,  hut  also  the 
activities  of  naturalised  Allies,  and  also  the  activities  of  our  own  people.  There  are 
many  way.s  in  which  the  Germans  could  secure  an  interest,  and  possibly  a  conti-olling 
interest,  in  this  industry.  Naturalisation  in  itself  could  not  imssibly  lie  the  only  bar. 
That  in  itself  would  not  begin  to  ojjerate  sufficiently,  and  so  we  found  it  necessary, 
after  reviewing  the  whole  problem,  to  give  a  Government  Department  the  very 
widest  powers  in  dealing  with  this  question.  The  principle  underlying  it  all  is 
that  German  association,  German  control,  shall  be  completely  eliminated  from  this 
industry — completely  eliminated ;  and,  having  eliminated  that,  we  propose  to  set  up 
an  all-British  organisation  which  will  be  competent  to  deal  with  this  situation — in 
other  words,  which  shall  be  just  as  powerful  financially,  just  as  powerful  in  its 
organisation,  and  just  as  powerful  in  its  technical  skill  as  the  German.  Mr.  Hughes 
has  quoted  somebody  as  saying  in  Australia  that  we  cannot  get  on  in  this  industry 
without  the  Germans.  They  have  said  exactly  the  same  thing  here,  and  it  was-  not 
said  by  a  German.  They  have  said  we  have  not  the  ability,  we  have  not  the  skill,  we 
have  not  the  knowledge  to  carry  on  this  business.  Well,  we  are  going  to  have  a  try 
at  it.  This  legislation  will  put  us  in  a  position  so  that  we  can  establish  an  organisation 
here  that  will  be  thoroughly  British,  and  in  which  there  will  be  no  possible  chance 
of  there  being  German  association — an  organisation  w  hich  I  myself  believe  will  be 
quite  competent  to  deal  with  the  position. 

A  point  that  was  raised  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  will  illustrate  one  of  our  difficulties 
in  this  matter.  He  raised  the  question  about  someliody  at  some  future  time  becoming 
established  in  this  industry,  making  application  for  and  securing  a  licence,  and  being 
really  in  effect  only  a  cloak  for  this  Gemnan  organisation.  Now  that  is  our  dilliculty. 
If  an  EngUshnian  comes  forward  and  asks  for  a  licence  and  desii-es  to  operate  in  the 
metal  trade,  we  cannot  refuse  to  give  him  one.  But  I  nuist  confess  that  the  mei-e 
fact  that  he  is  English  does  not  mean  that  he  has  no  German  associations  jil  all ; 
and  it  is  because  we  must  have  an  opportunity  of  always  reviewing  the  activities 
of  these  people  that  we  thought  it  necessju-y  that  the  Hill  should  take  this  fi)rm. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  got  a  licence  does  not  lake  him  away  from  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  watch  his  activities  all  the  time.  The  iiionient 
he  does  any  one  of  the  things  prescribed  in  the  schedule  which  brings  him  under 
German  control  or  German  association,  or  in  any  association  which  makes  him 
dangerous  to  this  country  or  the  p]mpire,  we  take  his  powers  away.  Those  are  the 
wide  powers  we  have  got,  and,  w  ith  all  respect,  I  venture  to  think  that  when  Mr.  Hughes 
comes  to  review  carefully  the  powers  conferred  l)y  this  Act  he  will  W  sjitistietl  that 
they  are  fully  as  wide  as  could  be  given  by  any  Act  of  Parliament.  Under  this 
Act  we  are  given  all  the  power  we  need  to  accomplish  the  object  we  have  iu  mind, 
and  that  is  the  com])lete  elimination  of  German  association  or  (Jernian  interests  in 
this  industry  in  this  country.  I  should  not  like  the  thought  to  go  out  tliat  we  are 
not  really  genuine  and  sincere,  and  that  we  have  not  taken  the  fullest  pos.sil)le  power 
to  secure  the  oliject  which  we  all  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  C0(  )K  :  Have  you  considered   what  the  result  would  l)e,  for  instance,  of 

limiting.  l)y  statute,  your  pow  ers  of  granting  licences  ?  You  coidd  do  that  by 
statute  ;  you  could  extend  the  number  of  reasons  for  refusing  licences. 

Sir  xVLBEllT  STANLEY:  That  is  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  INFr.  Cook.  We 
say  a  licence  shall  not  be  granted  if  certain  things  have  happened,  unless  the  Board 
of  Trade  deem  it  e\'p<'(lient.  Suppose  (here  is  a  British  company  which  has  a  mere 
fraction  of  its  capital  held  hy  the  enemy.  Now,  (hat  mere  fraction  of  i(s  capi(al  might 
or  might  not  carry  the  control  of  (hat  company.     It  might  carry  full  voting  rights,  or, 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  might  1)e  a  mere  accident  of  the  trans^ictions  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  the  years  which  liave  gone  by  that  these  few  shares  had  passed  to  some  enemy  alien. 
If  that  was  (he  fact,  that  should  not  in  itself  be  a  bar  to  that  company  heing  allowed  to 
operate  in  metals.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  was  true  -  if  that  small 
share  did  carry  with  it  the  control  of  the  company,  then  we  should  refuse  the 
licence.  There  ai-e  so  many  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  operations 
of  the  past.  There  is  the  difficulty  of  bearer  shares,  which,  of  course,  are  more  or  less 
common.  Who  knows  where  l)earer  shares  are,  or  what  control  they  carry  ?  What 
we  are  proposing  here  is  that  we  shall  give  every  undertaking  which  has  bearer  shares 
the  right  to  cancel  its  bearer  shares  and  make  them  registered  shares.  If  they  fail  to 
do  that — which  of  course  brings  them  in  as  English  shareholders-  then  the  mere  fact 
of  the  existence  of  these  bearer  shares  brings  them  within  the  schedule,  and  they  must 
satisfy  us  that  those  liearer  shares  do  not  carry  the  control  of  the  company  or  any 
enemy  association.  If  they  prove  that  these  bearer  shares  are  held  by  right  people, 
English  people,  we  shall  give  them  a  licence,  but  we  shall  put  a  watch  upon  them  to 
see  that  these  bearer  shares  do  not  get  into  enemy  hands.  We  cannot  very  well  refuse  to 
give  them  a  licence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  bearer  shares  were  held  by  an  enemy, 
we  should  refuse  to  give  a  licence.  These  are  administrative  difficulties,  and  unless  some 
Government  Department  has  a  certain  discretion  in  dealing  with  these  things  you  will 
either  tie  yourself  up  so  completely  that  you  can  realTy  do  nothing,  or,  if  you  do 
observe  all  the  conditions  provided  by  statute,  you  will  wipe  out  at  once  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  legitimate  British  vuidertakings  operating  in  this  country, 
and  you  will  not  overcome  the  difficulty  Avhich  has  been  mentioned,  of  British  people 
establishing  themselves  not  as  bona  fide  British  traders,  but  acting  really  on  behalf  of 
Germany.     And  those  are  the  people  you  have  got  to  look  after. 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  would  not  emphasise  that  point  too  much.  The  same  thing  is 
said  in  our  country  :  "  You  will  kill  the  industry ;  you  are  going  to  do  innumerable 
"  things  which  will  have  most  disastrous  effects."  It  is  constantly  being  dinned 
into  our  ears  :  "  We  shall  hurt  ourselves  more  than  the  enemy."  But  none  of  these 
things  have  happened.  You  will  be  surprised  with  what  facility  keen  Englishmen 
will  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions  when  they  are  imposed  upon  them.  I  do 
not  pay  too  much  attention  to  that.  The  only  thing  is  to  hit  this  thing  when  you 
see  it,  or,  by  heavens,  it  will  threaten  the  Empire,  or  come  very  near  to  it. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  gather,  then,  the  decision  of  the  Conference  is  to  pass  this 
Resolution,  with  a  strong  expression  of  the  desire  that,  if  possible,  His  Majesty's 
Government  shall  strengthen  their  action  rather  than  weaken  it  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  should  just  like,  before  we  finish,  to  ask  Sir  Albert  Stanley  a 
few  questions.  *****  j  understand  that  there  is  legislation  in  existence 
now,  not  merely  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  in  Australia,  and,  I  think,  in 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  It  is  the  same  as  here. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  We  have  legislation  dealing  generally  with  enemy  property, 
which  we  have  used  very  extensively  indeed  in  relation  to  enemies  holding  shares  in 
New  Zealand  companies,  and  traders  in  Samoa,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  have 
taken  very  dra^stic  steps  in  regard  to  these  matters.  But  we  have  no  legislation 
dealing  with  non-ferrous  metals — directly,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  understood  from  Mr.  Meighen  there  is  some  legislation  in 
Canada  liearing  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  The  Committee  of  experts  appointed  by  the  Government  have 
reported  favourably  on  the  British  Bill,  and  have  recommended  in  Canada  a  Bill  of 
.wider  scope.     That  was  shortly  before  we  left. 

Mr.  BURTON:  So  that  it  seems  that  South  Africa  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Donunions  in  which  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Canada  has  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  actual  legislation. 
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Mr.  COOK  :  Our  experience  generally  is  that  you  will  want  every  bit  of  statu- 
tory power  you  can  cram  into  your  Bill,  and  you  will  want  strong  administrative 
powers  as  well. 

Mr.  BURTON:  I  have  just  bccrn  reminded  that  we  are  in  this  j)osition.  It  is 
thought  tliat  our  smelting  and  refining  operations  in  connection  witli  non-ferrous  ores 
are  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  would  not  Ije  worth  while  our  having  any  legislation  on 
the  subject.  It  is  like  your  New  Zealand  position  in  that  respect,  liut  I  want  to 
ask  Sir  Albert  Stanley  with  regard  to  these  non-ferrous  metals.  1  suppose  gold  is  a 
non-ferrous  metal  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Gold  is  not  in  the  Act. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  The  particular  object  of  this  Act  was  to  break  up, 
to  destroy,  this  German  combination,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  British  under- 
taking to  be  established  in  this  country  in  its  stesid.  Germany  has  no  control  wliat- 
ever  over  gold.  It  has  no  control  over  the  otlier  non-ferrous  metals  which  have  been 
mentioned.  The  Act  does  make  it  possible,  of  couree,  at  any  time^  to  add  any  other 
non-ferrous  metals  if  deemed  expedient.  But  we  were  dealing  with  an  unmediate 
situation.  There  were  certain  metals  wliich  the  Germans  were  contn)lling  or 
attempting  to  control.  That  we  liave  endeavoured  to  stop,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Act  is  wide  enough  for  other  non-ferrous  metals  to  be  added  to  the  schedule  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

Mr.  BURTON:  Is  it  chiefly  with  regard  to  smelting,  and  that  class  of  trade? 
My  colleague  and  I  want  to  know  the  position.  As  this  Act  is  worded,  according  to 
your  Memorandum,*  it  looks  as  if  it  were  dealing  with  the  whole  business.  Our 
gold  industry  is  the  most  important  thing  we  have  got  in  South  Africa,  and  if  this 
means  that  we  are  to  pass  legislation  to  give  us  the  power  of  saying  to  certain 
people,  "  You  may  be  a  member  of  this  company,"  or  "  You  may  not  be  a  member  of 
that  company,  and  you  cannot  be  allowed  to  do  business,"  it  opens  up  rather  broad 
issues  for  us.  It  is  an  enormous  thing.  VVe  have  dealt,  during  the  war,  with  enemy 
property,  as  others  have ;  we  have  dealt  with  their  shares,  and  their  shares  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  eliminated  from  tiie  gold  companies. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD ;  In  that  case,  do  you  not  exclude  gold  ?  Surely  you 
would  exclude  it  legally  ?     It  was  never  intended  to  apply  to  gold. 

Mr.  COOK :  After  all,  the  whole  intention  is  to  deal  with  a  present  difficulty, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  gold. 

Mr.  BURTON:  I  only  want  to  point  out  that  these  other  things,  so  far  as  I 
know,  do  not  affect  us  at  all. 

Sir  ARTHUR  STEEL-MAITLAND :  An  Act  of  this  kind  would  give  you 
power  to  deal  with  gold,  if  a  similar  sort  of  difficulty  arose  in  connection  with  that 
metal.     But  at  present  it  does  not  affect  you  at  all. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  As  we  read  our  position  in  South  Africa,  legislation  of  this  sort 
is  quite  unnecessary  for  uo. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  It  may  be  so  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  sense  it 
may  be  of  some  importance,  because  this  Act  deals  with  trading  as  well  as  with 
questions  of  manufacturing  and  mining.  Here  we  propose  to  exclude  the  enemy 
from  trading  in  this  country,  and  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  the  trading  aspect 
of  the  matter  in  South  Africa  is  not  of  importance.  If  the  Germans  did  interfere 
with  your  trade  in  South  Africa,  then  you  would  find  yourselves  just  in  the  same 
position  that  we  were  in  before  the  war.  Qhey  had  control  of  this  indu.stry,  and  by 
securing  the  market  in  that  way  they  not  only  controlled  the  price,  but  determined 
the  markets  to  which  the  materials  should  go.  But  more  than  that,  they  determined 
where  the  process  of  maintfacluring,  smelting,  and  refining  should  be  carried  on, 
which  was  (o  the  great  disadvantage  of  this  country,  as  was  discovered  when  the  war 
bioke  out,  because  those  factories  were  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  not  in  the 
British  Islands. 
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Mr.  BUKTON  :  You  are  referring  now  to  non-ferrous  metals,  and  not  to  gold  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Quite  so. 

Mr.  BURTON :  But  T  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  that  so  far  as  South 
Africa  is  eoTicerned,  if  we  coraniit  ourselves  to  similar  measures  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  as  to  the  effect  tliis  Act  is  to  have  on  our  gold  business.  If  trading  is  to  be 
an  important  element  in  your  Act,  it  opens  up  a  very  big  field  for  us.  vYe  should 
have  legislation  wliich  would  say:  "The  Government  will  license  trading."  By 
"  trading  "  I  take  it  you  mean  shareholding  in  a  gold  company  V 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  Acting  as  mercliants,  or  as  owners  in  a  company. 
But  it  is  a  mere  form,  Mr.  Burt<m,  after  all,  the  licence.  I  know  tliere  is  an  objection 
to  it.  People  do  not  like  the  expression  "  licensed  trade."  We  had  a  lot  of  dilTieiilty 
here. 

Mr.  BURTON :  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  shoukl  like  to  have  a  talk  with  General 
Smuts  about  this.  T  Avant  to  agi-ee  with  my  colleagues  as  far  as  possilile,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  do  anytliing  which  may  l)e  subject  to  misunderstanding.  I  should  like 
to  see  General  Smuts  before  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  because  the  recommendation 
is  that  we  'should  pass  legislation  on  similar  lines  to  tliis  Act. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  we  will  leave  the  formal  passing  of  the  resolution  to  the 
next  meeting,  and  in  the  meantime  ]\[r.  Burton  Avill  consult  General  Smuts. 
Mr.  JiU  RTON  :  If  you  please. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  26th  Jane  1918. 


The  Imperial  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Amjkrt  Stanley,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of 

Tmde. 
The  Right  Honourable  C.  Addison,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Reconstnictifm. 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  L.  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  A.  Meiguen,  K.C,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  Honourable  J.  A.  Calder,  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colunizjition. 
The  Honourable  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C  ,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Australia. 

The  Right  Honourable  W^.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  J.  Cook,  ^linister  of  the  Navy. 

Neto  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  P.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Josepu  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Finance. 

South  Africa. 

Lieutenant- General  the  Right  Honourable  J.  C.  Smuts. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harlxiurs. 

Neiqfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  P.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  ^Iontagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Major-(Jenerdl  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patfala,  G.Cl.K.,  (i.B.E. 
The  Honourable  Sir  S.  P.  Sin  ha,  K.C,  Member  of  tiie  Executive  Council  of  the 
Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.   E.    J.    Harding,    C.M.G.,    Junior  Assistant    Secretary    to    the 
Conference. 

There  avere  also  present: 

Sir  G.  V.  FiDDES,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary,  Boanl  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Victor  A.  A.  Wellesley,  Controller  of  Commercial  and  Consular  AHairs, 

Foreign  OHice. 
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Mr.  Garnham  Roper,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Harbour  Department,  Board  of 
Trade. 

Sir  Thomas  Bilbe  Robikson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  Agent  General  for  Queens- 
laud. 

Mr.  U.  F.  WiNTOUR,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Food. 

Sir  H.  Rew,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  L.  Christie,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 

Sir  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  G.  Latham,  Royal  Australian  Naval  Board. 

Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Carless  Davis,  C.B.E.,  Deputy  Chairman,  War  Trade  Intelligence 
Department. 

And  Private  Secretaries, 


Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry. 


CHAIRMAlSr :  The  non-ferrous  metals  question  was  held  over  for  Mr.  Burton  to 
tell  us  whether,  as  a  result  of  consultation  with  General  Smuts,  he  could  agree  to  the 
draft  Resolution  before  the  Confei-ence,  which  is  this  : — 

"  That  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  freeing  the  Empire  from  dependence 
on  German -controlled  organisations  in  respect  of  non-ferrous  metals  and  ores, 
the  Conference  endorses  the  principle  of  the  Non-ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  recommends  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  to 
adopt  similar  measures  in  so  far  as  these  have  not  already  been  taken." 

Mr.  BURTON :  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter,  and  the 
position  is  this.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  Resolution  really  does  not  affect  the 
conditions  in  South  Africa  any  more  than  it  does  the  conditions  in  New  Zealand. 
There  are  none  of  these  industries  there  which  can  be  affected,  and  therefore,  while 
we  see  the  necessity  in  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire  of  dealing  with  this 
matter,  and  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the 
Resolution  on  that  account,  I  would  suggest,  to  meet  cases  like  that  of  New  Zealand 
and  our  own,  that  you  might  insert  after  the  word  "  these  "  in  the  last  line  '"  may  be 
"  necessary."  In  our  case  we  submit  it  is  unnecessary,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  asked  to  introduce  legislation  which  is  not  necessary.  I  suggest  that 
the  words  should  be :  "  and  recommends  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  adopt 
similar  measures  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  necessary." 

Mr.  HUGHES:  What  are  we  dealing  with  now,  sir?  I  am  getting  a  little 
mixed  up. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  non-ferrous  metals  Resolution.  We  discussed  it  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  and  it  was  held  up  for  final  adoption  until  Mr.  Burton 
had  discussed  v^ith  General  Smuts.  It  is  now  proposed  on  the  part  of  South  Africa 
that  the  words  "  may  be  necessary  "  be  inserted  after  the  word  "  these  " 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Well,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  form  of  the  Resolution,  quite 
apart  from  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Burton,  and  for  the  reason  I  put  forward  the  other 
day.  What  is  the  principle  in  the  Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act?  If  you  mean 
by  the  Resolution  to  secure  for  the  Empire  control  of  certain  raw  materials  to  the 
exclusion  of  oiu"  enemies,  then  I,  of  course,  heartily  endorse  that.  But  if  it  is  meant 
to  secure  this  by  administration,  and  by  those  loose  methods  that  are  set  out  in  the 
Act,  then  1  caimot.  I  am  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  against  it,  and  if  you  ask  me  to 
vote  for  such  legislation  in  the  Commonwealth  Legislature,  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  shall 
not  be  a  party  to  passing  such  a  measure,  which,  I  am  perfectly  sure,  even  if  we  were 
exposed,  as  we  should  be,  to  very  much  less  pressure  than  you  would  be  here,  would  be 
a  futile  and  imworthy  expedient.  I  am  as  certain  as  I  live  that  nothing  but  statutory 
prohibitions  will  be  sufhcient  here.  You  must  assert  plainly,  unmistakably,  so  that 
no  man  can  possibly  misunderstand  it,  that  you  propose  to  take  these  raw 
materials,  and  to  prevent  Germany  having  an  opportunity  of  controlling  them — that 
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Mr.  HUGHES— <?o»<. 

yon  do  not  propose  to  allow  persons  of  doubtful  origin  to  deal  in  them.  In  short, 
that  you  mean  really  to  keep  them  for  our  friends,  and  not  for  our  enemies. 
And  to  think  you  can  do  that  by  administration,  in  the  face  of  all  that  we  know 
has  taken  place  here  in  this  country,  is  altogether  too  great  a  draft  on  himian 
credulity.  I  am  against  it.  And  therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  recommcmd  to  the 
Empire  "  to  adopt  similar  measures,"  personally,  speaking  for  the  Commonwealth, 
I  think  that  we  should  not  adopt  similar  mejisures.  We  should  julopt  effective 
measures,  and  if  you  strike  out  "similar"  and  suljstitute  ''effective  measures  to 
secure  that  purpose,"  then  that  will  leave  us  a  free  hand. 

CHAIRMAN :  You  are  welcome  to  have  that. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  We  are  perfectly  agreeable. 

General  SMUTS:  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion,  l)ecause,  undoubtedly, 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  Dominions  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  different. 
I  think  Mr.  Hughes's  formula  meets  the  case  of  all  of  us. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  make  this  suggestion  to 
Mr.  Hughes  personally 

CHAIRMAN :  May  we  just  put  this  amendment  ?  It  is  proposetl  to  strike 
out  the  word  "  similar  "  and  substitute  the  word  "  effective." 

\^The  amendment  was  agreed  to.'\ 

CHAIRMAN :  It  is  proposed  to  insert  after  tlie  word  "  these "  the  words 
"  may  be  necessary." 

\_The  amendment  was  agreed  to.^ 

CHAIRMAN  :  Perhaps  I  may  put  the  Resolution  as  amended  now. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  I  was  going  to  say,  sir,  that  the  wording  now  seems  to  call  for 
a  little  consequential  amendment — "  to  mlopt  effective  measures  to  give  effect  to  this 
policy." 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  That  would  come  at  the  end. 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  "  To  adopt  measures." 

CHAIRMAN  :  "To  carry  out  this  policy."  Well,  as  a  further  amendment,  it  is 
proposed  to  add  the  words  at  the  end  —  "  to  carry  out  this  policy."' 

Mr.  BURTON  :  How  does  it  read  now  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  "That  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  freeing  the  Empire  from 
dependence  on  German-controlled  organisations  in  respect  of  non-iferrous  metals  and 
ores,  the  Conference  endorses  the  principle  of  the  Non- Ferrous  ^letal  Industry  Act 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  recommends  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  adopt 
effective  measures,  in  so  far  -as  these  may  In;  necessary  and  have  not  already  been 
taken,  to  carry  out  this  policy." 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Very  well;  I  am  content.     Yes,  that  will  do. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Is  it  your  wish  that  the  Resolution  as  amendetl  be  adopted  ? 

['The  Resolution  as  amended  was  agreed  to.] 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Mr.  Long,  may  I  just  say  this  in  coiuiection  with 
this  non-ferrous  metals  matter — that  we  at  the  Board  of  I'rade  liave  now  had  a  fair 
amount  of  experience  in  dealing  with  this  particular  Act.  We  have  learned  a  good 
deal  since  the  Act  was  passed  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  a  numlier  of  under- 
tiikings  in  this  industry,  and  if  any  of  the  Prime  Ministers  would  like  any  of  their 
representatives  to  have  a  talk  with  somebody  at  the  Board  of  Trade  who  is  familiar 
with  what  has  transpired  in  connection  with  this  matter,  we  should  l)e  very  glad  to 
see  them  and  to  give  all  the  information  to  them  that  we  have  there,  and  which 
might  1)6  helpful  to  them  in  dealing  with  the  situation  in  their  own -countries. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Certainly.     I  am  sure  it  would. 
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SEVENTH   DAY. 


Monday,  8th  July  1918. 


The  Imperial  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  3  p.m. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  WAT.TEE  H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

•    Colonies  (Chairman  oi  the  Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of 

Ti-ado. 
The  Right  Honourable  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary,  Ministry 

of  Pood. 
Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  M.P.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  ]j.  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Honourable  A.  Meighen,  K.C,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Honourable  J.  A.  Calder,  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization. 

Aiislrnlia. 

The  Right  Honourable  J.  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

Neio  Zealand. 

Tlie  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The    Right    Honourable    Sir    Joseph    Ward,    Bart.,    K.C.M.G.,    Minister   of 
Finance. 

Soiifh  Jfrica. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Neiqfonndland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Major-Gencral  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  G.C.I. E.,  G.B.E. 
The  Honourable   Sir   S.  P.  Sinua,  K.C,    Member  of    the   Executive   Council 
of  the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C  M.  Lamuert,  CB., 

Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Harding  C.M.G., 

Junior  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

There  were  also  present: 
The -Right  Honourable   Sir   Donald   Maclean,  K.B.E.,  M.J'.,  Vice-Chairman, 

Enemy  Debts  Committee. 
Sir  G.  V.  FiODEs,  G.CM.G.,  C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  Slate  for  the 

Colonies. 
Sir  H.  J.  Read,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,   Assistant  Under-Secretary  of   State  for  the 

Colonies. 
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Sir  Malcolm  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Treasury. 

Mr.  Garniiam   Roper,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Harbour  Department,  Board ' 
of  Trade. 

Sir    Thomas     Bilbe      Robinson,     K.C.M.G.,     K.B.E.,     Agent-General     for 
Queensland. 

Mr.  Percy  Asuley,  Assistant  Secretary,  Industries  and  Manufactures  Depart- 
ment, Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  U.  F.  "VViNTOUR,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Food. 

Sir  H.  Rew,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Ml-.  F.  T.  Boys,  Director  of  Meat  Supplies,  ^linistry  of  Food. 

Mr.  H.  Mead  Taylor,  Secretary,  Enemy  Debts  Committee. 

Mr.  L.  Christie,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 

Sir  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  G.  Latham,  Royal  Australian  Naval  Board. 

Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 

Mr.     H.     W.     Carless     Davis,     C.B.E,,     Deputy     Cliairman,    War    Trade 
Intelligence  Department. 

And  Private  Secretaries. 


Address  to  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  occasion  of 

Their  Silver  Wedding. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  first  business  to-day  is   to  move  a  resolution  expressing 
loyalty  from  the  Conference  to  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen. 

•  «  SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN:  iMr.  Long,  I  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honour  to 
move  this  resolution.  In  doing  so,  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  was  said  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Conference,  except  to  express  our  very  warm  congratulations  to  Their 
Majesties  upon  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  The  King  came  to 
the  Throne  at  a  very  difficult  and  critical  period  in  public  affairs ;  and  we  rejoice 
that,  notwithstanding  the  momentous  character  of  the  problems  which  have  met 
him,  he  has,  throughout,  so  conducted  himself  as  to  maintain  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  whole  Empire.  It  is  particularly  appro- 
piriate  that  Ministers  representing  the  Oversea  Dominions  should  join  in  such  a 
resolution.  Their  Majesties  came  to  the  Throne  after  an  opportunity  of  fuller 
acquaintance  with  the  various  Dominions  and  Possessions  of  the  Empire  than  had 
ever  been  obtained  by  any  previous  Sovereign.  We  all  recollect  the  visits  which 
Their  Majesties  have  made  to  different  parts  of  the  Empire  in  days  gone  by,  and  we 
recall  the  stirring  message  of  His  Majesty  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  occasion  of  his  return  from  one  of  those  visits.  It  is  particularly  gratifying, 
also,  to  extend  our  congratulations,  because  the  example  which  Their  ^fajesties 
have  afforded  to  the  whole  people  in  their  family  life  has  been  inspiring.  Notwith- 
standing the  vastness  of  the  heritage  of  the  British  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  notwithstanding  all  our  wonderful  material  advancement  and  development, 
especially  during  the  past  half-century,  we  should  never  forget  that  the  greatness 
of  any  Commonwealth,  however  powerful  or  extensive,  must  rest  upon  the  character 
and  the  ideals  of  its  people.  And  in  that  respect  the  King  and  the  Queen  have  given 
to  the  people  of  these  Islands  and  all  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire 
the  highest  example  that  could  be  desired.  To  preserve  unsullied  the  ideal  of  family 
life  is  one  of  the  highest  purposes  that  should  command  the  aspiration  of  the  jieople 
of  our  Empire.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  in  these  days  the  example  which  has  tluis 
been  given  has  been  so  inspiring.  Their  Majesties  have  been  blessed  with  a  large 
family,  and  we  do  not  doubt — indeed,  we  know — that  their  children  have  been 
brought  \ip  with  ideals  and  with  a  pm'pose  which  are  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of 
our  people,  and  which  may  l)e  pointed  to  throughout  the  Empire  as  an  example  to 
every  family.  We  join  most  heartily  in  congratvilations  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
we  can  assure  them  that  throughout  the  wide  Dominions  of  this  Imi)erial  Common- 
wealth there  is  a  real  affection  for  them,  and  that  the  Crown  does  to-day  constitute 
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a  truer  bond  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

I  beg  to  move  this  Address  : — • 

"  We,  the  Members  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  now  in  session,'^at 
this  our  first  meeting  after  the  return  of  our  Members  from  Prance,  desire  to 
convey  to  Yom-  Majesties  our  loyal  and  heartfelt  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  your  wedding. 

"  We  have  been  privileged  to  join  with  Your  Majesties  in  your 
Metropolitan  Church  of  St.  Paul's  in  giving  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
blessings  of  the  past  flve-and-twenty  years  of  your  married  life.  During 
these  years  the  affection  of  your  people  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas  has  been 
■  constant  and  increasing.  It  is  their  fervent  wish  and  prayer  that  you  may 
long  be  spared  to  live  and  reign  over  an  Empire  which  is  united  in  loyalty  to 
its  King  and  Queen." 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  In  seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  Long,  which  has  just  been  moved 
by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  I  may  say  that,  like  other  members  of  the  Conference,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  present  on  Saturday  in  St.  Paul's  at  the  Celebration  Services, 
and  I  want  to  say  how  greatly  I  Avas  impressed  with  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the 
great  crowd  of  citizens  of  London  and  citizens  from  every  part  of  the  British  Empire 
who  were  assembled  there.  The  citizens  of  London,  particularly,  have  always  taken 
the  very  keenest  interest  in  the  attitude  of  the  Sovereign  on  any  public  questions 
which  happened  to  be  uppermost.  When  they  have  disapproved  of  his  actions,  they 
have  not  been  backward  in  saying  so.  Wlien,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  won  their 
affection  and  esteem,  they  were  always  ready  to  admit  it.  Such  Avas  the  case 
yesterday,  and  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  tliat,  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the 
Empire  is  engaged  in  the  most  serious  war  in  its  history — a  war  in  which  we  have 
suffered  great  losses,  but  which  we  mean  to  see  through  to  a  successful  issue — I  say 
at  a  time  like  this  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  know  that  from  one  end  of  the  Empire 
to  the  other  there  was  no  single  discordant  note,  but  only  congratulations  and 
expressions  of  loyalty.  I  hope  that  the  King  and  Queen  may  live  to  see  many  happy 
returns  of  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding,  and  that  they  may  continue  to  possess 
not  only  the  respect,  but  the  love  of  their  people  in  the  way  that  they  undoubtedly 
possess  it  at  present.     I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  COOK :  Mr.  Long,  I  greatly  regret  our  Prime  M'inister  is  not  here  to-day. 
It  therefore  falls  to  me  to  express  the  views  which  I  know  him  to  possess  regarding  a 
proposal  of  this  character.  I  count  myself  happy,  in  his  absence,  to  be  associated 
with  a  proposition  of  the  kind.  I  think  it  is  a  very  happy  conjuncture  of  affairs 
which  brings  us  here  to  London  at  this  particular  time.  I,  too,  have  been  greatly 
impressed  with  the  evidences  I  see  all  about  me  here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  of 
the  solid,  affectionate  loyalty  of  the  people.  There  is  really  no  wonder  that  this  is  so. 
We  are  fortunate  in  our  Rulers,  and  have  been  so  for  many  a  decade  past.  The 
King  typifies  what  is  best  in  all  those  illustrious  scions  who  have  preceded  him. 
And  not  only  that,  but  he  typifies  also  the  best  that  is  in  the  nation.  Pirst  in  public 
service,  and  particularly  through  these  tragic  days.  Their  Majesties  set  an  example  of 
devotion  to  public  duty  and  care  and  attendance  on  the  wounded,  all  those  things 
which  intimately  concern  the  home  life  of  the  people,  which  has  very  much  endeared 
them  to  the  hearts  of  the  whole  Empire.  They  have  set  us,  also,  one  of  the  very 
highest  standards  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  the  purity  of  their  home  and  family 
life.  And,  after  all,  the  domestic  virtues  are  the  Imsis  on  which  an  enduring  nation 
can  hope  to  rest.  And  because  the  Royal  House  represents  all  that  is  best  in  our 
national  life,  and  represents  all  that  is  best  in  the  individual  life,  it  is  a  very  natural 
feeling  that  is  expressed  as  the  people  acclaim  their  King  on  this  anniversary 
of  his  wedding  day.  And  certain  it  is.  Sir,  that  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  the 
furnace  of  afiliction  througli  which  all  our  people  are  passing  has  only  served 
to  weld  the  affection  of  the  people  for  their  Sovereign  into  an  indissoluble  bond. 
Ne^er  was  the  Throne  more  firmly  enthroned  in  tlie  liearts  of  tlie  people.  If  I 
reinember  aright,  His  Majesty  ascended  the  Throne  in  a  time  of  German  menace ;  I 
very  well  remember  the  days.  And  that  menace  has  been  hanging  over  us,  like 
a  nightmare,  ever  since.      I  hope  sincerely  that  the  days  and   weeks  will   not   be 
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long  Ixjfore  we  have  lifted  it  entirely  from  the  Throne  and  Empire  of  our  race. 
I  very  cordially  join  my  hrethren  here  in  assenting  to  the  terms  of  the  address,  which 
I  think  are  very  happily  expressed,  and  in  wisliing  very  long  life  and  prosperity  to 
Their  Majesties. 

Mr.  BURTON :  I  am  very  glatl  to  be  able  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  Ixjhalf  of 
South  Africa  in  support  of  this  resolution.  South  Africans  have,  I  am  afraid,  of 
recent  years  been  acquiring  a  reputation  for  disturlwinces  of  the  pu1)lic  peace  in 
various  directions,  which  I  am  sure  have  l)een,  to  a  very  large  extent,  superficial ; 
they  do  not  do  justice  to  their  true  and  real  character,  for  they  are  a  people  who  have 
great  regard  for  constituted  autliority,  and  for  law  and  order.  And  amongst  the 
features  of  South  African  character  which  stand  out,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
in  this  respect,  is  their  tratlitional  high  respect  and  traditional  reganl  for  the  Person 
of  the  Sovereign.  I  shall  never  forget  how,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  men  who 
were  actually  in  the  field  against  your  Flag  were  exchanging  messages  of  sincere 
sympathy  and  regret  when  they  heard  of  her  death.  Well,  Sir,  Their  Majesties  are 
are  not  unknown  to  us  in  South  Africa.  We  had  the  pri\-ilego  and  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  them  some  years  ago,  when  they  were  tJie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  and  I 
think  we  all  rememlwr  the  favourable  impression  which  they  created  ujwn  us  at  that 
time.  If  there  is  anything  which  stands  out  in  the  person  of  their  Majesties,  it  is 
those  qualities  which  liave  Ijeen  referred  to  ali-emly  ])y  previous  speakers.  The  things 
which  impress  us,  jjerhaps,  most  of  all,  are  the  simplicity  of  family  and  social  life,  in 
which  regard  the  King  and  Queen  have  set  a  high  example  in  the  virtues  which  are 
absolutely  essential  for  the  iwrmanent  greatness  of  a  nation.  We  liave  been  greatly 
struck,  also,  with  their  earnestness  and  steadfastness  in  the  performance  of  their 
numerous  and,  very  often,  extremely  trying  piiblic  duties.  But  King  George  has 
conveyed  to  us  as,  perhaps,  the  quality  which  we  recognise  most  strikingly,  his 
dominating  sense  of  duty,  duty  to  his  country  and  to  his  people  in  these  great 
traditions.     I  have  very  great  pleasure  indeed  in  supporting  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  I  esteem  it  a  privilege,  Mr.  Long,  to  associate  the  people  of  the 
oldest.  Colony  with  this  expression  of  loyal  and  heart-felt  congratulations.  Un- 
doubtedly we  sh{/uld  at  all  times  cherish,  and  on  all  occasions  endeavour  to  strengthen, 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  because  the  Ci-own  is  the  one  and  the  only 
undisputed  form  of  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  That  unity  of  the 
Empire  is  undoubtedly  strong  and  sound,  and  the  effort  of  all  parts  is  to  conserve  and 
strengthen  that  Empire.  And  while  we  are  working  out  the  more  elaborate  organi- 
sation of  that  Empire,  we  have  one  Institution,  the  Crown,  to  which  we  are  all 
most  devotedly  attached.  And  as  the  people  of  Newfoundland  are  a  most  loyal 
Colony,  I  am  proud,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  to  be  able  to  be  associated  with 
the  words  of  this  resolution. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  Maharajah  of  Patiala  and 
myself  we  desire  to  associate  ourselves  with  every  word  of  the  loyal  congratulations 
which  have  been  expressed  by  the  previous  speakers.  We  have  hml  the  privilege  of 
more  than  one  visit  from  their  Majesties  to  our  country,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
anyone,  except  those  who  witnessed  the  scenes  which  took  place  during  those  visits, 
to  realise  in  what  a  peculiar  sense,  and  to  what  an  exceptional  degree,  the  Royal 
House  of  England  embodies,  is  the  visible  embodiment  of,  all  that  is  good  and 
beneficent  in  the  connection  of  England  with  India.  Their  Majesties,  by  their  visits, 
drew  closer  than  ever  the  bonds  which  unite  India  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire ;  and,  if 
possible,  the  affection  and  the  loyalty  which  the  millions  of  India  feel  for  their 
Majesties  have  been  a  hundred-fold  enhanced  by  the  personal  soUcitude  and  the  high 
interest  wiiich  their  Majesties  have  evinced  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
countrymen  who  have  come  across  the  seas  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  Empire.  We  desire  to  echo  fervently  the  prayer  embodied  in  the  resolution,  that 
their  Majesties  may  long  l)e  spared  to  live  and  reign  over  the  Empire  which  is  united 
in  loyalty  to  the  King  and  Queen.     (Hear  hear !) 

CHAIRMAN  :  In  putting  the  resolution,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  all 
recognise,  I  am  sure,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  tliat  the  period  of  time  during  which 
their  Majesties  have  reigned  has  ])een  one  of  altogether  exceptional  anxiety,  impasing 
upon  their  IMajesties  an  extraordinary  burden.     And  it  seems  to  me  that,  perhaps, 
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one  thing  stands  out  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  and  it  is  that  in  everything, 
great  or  small,  in  every  detail  of  our  life — before  the  war  it  was  so,  and  it  is  so  since 
the  war— their  Majesties  have  thought  of  the  Empire,  of  the  Allies,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  great  cause  for  which  we  are  all  fighting,  and  they  have  never  thought  of 
themselves.  They  have  placed  themselves  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire,  and 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  service  they  have  rendered  to  their  people 
by  their  remarkable  devotion  to  duty.  They  have  given  us  of  their  very  best,  and  I 
am  sure  they  have  tended  thereby  not  only  to  strengthen  the  foundations  on  which 
the  Empire  rests,  but  to  bind  the  Empire  still  closer  to  them  by  the  bonds  of  love. 
And  I  am  very  proud  that  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  transmitting  this  resolution 
to  their  Majesties.     May  I  assume  that  the  resolution  is  passed  unanimously  ? 

[^The  resolution  teas  carried  unanimously ^^ 

Older  of  Business. 
CHAIRMAN  :  The  Committee  which  the  Conference  appointed  at  their  last 
meeting  met  to-day,  and  we  have  drawn  up  a  programme,  which  will  be  circulated  to 
the  members  of  the  Conference  this  afternoon.  We  tried,  before  the  Committee  met. 
to  group  the  subjects,  so  far  as  we  could,  and  I  think  we  Avere  able  to  do  so  fau-ly 
successfully.  One  group  contained  all  the  questions  relating  to  aliens ;  they  are 
very  allied,  one  to  the  other,  and  the  Committee  has  recommended  to  the  Conference 
that  these  subjects  should  be  refeiTcd  to  a  special  Committee,  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  consider  how  they  can  best  be  dealt  with — 
many  of  them  emanated  fi'om  the  Indian  representatives — and  possibly  to  consolidate 
them  and  save  time,  and  for  them  to  bring  up  a  Report.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  has  been  good  enough  to  say  that  he  will  take  charge  of  the  Committee,  with 
one  of  the  Indian  representatives,  and  we  thought  if  two  or  three  other  members  of 
the  Conference  would  be  good  enough  t6  serve  on  the  Committee,  business  might  be 
thereby  greatly  expedited.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference  that  this  group  of 
questions — the  treatment  of  aliens,  &c. — should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for 
examination  and  report  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Does  that  include  the  motion  of  which  I  gave  notice  some  time 
ago,  on  the  question  of  naturalization  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  Yes,  it  would  include  that,  I  presume.  There  are  some  minor 
questions  which  could  be  grouped  under  the  head  of  naturalization,  and  we  shall  get 
rid  of  them  and  discuss  them  on  your  motion. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Then  if  that  is  your  pleasure  ? 

[Agreed.] 
CHAIRMAN :  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  an  Indian  representative 
are  agreed.     Will  you  serve  on  it,  Mr.  Massey  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY :  If  I  can  find  time  I  shall  be  glad.  I  should  like  to  serve  on  it  if 
I  can  arrange  it. 

Mr.  MONTAGU :  I  do  not  imagine  we  need  hurry  over  this,  because  your 
agenda  takes  the  Conference  to  the  end  of  next  week ;  therefore  we  have  a  fortnight, 
and  we  can  find  time  to  do  our  work  in  that  period. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Mr.  Calder  will  represent  Canada. 

CHAIRMAN  :  You  will  probably  not  want  to  be  represented  on  it  for  Australia, 
Mr.  Cook  ? 

Mr.  COOK :  No. 

CHAIRMAN :  Mr.  Burton,  do  you  want  to  be  on  it  ?     We  have  got  a  repre- 
sentative of  Canada,  and  of  India,  and  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 
Mr.  BURTON  :  About  aliens  ? 
CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON :  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to  be  on,  but  I  shall 
probably  not  be  doing  justice  to  my  country  if  I  do  not  serve  on  it.     • 
Mr.  COOK  :  I  think  Mr.  Burton  is  peculiarly  interested  in  it. 
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Mr.  BUllTON :  Pei-sonally,  I  would  rather  not,  but  I  think  I  ought  to. 

CHAIRMAN:  Newfoundland? 

Mr.  LLOYD :  No. 

CHAIRMAN  :  That  will  be  the  Committee,  then.  Mr.  Montagu  will  be  good 
enough  to  act  as  convener.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Raw  Materials 
Committee  in  Mr.  Hewins's  room  to-morrow  at  3  o'clock.  Now  we  come  to  the 
agenda.  The  first  subject  is  meat  supplies,  on  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  to  speak. 
Mr.  Clynes  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  is  here. 

Mr.  MASSE Y :  I  wish  to  ask  a  question,  if  you  will  allow  me,  at  this  point. 
This  morning  I  was  interviewed  by  the  President  of  the  Empire  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, who  asked  me  to  ascertain  from  you,  or  from  the  Conference,  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a  small  deputation  on  matters  connected  mth  the  trade  of 
the  Empire.  I  was  not  alile  to  say  Yes  or  No,  as  you  can  imagine,  but  I  ask  you 
to-day,  whether  the  Conference  will  accept  a  small  deputation  on  matters  connected 
with  the  tratle  of  the  Empire. 

CHAIRMAN  :  As  a  matter  of  precedent,  I  believe  we  never  have  received  a 
deputation.  We  have  had  a  good  many  suggestions  that  we  should  receive  deputa- 
tions. It  is  not  for  me,  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Conference,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
creating  a  rather  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  am  not  pressing  the  matter,  I  am  simply  asking  the  question, 

CHAIRMAN :  It  is  entirely  for  the  Conference  to  decide. 

Mr.  COOK :  I  think  we  ought  not  to. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think,  in  that  case — Mr.  Massey  does  not  press  it — unless  any- 
body else  recommends  it,  it  will  be  better  to  adhere  to  our  precedent. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  simply  consulted  the  convenience  of  the  Conference. 

T*  ^h  ^n  ^F  ^P 

Message  from  His  BXajesty  the  King. 

CHAIRMAN :  Before  we  take  the  next  subject,  I  have  to  communicate  to  the 
Conference  that  I  have  received  the  following  message  from  His  Majesty  the 
King : — 

"  The  Queen  and  I  thank  the  members  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference 
for  their  message  of  congratulation  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  Our  wedding  day.  Among  the  many  congratulations  that  We  have 
received  on  this  happy  occasion,  there  is  none  that  We  more  warmly  and 
sincerely  appreciate  than  the  loyal  and  loving  message  which  the  Oversea 
representatives,  now  gathered  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  have  just  sent  to 
Us.  It  affords  Us  great  pleasure  that  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions 
and  other  representatives  from  oversea  were  able  to  be  present  at  the  service 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  what  Avill  always  l)e  one  of  the  memonible  days  of 
Our  lives.  The  community  of  feeling  on  those  family  occasions  makes  all 
hearts  akin,  and  helps  to  draw  closer  the  ties  that  bind  together  the  Throne 
and  all  classes  of  Our  subjects  whether  at  home  or  beyond  the  seas.  We 
thank  the  members  of  the  Conference  for  their  gootl  wishes  and  pray  that 
imder  the  Divine  providence  the  blessings  of  peace  may  soon  be  restored, 
Iwinging  again  the  reunion  of  that  home  life  which  is  the  l)asis  of  the 
well-1)oing  of  the  whole  En\pire." 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  That  will  go  on  record  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  Oh,  yes,  that  will  go  on  record,  and  be  published.  It  is  sent 
from  Buckingham  Palace.  The  King  and  Queen  have  received  our  Address,  and 
send  that  reply. 

Imperial  Bureau  of  Mycology. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  next  subject  is  a  very  smiiU  question  put  up  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  It  is  a  suggestion  as  to  aji  Imperial  Bureau  of  Mycology.  I  do  not  think  it 
need  take  any  time  at  all.  It  is  a  subject  as  to  which  Sir  Herliert  Read  will  be  able 
to  enligrhten  us.     I  am  informed  it  has  to  do  with  fungus. 

'^  ■  K  3 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  If  we  knew  the  authority  from  whom  it  sprang,  we  might 
be  able  to  leave  it  Avith  the  authority. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Sir  Herbert  is  coming  in. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  If  this  Bureau  of  Mycology  is  to  get  rid  of  objectionable 
insects,  I  think  it  is  worth  the  money. 

Sir  HERBERT  READ :  The  matter  is  clearly  set  out  in  the  memorandum* 
which  has  been  circulated  to  the  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  resolution  before  the  Conference  is  as  follows  : — 

"It  is  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Bureau  of 
Mycology  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  its  nuiintenance  by 
suitable  contributions  from  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Governments  of  the 
Dominions  and  India,  and  of  the  other  Oversea  Possessions,  as  suggested  in 
the  Memorandum  laid  before  the  Conference." 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  On  what  principle  is  the  amount  of  the  contributions 
based  ? 

Sir  HERBERT  READ:  Practically  they  are  half  the  contributions  made  at 
the  present  time  to  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  idea  is  to  raise  2,000/. 
for  a  period  of  three  years  and  see  how  we  stand  at  the  end  of  that  time.  I  suppose 
the  Conference  knows  of  the  work  which  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology  has 
been  doing,  and  this  proposed  Bureau  of  Mycology  is  merely  to  do  for  fungoid 
diseases  what  the  Imperial  Biu-eau  of  Entomology  has  been  doing  for  insect  pests. 

Mr,  COOK  :  I  think  we  could  agree  to  this  without  debate. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Do  the  Universities  do  anything  in  connection  with  this  work  ? 

Sir  HERBERT  READ :  One  brings  in  every  agency  in  this  country 
interested  in  entomology,  and  one  would  do  the  same,  of  course,  with  regard  to  plant 
diseases.  The  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology  are  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  and  in  the  same  way  the  headquarters  of  this  Bureau  would  be  at 
Kew,  where  they  would  have  the  run  of  the  very  fine  library  A\hich  is  there,  and 
where  there  is  also  a  fine  museum  of  specimens  of  different  fungoid  diseases. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Does  any  member  wish  to  ask  any  fxirther  questions  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  The  proportions  of  the  contributions  are  the  same  as  in  the 
other  scheme  ? 

Sir  HERBERT  READ  :  Yes. 

Mr.  COOK  :  Does  this  propose  to  do  any  more  than  identify  these  pests  ? 

Sir  HERBERT  READ  :  The  idea  is  to  furnisli  information.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  they  publish  every  month  certain  publications  dealing  with 
the  whole  of  the  entomological  literature  throughout  the  world.  The  Bureau  takes 
this  literature,  extracts  the  material  part,  translates  where  necessary ;  in  fact  brings 
up  to  date  the  whole  of  the  scientific  literature  relating  to  these  investigations,  and 
circulates  it  throughout  the  Empire,  and  so  saves  a  lot  of  unnecessary  labour  on  the 
part  of  people  who  are  working  on  the  same  subject  there. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Rust  in  wheat  would  come  under  this  head,  would  it  ? 

Sir  HERBERT  READ  :  Oh  yes.  One  would  hope  to  secure  for  this  Committee 
a  person  like  Professor  Biffen,  who  is  the  great  authority  on  rust  in  wheat,  and  to 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  all  the  other  fungoid  diseases. 

Mr.  COOK :  When  you  know  it  is  there,  what  do  you  do  with  it  ? 

Sir  HERBERT  READ:  Well,  one  would  give  the  results  of  the  latest 
investigations  into  it.  Personally  I  am  not  a  scientific  expert,  but  I  suppose  it  has 
been  worked  at. 

Mr.  COOK  :  My  question  was  directed  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  you  are 
merely  a  statistical  bureau  witli  regard  to  these  particular  matters,  or  whether  you 
have  any  real  scientific  functions.  Have  you  remedies  for  these  insect  pests  ?  If  so, 
we  will  give  you  a  few  millions. 
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Sir  HERBEllT  READ  :  That  really  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
Ikireau.  The  Entomological  Bureau,  in  the  past,  has  formed  Suh-Committees  to 
advise  on  special  problems  and  it  has  had  working  under  it  a  couple  of  experts  in 
Africa,  doing  original  work.  But  with  2,000/.  a  ywir  1  do  not  think  we  should  lie 
able  to  find  salaries  for  experts. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the  principle  of  this.  Of  course,  I 
know  the  amount  is  very  small.  Each  Dominion  has  scientific  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  these  pests — for  example,  rust  in  wheat — and  we  pursue 
pretty  thorough  enquiries.  And  we  have  expert*  on  salaries,  and  we  have  lalx)ratories 
for  these  enquiries. 

Sir  HERBERT  READ :  That  point  was  made  at  the  meeting  that  was  held 
here  in  1911,  Avhen  Lord  Cromer  took  the  chair.  Various  representatives  from  the 
Dominions  said  that  they  had  experts,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  most  anxious  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  people  with  very  high  qualifications  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  You  are  here  in  England,  and  you  cannot  investigate  something 
■which  is  not  in  England. 

Mr.  CALDER :  As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  gather 
information  with  regard  to  research  and  experimental  work  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  put  it  into  such  shape  that  it  may  be  available  in  the  Dominions.  If  an 
investigation  is  carried  out  in  France,  or  Russia,  or  anywhere  else,  your  Burejiu 
gathers  the  information  relating  to  it,  and  puts  it  into  such  form  tliat  it  may  l)e 
available  to  others  who  may  be  carrying  on  similar  investigations  elsewhere.  It  does 
not  do  research  work  here. 

Sir  HERBERT  READ  :  Precisely.     On  2,000/.  a  year  you  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  COOK  :  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  an  entomological  statistical  department. 

Sir  HERBERT  READ :  It  is  more  than  that,  really.  Here  I  have  some  of  the 
publications.  This  (indicating)  is  original  research  work ;  here  again  is  the  ordinary 
routine  work,  which  is  a  digest  of  the  whole  entomological  literature  of  the  world. 
Before  the  war  the  Bureau  dealt  with  Russian  publications ;  and  it  deals  now  with 
with  Japanese,  Swedish,  Danish— in  fact  with  the  whole  literature.  There  are  no  less 
than  some  1,300  of  these  publications,  and  it  is  a  great  atlvantage  to  have  all  this 
information  available  in  a  condensed  form. 

Mr.  COOK  :  This  Bureau  will  really  be  a  bibliography  of  mycology.  'V^^lat  is 
mycology  as  distinct  from  entomology  ? 

Sir  HERBERT  READ  :  There  are  two  main  destructive  agencies  in  agricul- 
ture—there are  what  are  called  insect  pests,  which  come  within  the  domain  of 
entomology,  and  there  are  these  fungoid  diseases,  which  come  under  the  heading  of 
mycology.  The  Mycological  Bureau  will  simply  be  a  counterpart  of  the  Entomolo- 
gical Bureau. 

Mr.  COOK :  I  think  it  is  worth  the  money. 

l^The  JResolvtion  teas  put  to  the  Conference,  and  carried  unanimvitslyJ] 
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EIGHTH   DAY. 


Wednesday,  10th  July  1918. 


The  Imperial  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  "Right  Honourable  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies  (Chaii-man  of  the  Conference). 
The  Uight  Honourable  A.  Bonar  Law,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Albert  Stanley,   M.P.,   President   of   the   Board 

of  Trade. 
The  Right  Honourable  C.  Addison,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Reconstruction. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Minister  of  Information. 
Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  M.P.,  Einancial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 

Canada. 

The  Honourable  A.  Meighen,  K.C,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Honourable  J.  A.  Calder,  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization, 

The  Honourable  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Australia. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  J,  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Finance. 

South  Africa. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours, 

Newfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Major-General  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E. 
The  Hon.  Sir   S.  P.   Sinha,  K.C,  Member   of  the   Executive  Council  of   the 
Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.    E.   J.   Harding,    C.M.G.,    Junior    Assistant    Secretary    to    the 
Conference. 

There  were  also  present: 

Sir  G.  V.  Fiddes,  G.C.M.G,,  C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies.  Cm  ooi^g 

Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade. ' 
Sir  Edmund  Nott  Bower,  K.C.B.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 
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Sir  Bernard  Mallet,  K.C.B.,  Registrdr-General. 

Sir  H.  Hew,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  A.  W.   Flux,    Assistant   Secretary,    Department   of   Statistics,    Board   of 

Trade. 
Dr.    T.   H.   C.    Stevenson,    C.B.K.,  Superintendent    of    Statistics,    Registrar- 

General's  Department. 
Mr.    Percy    Ashley,    Assistant    Secretary,     Department    of    Industries    and 

Manufactures,  Board  of  Trade. 
Sir  Almeric  Fitzroy,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Sir  Roderick  Jones,  K.B.E.,  Department  of  Information. 
M.  L.  Christie,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 
Sir  R.  Oarran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Lieutenant-Commander  J.  G.  Latham,  Royal  Australian  Naval  Board. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cahinet  Secretariat. 
And  Private  Secretaries. 


Double  Income  Tax. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  first  item  on  the  agenda  to-day  is  a  statement  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  Double  Income  Tax.  A\'e  had  a  discussion  upon  it 
last  year,  and  a  Resolution,  and  I  thoiight  that,  if  the  Chancellor  would  be  good 
enougb  to  come  and  make  a  statement  (o  the  Conference,  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  have  a  Resolution  this  year. 

Mr.  COOK  :  He  might  say,  "  It  is  all  off  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  ;  we  shall 
charge  you  no  more,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  discussion  at  all." 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  quite  the  wav  in  which  I  would 
like  it  to  be  "aU  off." 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  Resolution  last  year  was'"^' : — "  The  present  system  of  Double 
Income  Taxation  within  the  Empire  calls  for  review  in  relation  (i)  to  firms  in  the 
United  Kingdom  doing  biisiness  with  the  Oversea  Dominions,  India,  and  the  Colonies ; 
(ii)  to  private  individuals  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  wlio  have  capital  invested 
elsewhere  in  the  Empire,  or  Avho  depend  upon  remittances  from  elsewhere  within 
the  Empire ;  and  (iii)  to  its  influence  on  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Dominions  and  India,  and  to  the  effect  of  any  change  on  the  position 
of  British  capital  invested  abroad.  The  Conference,  therefore,  urges  that  this  matter 
should  be  taken  in  hand  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  War,  and  that  an 
amendment  of  the  law  should  be  made  which  will  remedy  the  present  unsiitisfactory 
position."  ,  The  Chancellor  will  now  make  a  statement  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  Gentlemen,  I  was  sorry  last  year  not  to  lie  able  to  be  here 
when  this  subject  was  discussed,  because  I  know  how  much  importance  is  attached  to 
it  in  the  Dominions,  and  I  can  say  also  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  about  it  in 
this  country  as  well. 

Now  I  think  the  main  idea  in  your  minds — and  I  can  say  the  whole  Government 
is  in  absolute  sympathy  with  it — is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  preference  within  the 
Empire  in  every  possible  direction.  We  have  been  in  favour  of  it  in  many  ways 
about  which  there  has  lieen  much  controversy ;  but  I  have  always  tliought  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  finance,  encouraging  British  money  to  go  to  the  Dominions 
rather  than  to  any  other  parts  of  the  world  was  one  of  the  directions  in  wliich  we 
ought  to  do  everything  we  possibly  could. 

Mr.  MASSE Y  :  Is  that  the  policy  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW  :  Yes,  absolutely ;  this  Government  is  pledged  to  that.  I  am 
not  speaking  merely  for  myself,  but  this  Government  is  pledged  to  that. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  about  this  particular  thing,  wliich  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  (juestion  of  encouraging  investment  within  the  Emph-e  in  preference  to 
investment   anywhere  else,  and  that  arises  from  the  point  of  view   of   fairness  as 

"  '  See  p.  6  of  [Cd.  8566.] 
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between  one  British  taxpayer  and  another — the  fairness  with  which  one  is  taxed  as 
compared  with  another. 

You  all  know  that  the  Income  Tax  law  as  it  stands  at  present  is  unfair  in  a 
tremendous  number  of  ways.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  them,  but  they  are  very 
nvunerous.  This  was  not  felt  seriously  as  long  as  the  rate  was  comparatively  low,  but 
it  has  become  a  very  gross  injustice  now  that  the  Income  Tax  has  reached  Gs.  And 
it  would,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  deal  with  one  aspect  of  that 
by  legislation  until  we  had  examined  the  whole, 

Now  the  Treasury  would  have  liked,  even  during  the  war,  to  have  set  up  a 
Committee  to  examine  into  this  whole  question  ;  but  this  it  is  very  difficult  to  do,  as 
you  can  understand,  because  not  only  are  the  officials  up  to  their  eyes  in  work — and 
this  could  only  be  done  by  those  who  are  actually  best  at  their  work — but  even 
people  outside,  who  would  be  capal)le  of  taking  part  in  this  inquiry,  are  very  full  too. 
In  spite  of  that  I  am  still  trying,  even  now,  to  see  whether  we  could  not  get  this 
Committee  started,  though  I  have  not  very  much  hope  of  it. 

Now  as  regards  this  Double  Income  Tax,  I  think  I  may  say  there  are  three 
aspects  of  it.  There  is  first  of  all  the  encouragement  of  the  investment  of  British 
capital  within  the  Empire.  As  to  that  everyone  is  agreed.  In  the  second  place  there 
is  the  case — and  I  think  this  is  a  very  hard  case — where  individuals  from  the  Colonies 
or  Dominions  come  to  live  in  Great  Britain.  That,  of  course,  must  be  good  for  the 
Empire,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  not  do  anything  to  discourage  that,  but 
should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  aspect  of 
this  question  which  1  should  like  you  all  to  have  fully  in  your  minds.  It  is  the  case 
of  people  who  have  invested,  not  from  patriotic  motives  or  anything  else  of  the  kind, 
but  simply  as  a  good  investment;  and  one  cannot  look  at  it  without  considering 
whether  or  not  it  is  fair  that,  as  compared  with  other  British  citizens,  they  should 
escape  a  reasonable  share  of  taxation  at  home.  Eor  instance — I  think  it  always 
brings  a  point  of  this  kind  more  home  if  a  concrete  case  is  given — when  I  went  out 
of  business  myself,  I  happened  to  know  a  good  deal  about  Canadian  securities. 
I  invested  a  fair  amount  of  what  I  had  in  those  securities.  Well,  I  did 
it,  as  everyone  else  does — on  the  same  basis — considering  the  risk  of  the  invest- 
ment, and  considering  the  yield.  Of  course  the  yield  was  much  better  at  that  time 
than  one  could  get  at  home.  Well,  of  course,  one  of  the  risks  one  takes  is  the 
possibility  of  the  return  falling  off  in  those  Dominions  either  from  increased  local 
taxation  or  any  other  cause.  And  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unfair  than  that  a  very  great  preference  should  be  given  to  a  man  who 
invests  his  money  abroad,  even  within  the  Empire,  as  compared  with  a  man  who 
invests  his  money  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 

Now  that  shows  the  difficulty  of  the  position.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  double  income  tax  to  this  extent,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me — I 
hope  so,  at  least — that  it  is  a  question  of  what  proportion  of  the  loss  shouTd  be  borne 
by  the  two  Governments  concerned.  It  would  not  be  fair,  would  it,  for  instance,  to 
say  that  a  very  rich  man  in  England  who  invested  all  his  money  in  the  Dominions, 
where  there  was  an  income  tax,  should  live  at  home,  have  all  the  advantages  of  our 
laws  and  everything  else  in  this  country,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  income  tax, 
■which  after  all  forms  the  great  bulk  of  our  taxation — that  he  should  contribute 
nothing  towards  the  support  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives  ?  So  that  I  think  it  is 
a  case  which  calls  for  a  fair  arrangement  l^etween  the  Exchequers  of  tlie  Mother 
Country  and  of  the  Dominions. 

It  certainly  is  essential  that  this  whole  question  should  be  settled,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  settled  immediately  after  the  Avar.  It  is  even  in  our  interest  that  it 
should  be  done — I  mean  in  the  interest  of  the  British  Exchequer — because  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  with  the  income  tax  jis  high  as  it  is  likely  to  be  after  the  war,  unless 
adjustment  of  this  kind  is  made,  businesses  which  can  be  conducted  in  the  Dominions 
without  having  an  office  in  London  will  all  be  transferred  there,  and  we  shall  lose  the 
whole  of  the  revenue.  So  that  it  is  in  our  interest  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
doing  this.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  right,  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  more  than  we  have  done  during  the  war.  To  begin  with,  the 
Exchequer  needs  all  the  money  it  can  get.     That  is  one  consideration. 
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But  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  tlmt  we  have  done  a  very  great  deal  to  meet  this 
evil  of  the  double  income  tax.  Full  income  tax  was  {mid  on  investments  within  the 
Empire  till  the  tax  reached  .'i/».  6f/.  AVhen  it  reached  3«.  6rf.,  by  the  l-'inance  Bill  of 
191(3  we  arranged  that  the  extra  between  3«.  6^/.  and  5*.  should  not  l)e  charged  in  the 
case  where  there  was  corresponding  income  tax  in  the  Dominions.  Now  in  the 
Finance  Bill  of  the  present  year,  we  raised  the  income  tax  to  (j«.,  and  I  carried  the 
same  principle  there :  I  did  not  put  any  of  the  additional  Is.  on  in  the  case  of  incomes 
which  came  within  the  Empire.  Now  that  is  really  a  very  big  concession  in  itself. 
It  means  that  the  Dominions  pay  3«.  iSd.,  whereas  other  people  imy  6». ;  and  of  course 
if  the  income  tax  continues  to  rise,  and  this  diiferentiation  is  continued,  it  will  mean 
increasing  preference — which  all  comes,  remember,  out  of  the  British  Exchequer — 
that  is  to  say,  none  of  this  revenue,  which  is  a  very  big  amount,  falls  on  any  of  the 
Dominions,  it  all  comes  out  of  the  British  Exchequer,  and  if  at  any  time  it  were 
possible  to  send  money  abroad  this  inducement,  represented  by  the  2#.  Qd.  siiving  in 
sending  it  to  somewhere  within  the  Empire  rather  than  to  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  would  in  itself  l)e  an  enormous  preference  to  the  Dominions. 

Wei),  gentlemen,  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  assure  you  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  encouragement  of  investment  within  the  Empire,  we  are  as 
anxious  as  any  of  you  to  do  whatever  can  be  done.  I  think,  however,  the  concession 
which  we  have  made  is  as  large  as  is  possible  during  the  war,  and  I  hope,  with  the 
Chairman,  that  you  will  either  be  satisfied  with  the  statement  I  have  made,  and  not 
have  a  Resolution,  or  that  you  will  be  content  with  the  Resolution  which  was  passed 
last  year.     That  is  all  I  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Mr.  Long,  I  have  listened  with  very  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  The  subject  is  not  one  which  has  excited  very  great 
interest  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  since  the  Resolution  of  last  year  was  passed. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  British  IVeasury  since  seems  to  me  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  we  rest  on  the 
Resolution  of  last  year.  There  are  cases  of  severe  hardship,  and,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  says,  nothing  can  be  said  for  a  double  income  tax,  and  nothing  can  he 
said  in  defence  of  the  taxation  of  one  man  on  a  principle  which  is  entirely  dififerent 
from  that  on  which  you  tax  another.  But  on  this  and  other  questions  there  are  very 
practical  difficulties,  and  tliese  appeal  to  us  just  as  much  as  to  other  representatives, 
I  therefore  think  that  we  should  concur  in  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Law,  I  do  not  feel,  for  many  reasons,  able  to 
add  very  much,  either  by  way  of  comment  or  suggestion,  to  what  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheciuer  has  said.  He  has  covered  the  ground  fairly  well,  and,  after  all,  the 
matter  rests  with  him.  He  has  to  consider  the  financial  situation  of  Britain,  which 
in  effect  is  that  of  the  Empire  during  the  war.  And  so  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
this  matter,  at  least  just  now.  But  I  would  like  to  read  carefully  what  he  has  said, 
and  to  see  just  how  far  it  takes  us,  and  what  possibilities  there  are.  I  would  just 
like  to  add,  Mr.  Law,  that  since  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you,  or  rather 
to  your  predecessor,  Mr.  McKenna,  a  petition,  and  I  think  of  introducing  a  deputation 
too,  which  set  out  some  reasons  against  the  continuance  of  the  double  income  tax, 
certain  circumstances  have  occurred  which  intensify  the  trouble  and  make  the 
necessity  for  relief  more  urgent.  These  arise  out  of  the  purchase  of  raw  materials 
by  your  Government  through  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  acting  as  agent 
for  certain  vendors.  We  have  organised  the  metal  industry  and  other  industries,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  organisation,  persons  who  formerly  made  their  sales  in  Australia 
now  find  that  the  only  buyer  is,  in  effect,  the  British  Government,  and  they  have 
appointed  agents  in  England.  They  would  not  have  done  so,  of  course,  had  we  not 
organised  the  industry,  and  fn?ed  it  from  German  control,  and  liad  you  not  Iwught 
the  whole  of  their  output,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  one  deal.  Now  because  they 
have  done  this — not  for  their  own  advantage — they  are  saddled  with  this  double 
income  tax,  and  the  income  tax  here,  of  course,  is  fsry  severe,  Avhile  the  income  tax 
in  Australia  is  by  no  means  light.  And  between  the  two  they  are  in  rather  a 
bad  way. 
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Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  Mr.  Hughes,  I  think  this  bears  on  the  point  you  are 
putting.  Mr.  Long  wrote  to  me  before  the  last  Pinance  Bill,  pointing  out  part  of 
what  you  are  saying,  and  the  gist  of  it  was  that  since  this  arrangement  these  people 
were  liable  for  income  tax  on  the  whole  of  the  profits  on  their  sales  here.  That  was 
unfair,  and  I  at  once  introdviced  in  this  Bill  an  amendment  which  has  done  away 
with  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  because  they  were  under  the 
impression— I  think  they  are  now 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  They  would  pay  income  tax .  on  the  share  of  the  business 
that  is  done  in  this  country,  but  not  as  if  it  were  an  entirely  English  company. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  see.  I  will  leave  that  Avhere  you  have  put  it.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  any  more  except  to  ask  that  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  later  of 
further  considering  the  matter.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  very  much  can  be  done 
in  view  of  the  position  you  have  stated,  but  the  matter  is  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  Dominions,  and  perhaps  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  of  referring  to 
it  again. 

Mv.  MASSEY :  Mr.  Long,  as  the  member  who  proposed  the  Besolution  last  year, 
and  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  Conference,  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  move  another  E/esolution  this  year,  or  to  ask  the  Conference  to  amend 
this  in  any  way.  The  Resolution  of  last  year  still  stands,  and  we  have  the  assurance 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  hope  the  Chancellor  will  make  his  statement  a 
little  more  definite  when  he  replies,  but  I  understood  him  to  give  the  Conference  an 
assurance  that  the  matter  would  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  war  came  to  an 
end — and  I  should  like  to  add  to  that,  if  possible  before  it.  I  know  the  difficulties 
that  are  in  the  way.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  get  the  finance  he 
requires — we  all  understand  that — and  we  do  not  want  to  hamper  him  in  the  very 
slightest  degree.  But  there  is  no  question  that  this  law  as  it  stands  at  present  causes 
hardship  among  people  in  the  Dominions,  and  to  many  people  in  Great  Britain  who 
do  business  with  the  Dominions.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  Chancellor's  statement 
with  regard  to  preference  within  the  Empire,  and  I  should  just  like  to  add  that  I  hope 
a  great  deal  more  will  be  done,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers,  in  the  way  of  giving 
legislative  effect  to  the  principle  affirmed  Just  now  by  the  Chancellor.  This  is 
another  of  the  directions  in  which  preference  may  be  given,  and  a  direction  which 
will  give  a  very  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  many  people,  both  on  this  side  of  the 
world  and  on  the  other. 

Now  just  let  me  refer  for  one  moment  to  the  Resolution  of  last  year.  In  the 
first  clause  it  says :  "  The  present  system  of  double  income  taxation  Avithin  the 
Empire  calls  for  review  in  relation  (i)  to  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  doing 
business  with  the  Oversea  Dominions,  India,  and  the  Colonies."  Now  one  can  easily 
imagine  two  firms,  one  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  a  British  firm,  and  one 
belonging  to  some  other  country — I  am  not  going  to  suggest  any  other  country  in 
particular — both  producing  the  same  commodity.  The  British  firm  will  be  hampered 
by  the  imposition  of  this  double  income  tax.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  firm 
in  the  other  country  will  have  double  income  tax  to  pay,  and  therefore  the  firm  in 
the  other  country  will  have  an  advantage  over  the  firm  in  Britain.  Now  that  is  not 
preference  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — at  all  events  it  is  not  preference  as  I 
understand  the  term ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  hope  an  amendment  of 
the  law  will  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  do  away  with  the  hardship  which 
undoubtedly  exists  in  the  position  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Then  there  are  the  cases  of  private  individuals  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom 
who  have  capital  invested  elsewhere  within  the  Empire.  I  suppose  what  has 
happened  to  New  Zealand  in  this  connection  has  happened  to  every  one  of  the 
Dominions.  We  have  at  present  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  quite  a  colony  of 
New  Zealanders,  who  are  here,  at  all  events,  for  the  term  of  the  war.  I  have  met 
hundreds  of  them  during  my  present  visit  to  London — I  am  not  exao-gcrating 
when  I  say  I  have  met  hundreds.  These  people  are  paying  income  tax  in  the  country 
to  which  they  belong,  they  are  paying  income  tax  on  any  revenue  which  they  may 
derive  from  their  property  in  New  Zealand,  they  are  also  paying  land  tax  there  if 
they  are  owners  of  land,  and  they  are  paying  income  tax  of  the  special  form  that  is 
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being  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  the  war,  in  Great  Britain.  Now  there  is  no  question 
that  that  is  a  very  serious  liardaliip  to  these  neople,  and  these  again,  I  think,  are 
instances  which  call  for  relief. 

But  from  the  Dominions'  point  of  view,  taking  the  Dominions  as  a  whole,  I  have 
not  looked  up  what  I  said  last  year,  but  I  simply  want  to  repeat,  in  effect,  the  argu- 
ment which  I  brought  forward  last  year.  Tliis  is  the  most  important  direction 
in  Avhich  it  affects  us,  like  the  other  Dominions,  in  ordinary  times — not  during  the 
war  period  I  am  glad  to  say,  but  in  ordinary  times.  "We  have  to  depend  upon 
Britain  for  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  we  require  for  the  development  of  the 
country,  for  carrying  out  public  works,  for  railways,  for  making  roads,  perhaps  even 
for  the  pui-chase  of  land  for  settlement  purposes.  Very  well.  If  the  iJeople  who 
lend  us  that  money  are  called  upon  to  pay  income  tax  in  the  country  where  they 
lend  it,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  have  the  right  to  charge  income  tiix  on 
the  revenue  which  is  produced  in  our  country.  But  if  they  are  called  upon  to  pay 
income  tax  in  New  Zealand  and  also  in  Great  Britain,  what  is  going  to  happen  ? 
Well,  one  of  two  things  will  happen.  They  will  either  charge  us  more  for  the  money, 
or  they  will  refuse  to  lend  it.  In  either  case  the  Dominion  will  Ije  in  a  difficulty. 
Again,  I  say  New  Zealand  is  only  an  instance  of  the  others. 

However,  coming  back  to  the  point  which  I  mentioned  at  first,  the  Conference 
does  not  want  to  handicap  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nor  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  Conference  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
assurance  which  has  been  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which,  as  I 
said  before,  I  hope  he  will  make  a  little  more  definite,  that  this  matter  will  l;e  put 
right  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  We  do  not  ask  that  any  injustice  should  l)e 
done  to  Great  Britain,  but  that  some  arrangement  may  l)e  made  which  will  Ije  fair 
both  to  the  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain  and  also  to  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  generally 
in  the  different  Dominions. 

Mr.  COOK :  What  amount  of  money  is  involved  in  this,  Mr.  Law  ? 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  Oh,  if  it  were  done  away  with  altogether,  it  would  be  an 
immense  sum. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  May  I  interpolate  a  word  about  these  mining  companies?  I 
wish  to  see  if  this  concrete  case  is  covered  by  the  new  Act.  I  was  speaking  about 
copper  mining  companies  in  particular.  Before  the  war  they  sold  their  output  in 
Australia.  Now,  under  the  regulations  of  our  Metal  Exchange,  and  under  the 
arrangements  we  made  with  your  Government,  they  sell  it  here ;  they  appoint 
agents  to  sell  it  here.  But  the  ore  is  mined  in  Australia,  it  is  treated  in  Australia, 
and  it  comes  to  England — practically  all  of  it— in  the  form  in  which  it  reaches  the 
ultimate  consumer,  the  manufactiu-er.  And  yet  they  have  to  pay  income  tax  merely 
because  of  this  arrangement  which  was  not  suggested  by  them,  which  was  certainly 
not  put  forward  mainly  in  their  interests,  and  which  undoubtedly  handicaps  them 
very  much.  Now,  against  them  there  is  the  Spanish  competitor,  the  neutral  and 
other  competitors ;  they  come  to  England  and  they  do  not  have  to  pay  this  very, 
heavy  income  tax.  And  as  we  live — and  in  this  respect  we  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  Mr.  Massey — by  the  sale  of  these  raw  materials,  it  is  a  very  serious  thing 
for  us,  because  it  amounts  to  this — that  when  we  are  selling  our  leatl  or  zinc, 
or  coppei- — and  it  would  make  a  difference  of  5^.,  10/.  or  15/.  a  ton  on  copper — 
6/.  a  ton  more  at  any  rate — it  is  a  handicap  we  can  hardly  stagger  under.  I  was 
wondering  whether  such  companies  were  covered  by  the  new  arrangement  or  not. 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW:  I  do  not  like  to  speak  positively  from  memory  about 
something  w  hich  I  have  not  looked  into,  but  I  do  not  think  it  covers  at  all  the  whole 
of  the  ground  yon  refer  to.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  concession  was.  Under  the 
law  as  it  stood,  the  appointing  of  an  agent  meant  that  the  firm  was  liable  for  income 
tax  on  the  whole  of  its  profits  on  the  sales  here.  The  amendment  I  have  provided 
limits  the  income  tax  to  the  part  of  the  profits  earned  here,  and  they  no  longer  have 
to  pay  income  tax  on  the  part  of  the  profit  derived  in  Australia  from  the  material 
they  sell  here. 
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Mr.  HUGHES  :  Apart  from  being  a  human  being,  I  am  a  lawyer.     I  will  try 
and  see  what  that  means ;  I  will  have  a  look  at  the  clause  and  see  to  what  extent  it 
covers  it,  and  I  will  make  such  representation  to  you  privately  as  I  think  necessary. 
CHAIRMAN  :  Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr.  Burton  ? 

Mr.  BUilTON:  No,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  appears  to  me  the  position  is  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  the  explanation  given  by  the  Treasury  is  the  same.  I  quite 
imderstand  the  difficulty  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has.  Eor  my  sins, 
I  have  been  Finance  Minister  myself,  and  I  know  that  to  embark  upon  a  change  of 
this  sort  brings  other  anomalies  of  legislation  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  I 
quite  understand  that,  and  in  view  of  that  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
of  JVIr.  Bonar  Law. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Mr.  Long,  I  think  after  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  stated,  we  have  to  recognise  that  the  whole  Empire  has  to  wait  until 
there  can  be  a  settlement  which  the  conditions  here  will  enable  to  l3e  provided.  But 
I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  this  upon  one  point  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  I  hope  when  he  does  get  to  the  point  of  considering  this  matter, 
this  question  which  is  cited  as  an  illustration,  of  a  rich  man  going  from  this  country 
to  our  country,  will  be  carefully  examined  into  before  the  perpetration  of  double 
income  tax  on  that  basis  is  allowed.  Now  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  right  in  our  country — I  am  not  egotistical  enough  to  suggest  that  over 
anything — but  we  provide  for  an  absentee  tax,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  rich  man  going  away  from  this  country  to  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of 
living  there  in  peace  and  happiness  and  contentment —  — 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  It  is  not  the  man,  but  his  money.  It  is  the  men  who  stay 
and  send  their  money. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  a  rich  man 
going  to  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  It  was  a  differentiation  between  two  British  taxpayers, 
involving  one  man  investing,  all  his  money  in  the  Dominion  and  living  here  and 
escaping  taxation  here,  and  another  man  with  all  his  money  invested  at  home  paying 
the  full  tax.     That  was  the  point  I  was  bringing  out. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  a  very  different  point,  of  course,  and  that  must, 
from  your  point  of  view,  call  for  settlement.  All  I  want  to  say  regarding  this  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  people  who  are  affected  in  New  Zealand.  We  have  made 
provision  in  our  Act  to  meet,  under  certain  conditions,  double  income  tax  derived  in 
any  pan  of  the  British  Empire  where  a  concession  is  provided  for  and  has  been 
made.  But  if  this  war,  which  has  lasted  now  for  nearly  four  years,  goes  on  for  another 
three  or  four  years — and  no  one  can  forecast  how  long  it  will  go  on — and  the  need 
continues  which  exists  and  has  already  taken  place  since  this  last  Conference  for  an 
increase  in  the  income  tax  both  in  the  motherland  and  in  the  oversea  countries,  it  is 
going  to  become,  in  my  opinion,  next  door  to  impossilile  for  some  people  to  live.  If 
they  have  to  pay  increased  income  tax  in  the  motherland  and  income  tax  on  exactly 
the  same  earnings  in  any  of  the  oversea  countries,  then  you  are  going  to  get  pretty 
elose  up  to  the  position  whether  it  is  worth  their  while  to  trade  at  all,  and  in 
my  opinion  it  is  going  to  drive  people  who  are  trying  to  pay  their  way  and 
have  something  over,  to  some  country  where  tliey  can  get  free  from  tlie  income 
tax  at  least  at  one  end  of  the  British  Empire.  We  have  already  had  some 
instances  of  firms  taking  their  head  offices  to  America,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  knows,  and  it  looks  to  me  that  the  matter  is  of  such  urgency 
from  the  Empire  point  of  view  that,  while  we  recognise  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  desires  to  wait  until  after  the  war  is  over,  I  am  rather  afraid  myself 
of  the  consequences  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  which  this  is  going  to  have  on  some 
of  the  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  money  required,  but  will  get  close  up  to 
having  nothing  left  after  paying  the  double  income  tax.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
preference  established,  but  I  want  to  make  this  reservation.  We  have  enough 
knowledge  of  the  world  generally — I  mean  public  men  in  our  country — to  reoognise 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  that  until  your  Parliament  puts  upon  your  Statute 
Book  what  your  fiscal  system  is  going  to  be  ;  and  how  long  you  are  going  to  take  to 
do  that  I  cannot  tell,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
can  tell. 
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Mr.  BONAR  LAW  :  No,  I  cannot. 

Sir  JOSEPH  "WARD:  This  question  of  relationships  within  the  Empire  is  a 
very  ])ig  one,  and  I  think  we  are  all  waiting — those  of  us  who  know  that  from  tlie 
practical  standpoint  we  have  to  help  the  trade  of  the  Empire  as  far  as  we  can — we 
are  waiting  not  only  for  the  fiscal  system  of  the  .British  Government  to  he  declared, 
but  we  are  waiting  to  see  what  is  going  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  whether  our 
countries  are  going  to  be  subjected  again  to  the  vicious  system  which  existed  in  the 
past,  of  the  dumping  from  enemy  coimtries  of  goods  into  the  Motherland,  and  their 
being  sent  out  in  the  name  of  British  firms  and  entering  into  competition  with 
British  people  in  the  Empire.  We  are  waiting  for  those  very  difiScult  things,  so  that 
we  may  all  know  what  we  have  got  to  do, 

Mr.  COOK :  Besides,  look  liow  we  have  all  not  been  ruined  by  it ! 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  do  not  suggest  that  for  a  moment.  I  suggest  that  the 
genius  of  the  British  mercantile  world  all  over  the  Empire  is  quite  up  to  that  of  the 
people  who  are  opposing  us,  and  a  little  better,  but  I  only  want  to  say — and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knows  probably  better  than  anyone  else — that  this  is  a 
very  far-reaching  business  we  are  dealing  with,  and  while  it  may  be,  and  is,  necessary 
for  us  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  wait, 
all  I  say  is  that  we  are  going  to  eat  into  the  vitals  of  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire 
if  we  do  not  alter  it,  and  the  after- war  conditions,  if  continued  on  present  lines.  Anil 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  COOK :  I  should  like  to  support  Sir  Joseph  Ward  in  his  statement  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  something  could  1)e  done.  To  put  on  another  screw,  and 
still  another  screw,  on  our  people  over  there  to  help  to  solve  this  question  is  right 
enough,  but  the  taxation  now  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  15».  or  16».  in  the  pound, 
and  there  is  not  very  much  more  to  come. 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  It  is  not  quite  that,  because  we  only  tax  on  the  balance. 
You  do  not  add  the  two  together. 

Mr.  COOK :  It  is  nearly  all  going,  anyhow,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
it  will  be  dissolved  entirely  before  the  end  of  the  war  is  reached ;  we  shall  simply 
take  the  lot  between  us.  This  is  a  question  which  seems  to  me  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  the  common  citizenship  of  the  Empire  which  we  are  all,  aiming  at. 
Something  must  soon  be  done  to  remove  these  toll  bars  between  us.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  common  citizenship  it  must  not  be  subject  to  these  enormous  fines  and 
impositions.  I  quite  recognise  your  difficulty.  Sir,  but  I  should  be  glad,  and  so 
would  a  great  many  other  people,  if  some  evidence  were  furnished  that  some  remedy 
was  in  contemplation,  and  that^  some  steps  are  going  to  be  taken  to  formulate  a 
reme'dy. 

Mr.  BURTON:  May  I  just  ask  this  with  regard  to  the  concession?  Did  I 
imderstand  rightly  that  it  was  la.  6rf.  ? 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  It  is  now  2s.  Qd. 

Mr.  BURTON :  And  the^  idea  is  that  that  will  be  kept  going  in  future  rises  ? 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  I  hope  so.  In  our  country  you  can  never  commit  yourself 
for  a  year  beyond,  but  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  It  wiU  not  be  beyond  3*.  Qd. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  3*.  Gd,  not  28.  Gd. 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW' :  Our  tax  is  6s. 

CHAIRMAN :  Does  any  other  member  of  the  Conference  wish  to  make  any 
remark  ? 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  The  Cabinet  is  sitting  and  I  have  to  go,  if  you  will  excuse 
me.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  you  have  all  dealt  with 
this  question,  which  really  is  a  very  diflicult  one,  and  the  only  point  I  would  add  to 
what  I  have  said  is  that  we  have  made  a  concession  which  represents  a  great  deal  in 
money  in  this  2s.  6rf.  In  reality  it  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  lietween  the  two 
Exchequers.  We  cannot  permanently  go  on  the  Imsis  that  whatever  concession  is 
matle  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Excliequer.  I  am  sure  you  recognise 
that.  We  are  all  one  country,  and  the  loss  of  revenue,  to  put  this  completely  right, 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  borne  on  a  fair  basis  between  the  different  Exchequers.     And 
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for  that  reas6n,  when  the  enquiry  takes  place,  it  is  obvious  that  this  part  of  it  must 
be  an  enquiry  not  confined  to  the  British  Government,  but  that  the  Dominions  must 
have  their  say  in  the  changes  which  are  to  be  made. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  sure  the  Conference  would  wish  me  to  thank  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  coming  here  at  a  time  when  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  come.  He 
was  Unable  to  be  with  us  last  year,  as  you  Avill  remember,  and  it  is  kind  of  him  to 
come  to-day. 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW :  You  will  excuse  my  running  away. 

Imperial  Statistics. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  next  question  is  that  of  Imperial  Statistics,  raised  by 
Mr.  Meighen. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  I  have  read  the  correspondence  circulated  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  there  is  a  Resolution  ready.  The  Resolution  is  not  in  my  hands  just 
no-^A',  but  if  I  rightly  recollect,  it  provides  for  an  assembly  of  experts,  representatives 
of  the  Governments,  after  the  war,  and  that  is  the  only  operative  part  of  the  Resolu- 
tion. In  that  we  heartily  concur.  In  our  own  country  we  passed  a  statute  this 
session  looking  to  the  centralisation  of  our  own  statistical  work.  The  object  of 
this  Resolution — at  all  events  the  object  of  the  Conference  which  will  be  held — -is 
simply  an  extension  of  the  principle  into  the  Imperial  sphere  which  we  have  already 
adopted  in  the  Federal  sphere  in  Canada.  We  are  anxious  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau — we  are  very  anxious  for  it — and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  supporting  the  Resolution  which  is  before  the  Conference. 
The  correspondence  clearly  sets  out  the  wisdom  of  addressing  ourselves  to  the  subject 
in  the  form  proposed  in  the  Resolution.  Nothing  can  be  done  until  the  war  is 
over. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Which  correspondence  are  you  alluding  to  now  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  That  headed  "  Imperial  Statistics."  *  There  is  a  despatch  to  the 
different  Dominions,  and  their  replies  are  overleaf. 

Mr.  MEJIGHEN:  The  proper  men  to  bring  it  about  and  to  give  form  to  the 
system  are  the  experts  of  the  Dominions.  We  have  in  our  country  what  we  regard 
as  a  real  expert  in  statistical  work ;  he  is  a  man  of  the  type  whom  we  should  like  to 
see  taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  proposed  Conference,  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  now. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  The  purpose  of  this  is  set  out  in  the  correspondence  r 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Yes.  The  correspondence  gives  the  reasons  for  the  proposed 
Conference;  and  the  Resolution  takes  the  form  of  approving  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Trade  statistics — statistics  of  production. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Trade,  resources,  financial,  railway  statistics. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Will  there  be  a  permanent  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Who  is  to  constitute  it  ?     Who  is  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  That  is  for  the  Conference  to  consider. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  In  what  sense  is  it  to  be  Imperial  ? 
So  far  there  is  no  Imperial  body.  It  would  only  be  Imperial  if,  first  of  all,  it  were 
composed  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  also  of  the  Dominions;  and, 
secondly,  if  the  Dominions  paid  their  share  as  well  as  the  Mother  Country.  Is  that 
your  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  That  is  the  suggestion— on  the  same  principle  as  these  other 
two  Bureaux  which  are  already  in  operation. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  What  are  they  ? 


'See  pp.  232-236. 
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Mr.  MEIGHEX  :  Those  which  were  referred  to  yesterday,  one  of  which  the 
principle  was  adopted  at  the  last  sitting,  and  the  other  which  has  been  in  oiieration 
now  for  some  yeara — the  Entomological  Bureau. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  The  other  is  the  Bureau  of  Mycology. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Of  course,  we  might  investigate  those  secret  and  fascinating 
processes  by  which  the  Pharoahs  were  wont  to  embalm  their  dead  on  an  Imperialistic 
basis.     But  this  is  really  diit'ei-ent  from  those  other  Bureaux. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  It  is  wider. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Yes,  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  I  am  lx)und  to  say  that 
I  look  with  a  certain  amount  of —I  do  not  say  suspicion  or  distrust,  and  I  will  not  say 
amusement,  because  neither  of  those  words  precisely  expresses  my  meaning-  on  the 
creation  of  these  bodies  and  the  passing  of  these  Resolutions  which  seem  to  carry  us  no 
farther.  Supposing  we  knew  very  liearly  everything  these  gentlemen  could,  after  a 
series  of  profound  investigations,  tell  us— probably  we  can  know  that  already  if  we 
like  to  look  round  and  iind  out — what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  If  this  proposal  is  to  be 
of  any  service  at  all,  it  must  have  relation  to  some  Imperial  policy.  Now  what  Is 
that  policy  ?  Surely  we  are  not  going  merely  to  set  out  on  a  chart  in  bold  black 
type  the  fact  of  how  many  feet  of  lumber  there  are,  or  rubber,  or  how  many  barrels 
of  oil  we  can  produce,  or  what  is  the  floAv  of  migration  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  or 
even  Canada.  Wliat  we  really  want  to  know  is  this.  We  get  our  living  by  selling 
things,  by  making  tilings,  by  doing  things.  Will  this  help  us  to  make  things — to 
sell  them  ?  Will  it  promote  trade  ?  Will  it  bind  the  Empire  any  closer  together  ? 
Will  it  secure  the  Empire  any  more  certainly  in  its  politiail,  its  economical,  or  its 
general  position  ?  Because  if  so,  then  it  is  very  good.  But  if  it  will  do  none  of 
those  things,  then  I  do  not  know — although  it  may  add  to  oiu*  knowledge,  which 
is  a  very  useful  thing,  of  course — ^that  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  In  paragraph  3  of  the  despatch,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  subjects 
for  discussion  are  set  out  in  detail. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  have  read  that.  Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  I  am 
criticising  the  proposal  in  itself.  Not  at  all.  You  cannot  be  responsible  in  any  way 
for  that  lack  of  co-ordination,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  wdiich  exists.  We  are  all 
equally  blameable.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Empire  has  no  policy.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that.  As  an  Empire  it  has  no  policy,  either  of 
finance,  of  economics,  or  generally.  No  man  can  say  that  it  ought  not  to  ha\  e 
one.  Mr.  Massey,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  and  Mr.  Cook  and  myself,  and  you  and  all 
of  us  are  citizens  of  this  Empire,  yet  we  walk  these  streets  as  much  aliens,  as  far  as 
regards  any  right  to  say  a  word  in  the  government  of  this  country,  as  if  we  were 
inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo.  If  you  ask  me  what  is  the  policy  of  Britain,  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  told  definitely  here,  in  fact,  that  in  one  respect  it  is  not  declared. 
Well,  I  say  that  we  ought  to  direct  our  efforts  towards  a  definite  goal.  However,  I 
shall  support  your  proposal. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  we  are  tending  in  that  direction,  Mr.  Hughes.  The 
machinery  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  should  like  to  have  it  yet,  but,  after  all,  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  other  nations  who  are  here  have  an  actual  right  of  presence  in 
our  Cabinet,  where  they  have  a  full  right  to  discuss  every  matter  that  arises  and  take 
part  in  the  decisions.  Now,  if  I  were  in  Melbourne,  I  should  be  in  the  position 
described  by  Mr.  Hughes— I  should  have  no  right  of  entrance. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  think  I  must  have  made  myself 
very  ill  understood.  What  I  mean  is  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to 
Austnilia  whetlier,  for  example,  you  are  going  to  have  a  policy  of  Imperial  preference. 
It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  as  some  people  imagine,  but  it  makes  a  difference. 
If  Jones  comes  to  me  and  says,  "  Will  you  give  me  first  option  for  your  wheat  or 
wool  ?  "  and  I  say,  "  Yes,  I  will,"  and  he  does  not  exercise  that  option  and  I  thereby 
lose  the  market,  that  is  a  serious  matter  for  me.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
domestic  policy  of  Brit^iin.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  that  at  all.  I  think 
that  is  one  of-  the  great  outstanding  features  of  the  Empire-  that  each  p-irt 
pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  with  perfect  freedom  and  without  interference 
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from  anybody.  But  at  the  same  time,  by  your  action  you  do  interfere  with  us 
very  much,  or  you  can.  So  can  we  with  you.  If  I  came  here  to-morrow  morning 
and  said :  "  We  Iiave  sold  all  our  raw  material  to  some  other  country — we  have  a 
"  perfect  riglit  to  do  it  " — it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  to  Britain.  And 
supposing  you  said  that  you  would  buy  none  of  our  products  because  you  had  made 
arrangements  to  buy  from  somebody  else  from  whom  you  could  get  them  cheaper, 
that  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  us.  Those  are  the  things  I  meant, 
Mr.  Long — the  want  of  an  Imperial  policy,  nothing  else. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Does  any  other  member  wish  to  address  the  Conference  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  think,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Hughes  hardly  meant  what  he  said 
when  he  left  the  impression  that,  in  his  opinion,  we  as  citizens  of  the  Empire  had  no 
voice  in  the  policy  of  the  Empire.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  I  think  Mr.  Hughes  will  admit  we  have  had  some  little 
voice  there  since  we  came  over,  tliough  the  discussions  have  been  private  and  confi- 
dential. However,  I  have  no  doubt  improvements  will  be  made  even  in  that  respect. 
I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Empire,  neither 
the  economic  policy  nor  the  policy  of  defence  is  clearly  defined,  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  defined  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  We  are  now  partners  in  the  Empire 
to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  we  ever  were  before,  and  it  will  be  our  fault  if 
we  do  not  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  have  the  Imperial  policy  on  those  two 
very  important  points  raised  by  Mr.  Hughes  placed  before  the  citizens  of  the  Empire 
much  more  clearly  than  they  have  ever  been  up  to  the  present.  I  know  the  diffi- 
culties, of  course,  with  regard  to  the  war  period.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
important  legislation  at  all  through  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  same  difficulty 
applies  to  the  Dominions.  If  we  ask  them  to  take  in  hand  and  deal  with  the  policy 
of  preference,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  done  up  to 
the  present,  they  will  say  they  cannot  possibly  do  it  during  the  war  period  ;  and  they 
will  say,  "  We  want  to  know  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  we  can  go 
"  any  further."  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  see  the  position  and  the  difficulty 
in  the  way.  But  our  duty  is  perfectly  clear,  and  that  is  to  keep  hammering  away 
until  we  are  able  to  improve  things  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  they  have 
been  improved  up  to  the  pi-esent. 

So  far  as  this  proposal  is  concerned,  I  see  that  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
when  it  was  referred  to  them,  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  be  represented  at  the 
proposed  Conference.  I  remember  it  coming  before  the  Ncav  Zealand  Cabinet,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  we  did  not  clearly  see  sufficient  proposed  advantages  in  the  intended 
Conference  to  induce  us  to  send  a  representative  from  the  Dominion  itself.  Our 
position  is  just  this.  So  far  as  the  Statistician's  Office  is  concerned,  we  have  a  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  oflice  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  able  man  and  does  his  work  very 
well  indeed)  whose  time  is  very  fully  occupied,  and  has  l:)een  very  fully  occupied  during 
the  war  period,  and  is  likely  to  be  very  fully  occupied  until  the  war  comes  to  an  end; 
and  it  would  put  us  in  New  Zealand  to  a  very  great  deal  of  inconvenience  if  we  were  to 
send  that  officer  to  represent  us  at  the  Conference.  That  is  our  difficulty.  While  I  do 
not  say  that  there  is  no  other  capable  man  in  New  Zealand,  I  know  we  should  find  a  very 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  selecting  a  man  to  take  that  gentleman's  place  during  an 
absence  of  eight  or  ten  months,  and  if  he  came  to  a  Conference  in  that  way,  I  am 
quite  sure  the  whole  of  that  time  would  be  occupied,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more. 

Then  we  were  not  clear  about  the  possible  advantages  of  the  Conference,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  I  am  not  clear  about  them  yet.  The  money  involved  Avill  not  be 
very  much— only  a  few  hundreds  to  each  Dominion — and  I  am  not  troul)Hng  alwut 
the  money  so  long  as  we  can  see  that  the  Empire  is  going  to  get  some  retm-n  for  the 
money  which  this  Conference  may  cost.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  thing  to  suggest, 
I  know,  but  I  also  knoAV  that  Avhen  we  have  to  ask  Parliament  to  vote  money,  even 
small  sums,  for  such  purposes  as  this,  some  of  the  members  want  to  know  all  about 
it ;  they  m  ant  to  knoAv  how  the  money  is  going  to  be  expended,  and  whether  the  tax- 
payer is  going  to  get  anything  for  it.  And  before  we  can  ask  them  for  the  money, 
we  have  to  be  perfectly  clear  about  the  conditions  oui-selves,  and  be  able  to  give  them 
satisfactory  reasons  for  providing  the  money. 
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Mr.  HUGHES :  The  first  thing  they  will  ask  is :  "  Wh&i  are  you  going  to  use 
"  this  information  for  when  you  get  it  ?  "     And  what  are  we  to  say  ?     Nothing. 

Mr,  MASSEY:  Just  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  member  of  the  present 
Conference  who  has  not  sat  up  till  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  trying  to  get  these 
small  items  through  the  Estimates.  It  is  not  the  big  things  which  cause  difficulty,  it 
is  the  small  matters  about  which  men  want  to  know  all  particvdars,  and  which 
Ministers  are  not  always  able  to  supply. 

Mr.  C ALDER :  Might  I  add  a  word  there  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  Certainly. 

Mr.  CALDER  :  It  is  just  possible  that  if  this  Conference  is  held,  it  will  not 
involve  any  expenditure  at  all  for  this  Bureau  here.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
Conference  is  to  suggest  plans  whereby  each  of  the  seveml  Dominions  would  keep  their 
statistics  along  the  same  lines.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  uniform  method.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference  might  not  meet  with  any  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominions  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  Central  Biu-eau.  But  with 
reference  to  what  Mr.  Hughes  has  referred  to  time  and  time  again,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Ijefore  we  are  in  a  position  to  take  action  along  any  lines  which  may  be  necessary, 
we  must  have  the  facts.  One  of  our  great  difficulties  in  the  past  has  been  that  we 
have  not  had  the  necessary  information  upon  which  to  base  action.  I  tlxink  you  will 
agree  that  in  order  to  take  action  you  must  have  your  facts,  and  you  must  get 
them  into  proper  shape. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Yes.  Well,  we  have  a  few  facts  that  are  staring  us  in  the 
face  now. 

Mr.  COOK :  I  think  this  matter  is  one  of  the  greatest  {wssible  importance.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  Resolution  that  this  Conference  should  be  postponed  till  after 
the  war.  I  think  it  should  be  held  fis  soon  as  we  can  get  it,  and  that  we  should 
study  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the  war  and  its  developments  as  they  are  taking 
place  from  day  to  day.  I  entirely  agree  Avith  my  colleague  that  the  Resolution  at 
present  and  the  report,  too,  are  somewhat  vague,  and  do  not  lead  us  very  far.  Some 
of  the  suggestions  here  in  paragraph  3  seem  to  be  more  or  less  impossible.  For 
instance,  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  be  possible  to  prepare  a  monthly  report  of 
the  Empire  trade.  We  cannot  do  it  for  Australia,  or  for  Canada,  or  for  New  Zealand 
even. 

Mr.  CALDER :  We  do  it  now. 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  know,  but  how  much  behind  are  you  ? 

Mr.  CALDER :  Not  more  than  two  weeks  beliind. 

Mr.  COOK :  I  cannot  conceive  of  it  being  done  for  the  Empire  upon  any 
reasonable  basis,  but  I  can  see  the  function  which  this  Imperial  Bureau  will  fulfil, 
and  it  is  a  very  useful  one.  That  is  in  the  direction  suggested  by  my  colleague,  the 
Prime  Minister,  just  now.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  forecasting  the  Empire's  require- 
ments— a  thing  which  none  of  the  statisticians  yet  seem  to  me  to  have  attempted  in 
any  of  the  States.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  ascertaining  the  facts  from  time  to  time, 
but  so  shaping  those  facts  as  to  lie  of  use  to  the  trailers,  the  producers  of  the  Empire, 
and  even  to  suggest  suitable  employment  for  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  At  present 
we  are  in  a  state  of  haphazard  in  these  higher  spheres  of  State  action.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  little  socialism  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  at  all,  as  it  applies  to  this  question 
of  ascertaining  the  Empire's  requirements,  the  Empire's  resources,  and  the  possibility 
of  fulfilling  those  requirements.  That  is  a  fimction  that  we  have  never  yet  attempted. 
After  all,  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  that  has  just  concluded  its  labours 
and  made  its  final  report,  might  very  well  have  been  called  an  Imperial  Statistical 
Bureau.  That  is  really  all  they  have  l)een  doing  for  five  years — collecting  Empire 
statistics.  And  this  Bureau,  if  rightly  set  up,  could  take  those  statistics,  analyse 
them,  and  see  what  they  mean  as  to  our  Empire  resources,  as  to  the  Empire's 
requirements,  and  as  to  the  possibilities  for  the  employment  of  our  labour  and  cipital 
up   and  down  the  Empire.     In  that  direction  alone  I  think  it  would  be  fulfilling 
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a  very  useful  fuuctiou.  I  think,  first  of  all,  you  want  an  enquiry  made,  before 
committing  yourself  to  any  scheme,  and  I  suggest  that  this  thing  should  be  got 
going  now.  It  seems  to  me  there  could  not  be  a  better  chance  for  useful 
work,  while  the  developments  of  the  war  ai"e  unfolding  themselves  from  time  to 
time.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Conference  should  be  appointed  at  once,  if  neces- 
sary, and  that  we  should  confine  it  to  the  making  of  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  this  Bureau.  Until  they  report,  what  can  you  do  ?  Por  instance,  they  will 
require  to  report  on  this  question  of  the  supply  of  monthly  statements  and  improve- 
ments in  the  comparability  of  trade  statistics  throughout  the  Empire — and  statistics 
as  to  migration  within  the  Empire.  All  those  are  matters  for  report,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Conference  might  very  well  agree  to  the  establishment  of  this  enquiry  at 
once.  I  cannot  conceive  what  could  be  a  better  thing  for  the  Empire  in  the  future 
than  to  collect  all  the  facts,  and  collate  and  analyse  them,  and  make  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  these  facts  in  the  development  of  our  Empire  resources  generally.  The 
mere  collection  of  dry  figures  means  nothing.  As  Mr.  Hughes  has  just  said,  unless 
you  are  going  to  turn  these  statistics  to  practical  use,  there  is  no  use  in  collecting 
them,  but  there  is  a  very  useful  function,  I  think,  for  a  Committee  of  this  sort  if  you 
get  the  right  men  on  it.  I  am  in  favour  of  this  motion,  but  I  would  eliminate  tliose 
words  "  after  the  war,  and  also  agrees  in  principle,"  and  substitute  "  with  a  view  to 
"  making  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau." 

CHAIRMAN  :  Do  you  move  that  amendment  ? 

Mr.  COOK :  Yes,  I  think  so,  Mr.  Long. 

CHAIRMAN :  Mr.  Cook  moves  to  amend  by  leaving  out  the  words  "  after  the 
war,  and  also  agrees  in  principle,"  and  substituting  "  with  a  view  to  making  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau." 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  hope  my  colleague  will  not  press  that.  I  do  not  mind 
spending  money,  and  I  do  not  mind  going  to  Parliament  and  explaining  why  wc  arc 
spending  the  money,  if  some  definite  and  clear  object  is  to  be  gained.  But  this 
vague  groping  after  facts  for  a  purpose  which  is  not  declared  is  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  agree. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  quite  agree  with  what  my  colleague  says  about  the  necessity 
for  collecting  facts,  and  I  agree  absolutely  with  what  Mr.  Meighen  said.  We  want 
all  the  facts.  I  think  that  a  great  many  are  available  now,  but  the  first  thing,  and 
to  this  I  stand,  is  that  we  ought  to  have  some  clear,  definite  ground  as  to  what  the 
policy  of  the  Empire  is  on  the  matters  that  are  covered  by  this  proposal,  because 
tliis  covers  practically  all  statistics  excepting  defence — it  does  not  touch  defence, 
but  that  we  can  deal  with.  .Trade  statistics,  for  instance.  What  is  the  good  of 
getting  trade  statistics  unless  you  know  what  the  trade  policy  of  the  Empire  is,  or 
what  is  the  good  of  statistics  on  the  raw  materials  of  industry  unless  you  know  what 
is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Eor  that  reason  I  should  hesitate  to  ask  tlae  Parliament  of 
Australia  to  agree.  This  would  mean  5,000?.  You  cannot  send  a  man  over  here  for 
less. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  wish  they  would  give  me  5,000/. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  He  has  got  to  have  a  secretary.  It  costs  nearly  as  much  to 
insure  a  man's  life  as  you  could  buy  four  or  five  men  for  before  the  war. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  But  this  is  after  the  war. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Yes,  your  proposal  is  after  the  war.  But  I  am  speaking 
about  the  amendment.     I  should  not  oppose  your  resolution,  Mr.  Meighen. 

Mr.  COOK :  It  would  not  take  5,000/.  at  all. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  should  prefer  my  colleague's  amendment  if  the  Government 
would  say  what  they  propose  to  do.  Then  I  should  say  now  is  the  time  to  do  any- 
thing provided  the  Government  will  do  it.  But  they  will  not  do  it— at  least  they  do 
not  do  it. 
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CHAIRMAN  :  That  would  seem  to  be  a  question  to  be  raised  in  the  fraperial 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN:  Of  course,  Mr.  Long,  in  one  sense  policy  is  never  declared — 
that  is  to  say,  comjjlete  policy  is  never  arrived  at.  It  is  a  matter  of  evolution  and 
growth.  Already,  on  last  year's  Conference  there  is  a  substantial  advance  in  the  matter 
of  policy — a  substantial  advance.  If  we  are  to  wait  until  anything  like  completion  is 
arrived  at  before  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  confusion  which  now  exists — lack  of 
comparability  in  our  statistics — so  that  we  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  know  the 
Empire's  requirements,  and  where  they  can  be  supplied  within  the  Empire — if  we 
are  to  wait  until  such  a  consummation  is  reached,  then  we  must  simply  stop 
altogether. 

Mr.  COOK  :  There  is  nothing  so  much  needed,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Like  Mr.  Hughes,  I  hope  Mr.  Cook  will*  not  press  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  am  speaking  now  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Australia,  who 
have  to  get  their  living,  as  I  say,  by  selling  things.  Britain  wants  to  buy  some  of 
these  things,  or  some  other  people  do.  Well,  we  can  tell  you  what  we  liave  got. 
"We  can  tell  you  the  price  at  which  Ave  are  prepared  to  sell  it,  and  so  on.  This  is  a 
business  question— an  ordinary  business  transaction.  You  want  to  buy  so  many 
thousand  tons  of  wheat  or  wool,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  we  can  sell  them.  We  know 
what  your  statistics  are,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  they  are  very  well  done. 
Ours  are  also  very  well  done,  and  so  are  those  of  New  Zealand. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Ours  are  exceptionally  well  done. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  You  can  get  "  Pearson's  Year  Book  "  and  get  the  whole  lot. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  do  not  profess  any  particular  virtue  for  ours. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Do  you  wish  to  press  your  amendment,  Mr.  Cook  ? 

Mr.  COOK :  No.  The  Conference  appears  to  be  against  me,  but  I  certainly 
think  we  ought  to  take  action  at  once. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  May  I  say  a  woi-d,  Mr.  Long? 

CHAIRMAN :  Certainly. 

Mr.  BURTON :  I  do  not  take  the  view  that  it  is  necessary  before  we  agree  to 
the  proposal  here  that  we  should  either  have  a  status  as  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  in  respect  of  British  policy,  or  have  Imperial  policy  defined.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  statement  as  to  the  policy  of  Imperial  defence, 
or  even  as  to  the  general  economic  policy.  These  things,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Meighen, 
cannot  be  simply  written  on  the  wall  at  once.  They  are  evolved  gradually  and 
slowly.  If  they  are  not  evolved  gradually  and  slowly,  they  generally  tend  to  break 
down.  But  I  regard  this  proposal  as  really  an  attempt  to  start  some  sort  of  definite 
ground  for  the  promotion  of  trade  relations  within  the  Empire.  One  of  our  greatest 
obstacles,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  past  in  competition  M'ith  other  people,  has  been  our 
ignorance  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  of  what  can  be  done,  and  of  what  is  produced, 
and  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  COOK  :  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  BURTON:    I   am   afraid   there    is   no  doubt  about  it   that   the   lack   of 

co-ordination  of  our  iTifonnation,  the  lack  of  exact,  scientific,  and  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  such  successful  competition  against  us  as 
there  has  been  in  the  past ;  and  to  my  mind  the  very  first  requisite,  if  you  want  to 
make  a  success  of  your  promotion  of  trade  relations  within  the  British  Empire,  and 
to  compete  successfully  aijfainst  the  powerful  competitors  which  you  have  had,  and 
which  you  will  have  again,  is  that  you  should  endeavour  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
available  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  an  accurate  statement  of  what  your  actual 
capacities  of  ])roduction,  of  manufacture,  and  so  forth,  are.  So  that  I  welcome  this 
proposal  of  Canada's,  and  to  my  mind  if  we  pass  it  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  things 
we  have  done  at  this  Conference. 
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Now  the  question  has  been  asked  by  Mr.  Hughes  how  this  money  is  to  be 
expended,  and  what  guarantee  we  have  as  to  what  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  are 
to  be.  I  take  it  that  the  real  operative  part  of  this  motion  is  the  proposal  to  hold  a 
conference  of  these  statisticians.  That  is  what  Mr.  Meighen  wants,  and  it  is  what  the 
Dominions  Royal  Commission  recommended.  To  that,  on  behalf  of  South  Africa,  I  not 
only  have  no  objection,  but  I  am  glad  to  give  my  hearty  support,  l)ecause  I  am 
perfectly  certain  it  will  be  of  tlie  greatest  use  to  us  in  the  future.  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Meighen,  however,  with  regard  to  the  wording  of  the  last  part  of  his  motion — 
that  which  "  agrees  in  principle  to  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Statistical 
"  Bureau."  That  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  if  you  are  going  to 
have  a  conference  of  statisticians  to  examine  the  whole  matter,  they  might  report 
otherwise.  My  idea  would  be  to  take  the  motion  and  say  we  are  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  to  hold  a  conference  of  statisticians,  and  let  tliat  conference  make  its 
recommendations  to  us  later — striking  out  the  last  part. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  I  see  the  force  of  what  Mr.  Burton  says,  but  the  Order  in 
Council  passed  in  Canada  on  the  18th  May  contains  the  words,  "  approved  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor- General,"  and  that  approval  was  given  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs.     In  the  presence  of  that  I  do  not  feel  free  myself  to  agree  to  something  else. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  May  I  suggest  that  there  might  be  a  slight  amendment  which 
would  meet  the  case.  Eirst  of  all-,  I  agree  heartily  with  the  Resolution.  I  think  in 
any  case  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  would  be  the  foundation 
of  better  trading  witliin  the  Empire.  Whether  that  trade  is  to  be  on  the  free  trade 
principle  or  on  preference  makes  no  difference.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to 
all  concerned,  and  I  consider  that  it  is  a  foundation  which  will  make  more  effective 
our  trade  within  the  Empire. 

Now  there  has  been  a  suggestion  that  the  latter  part  of  the  proposal  be  omitted. 
What  I  would  suggest  is  this,  that  the  words  "  and  also  agrees  in  principle  "  be  struck 
out,  and  the  words  "  with  a  view  to  the  establishment "  substituted.  The  suggestion 
would  be  there,  without  committing  the  Conference  to  any  definite  principle.  The 
suggestion  that  the  statisticians  should  meet  and  consider  the  question  would  still  be 
left  there.  , 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  You.  would  be  just  as  much  committed  as  by  the  present 
words ;  but  you  might  put  the  words  "  and  that  such  Conference  consider  the 
establishment." 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  Yes,  but  "  agreeing "  and  "  considering  "  are  two  distinct 
matters. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  I  agree  to  changing  the  words  "  and  also  agrees  in  principle 
to  "  to  the  words  "  and  that  such  Conference  considers."  It  tlien  reads,  "  and  that 
"  such  Conference  considers  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Statistical  IBureau  " 

CHAIRMAN :  Then  you  move  it  in  that  amended  form. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Yes. 

Mr.  MONTAGU :  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  policy  which  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  advocate  is  the  development  of  the  resources  of  India,  not  only  for  her  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire.  I  think  if  we  are  to  have  such  a  policy, 
statistics  of  this  kind  must  be  collected,  and  I  therefore  heartily  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MASSE  Y  :  Are  these  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Board  of  Trade  statistics  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  They  are  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  In  a  way  they  are.  But  you  get  the  exports  from  the  different 
countries  of  the  Empire  in  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics,  and  the  imports. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN:  The  Conference  would  consider,  of  com-se,  the  embodiment  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  statistics  in  the  Empire  statistics. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  That  is  what  I  want  to  jret  at. 
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Mr.  COOK :  As  I  understand,  the  point  is  not  so  much  the  collection  of  new 
statistics,  but  collating  them,  and  trying  to  lind  their  meaning — making  them  more 
useful. 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  Putting  them  on  definite  lines. 

Mr.  BUItTON  :  Co-orcUnatiug  them. 

CHAIllMAN  :  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  On  that  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Massey,  are  the  Board 
of  Trade  statistics  to  he  furnished  by  a  statistician  outside  the  Board  of  Tratle,  or 
within  the  Board  of  Trade  P 

Sir  H.  LLEWELLYN  SMITH  :  The  Board  of  Trade  figures  are  compiled  within 
the  Board  of  Trmle,  but  statistics  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  are 
furnished  by  the  statistical  officers  in  those  parts  of  the  Empire;  we  send  out  inquiries 
and  collect  information.  I  should  think  a  good  deal  of  that  Avould  prol)ably  go  over 
to  an  Imperial  Bureau. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  am  inclined  to  think,  if  that  is  the  case,  that  what 
Mr.  Meighen  is  proposing  now  is  quite  all  right.  It  does  not  set  up  an  organisa- 
tion of  any  kind,  but  it  would  be  very  valuable  to  get  these  statisticians  in  conference 
to  indicate  upon  what  lines  the  general  statistios  of  the  whole  Empire  should  l)e 
based,  and  how  they  sliould  be  utilised.  I  do  not  think  the  proposal  can  do  us  any 
harm. 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  am  sure  we  are  wasting  millions  of  our  capital  every  year  for  want 
of  this  information. 

CHAIRMAN :  Then,  is  the  Conference  ready  to  agree  to  the  Resolution  as 
amended  ? 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  asfolloics  : — 

"  The  Imperial  War  Conference  having  considered  the  correspondence  as 
to  the  improvement  of  Imperial  Statistics  arising  out  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission,  is  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  hold 
a  Conference  of  Statisticians  after  the  war,  and  that  such  Conference 
consider  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  under  the 
supervision  of  an  Inter-Imperial  Committee." 

Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau. 

CHAIRMAN  :  We  must  postpone  the  question  of  Dyes,  as  Sir  Albert  Stanley 
has  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  Cabinet,  and  is  not  Imck  yet.  Wo  will  take  the  next 
business — the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau.  Dr.  iVildison,  the  Miiuster  of 
Reconstruction,  is  here. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  This  arose  out  of  a  propasal  mtule  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  myself  at  the  Imperial  VC'at  Conference  last  year,  and  it  was 
agreed  in  principle."  Subsequently,  the  detailed  proposals  were  examined  by  a 
Committee,  and  their  Report  was  sent  out  to  the  different  Dominions.  You  will  see 
that  the  Dominions,  India  and  the  Colonies  nominated  their  representatives,  and 
their  names  appear  upon  the  Memomndumt  which  has  been  circulated.  I  was  then 
instructed,  in  accordance  with  that,  to  set  up  a  Bureau,  and  I  have  done  so.  But 
there  were  three  matters  which  it  was  felt  should  lie  submitted  to  this  Conference, 
as  being  in  addition  to  what  was  agreed  to  last  year  and  to  what  appeared  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee. 

The  first  point  relates  to  the  numbei's.  When  I  came  to  have  to  set  up  a  Bureau 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  last  year's  Conference  and  the  agreements  of  the 
Dominions,  as  we  want  to  get  that  gap  bridged  which  Mr.  Hughes  speaks  of,  between 
statistical  and  coinniercial  development,  it  was  felt  that  we  must,  on  the  specialist 
side,  bring  in  men  who  had  sufficients  kuowledge  in  the  different  departments  so  as  to 
make  the  Bureau  as  fully  representative  as  we  could.  And  when  I  came  to  examine 
the  (liffonnit  subjects  which  required  representation,  I  was  lx)und  to  suggest  that  the 
number  of  expert  representatives  should  be  increa-scd  from  four  to  six.     Tl»e  names 

•  See  p.  6  of  [C.l.  ^566].  t  ^''f  PP-  -':16-3H. 
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are  set  out  on  the  Memorandum  which  is  before  you,  and  if  you  will  look  at  them 
you  will  see  that  the  first  is  a  gentleman  interested  in  coal ;  then  there  is  a  metal- 
lurgical expert  from  the  lloyal  School  of  Mines,  and  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Metals ;  and  then  we  have  a  geologist.  Then  I  asked  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  because 
he  has  been  dealing  with  the  practical  development  of  the  minerals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  war  for  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  he  has  obtained  valuable 
experience  of  our  domestic  difficulties,  anyhow,  and  has  rendered  great  help  to  us. 
And  then  there  are  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor,  an  authority  on  gold  and  precious  metals,  and 
Mr.  Thomeycroft,  representing  iron  and  steel.  I  seek  the  approval  of  the  Conference 
to  the  addition  of  two  names,  making  six  instead  of  four. 

With  regard  to  the  finances,  it  is  suggested  here  that  the  Bureau  should  be 
established  under  a  lloyal  Charter,  and  that  the  Dominions  should  coutriljute  their 
share  to  the  general  expenses  as  indicated  in  paragraph  7  of  the  Memorandum.  You 
will  see  there  that  it  is  suggested  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  Bureau  should  be 
divided  into  tenths,  of  which  one-tenth,  in  general,  should  be  provided  by,  respectively, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India,  the  mother  country  being 
responsible  for  the  remaining  five-tenths.  That  is  current  expenditure,  and  then,  as 
occasion  arises,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  up  trial  smelting  plants,  and  to  make 
special  experiments  or  researches  in  different  Dominions  or  at  home.  In  respect  of 
these,  it  would  be  an  expenditure  particularly  relating  to  any  one  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  agreement  as  to  who  should  bear  the 
special  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  particular  cases.  And  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
matter  effectively,  we  take  the  example  of  one  or  two  other  bodies  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  suggest  that  the  funds  should  be  dealt  with  under  an  Imperial  Trust,  set  up 
under  Charter  for  these  purposes.  Those  proposals  are  indicated  in  paragraph  7  of 
the  Memorandum. 

The  final  point  was  as  to  the  position  of  this  Bureau  in  the  general  machinery  of 
Government,  and  we  thought  that  the  Privy  Council,  having  regard  to  its  Imperial 
scope,  was  the  appropriate  Department,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  to  which  this  Bureau 
should  be  attached.  It  is  suggested  that  it  should  be  set  up  under  Charter,  and  it 
would  then  be  responsible  to  the  President  of  the  Council.  That  removes  it  from 
the  domain  of  any  particular  Department  which  is  concerned  with  purely  United 
Kingdom  questions  only.  And  there  again  we  have  followed  one  or  two  other  similar 
examples. 

Those  are  the  three  points,  Mr.  Long — -the  numbers,  the  financial  machinery 
suggested,  and  the  attachment  of  the  Bureau  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  financial  machinery.  This  is 
an  Imperial  Trust  created,  no  doubt,  by  Charter,  and  its  only  duty  would  be,  I  take 
it,  to  handle  the  funds  of  the  Bureau.  Why  not  make  the  Bureau  itself  competent 
to  do  that  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  It  would  not  be  under  the  Charter. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  No ;  but  do  you  propose  the  establishment  of  a  separate  entity 
outside  the  Bureau  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  No,  the  Bureau  would  administer  it.  It  would  belong  to  the 
Biireau. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Why  do  you  want  a  Charter  ? 

Sir  ALMERIC  EITZROY :  To  bring  the  thing  into  being— to  give  it  a  legal 
status.  It  is  established  by  the  King  in  Council — by  the  Government  in  the  name 
of  the  King. 

Mr.  BURTON :  You  do  not  require  Charters  for  the  Government  to  pay  its 
various  institutions  and  servants. 

Sir  ALMERIC  EITZROY:  It  is  to  create -a  body  corporate. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Why  do  you  want  a  body  corporate  ? 

Sir  ALMERIC  PITZROY :  To  have  a  status— a  definite  and  permanent  status 
in  the  Empire. 

Mr.  BURTON :  I  hope  the  chief  object  of  it  is  not  to  sue  or  be  sued. 
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Sir  ALMERIC  FfTZROY  :  That  may  be  incidental  to  it. 

Dr.  ADDISON:  I  think  it  appears  to  be  necessary.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
should  l)e  actually  a  Governing  Botly,  and  not  merely  an  Advisory  Body.  And  in 
order  to  give  it  executive  functions,  it  must  be  incorporated  in  some  fashion,  and  I 
was  advised  that  this  was  the  proper  way  of  doing  it.  I  hope  you  will  agree  to  this. 
It  is  quite  a  simple  expedient. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  responsil)ility  referred  to 
in  paragraph  7  will  amount  to,  approximately  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON:  It  is  very  difiicult  to  answer  that  question,  but  we  thought 
that  in  the  first  year  the  current  expenses  might  amount  to  10,000/.  I  could  not 
give  you  any  forecast  beyond  that,  Mr.  Massey.  It  would  l)e  for  the  Bureau  itself  to 
get  together  and  discuss  it. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  We  have  got  to  give  some  explanation  of  this  expenditin-e  and 
every  other  expenditure  to  the  Parliaments  we  reprcvsent,  and  naturally  Ministers  have 
to  be  prepared.  Is  not  this  to  a  certain  extent  overlapping  the  functions  which  were 
intended  to  be  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Institute  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  No.  This  body  will  no  doubt  in  the  main  associate  with 
itself  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Institute;  it  would  perform  certain 
parts  of  the  work.  But  this  goes  a  good  deal  beyond  that ;  it  conducts  experiments, 
and  examines  into  mineralogical  and  other  processes. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  The  Imperial  Institute  also  conducts  experiments. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  That  work  would  all  be  linked  up  with  tlie  Bureau. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  The  Imperial  Institute  was  intended  to  be  a  very  big  thing,  and 
should  have  been ;  and  I  am  disappointed  with  what  has  taken  place  in  connection 
with  the  Imperial  Institute.  Would  it  not  he  possible  to  allow  the  Imperial  Institute 
to  take  over  the  work  which  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  this  new  organisation,  even  if 
it  is  to  cost  more  money  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  I  suppose  it  would  lie  the  business  of  the  Bureau  to  get  a 
working  arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Institute  which  could  be  provided  for  in 
the  Charter.  In  Sir  James  Stevenson's  report  and  my  recommendations  we  make 
use  of  the  existing  organisations.  One  of  the  evils  so  far  is,  that  we  have  had  a 
number  of  organisations  all  pursuing  their  independent  coui*ses,  whereas  hero  you 
have  something  which  will  make  use  of  the  Geological  Survey,  or  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  or  other  bodies,  and  use  the  organisations  of  ditferent  Dominions,  and 
bring  them  into  proper  working,  the  one  with  the  other.  It  simply  reinforces  the 
macliinery  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  it  does  not  duplicate  it. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  If  that  could  be  made  clear  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  am 
afraid  this  is  duplicating  work  which  was  supposed  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Imperial  Institute.  .  I  do  not  know  what  the  Imperial  Institute  is  like  at  the  present 
time ;  I  have  not  been  over  it,  but  I  luulerstood  that  some  part  of  it  was  taken  up 
for  some  purpose  connected  with  the  war.  My  recollection  ^as  that  these  were  the 
things  that  were  to  be  done^jy  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  it  made  a  particularly 
good  start,  but  it  did  not  get  the  support  it  expected,  and  I  think  the  support  should 
come  not  only  from  the  British  Government,  but  from  the  different  Dominions. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  You  will  notice  the  second  function  of  the  Bureau,  as  set  out, 
is  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  the  existing  agencies  with  the  view  of  avoiding  any 
unnecessary  overlapping  which  may  pi-evail.  That  was  deliberately  put  in  to  prevent 
the  duplicating  of  establishments.  I  think  one  of  the  drawljacks  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  was  that  it  never  had  the  power  to  get  on. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Why  not  give  the  Imperial  Institute  power  to  get  on  ?  Why 
do  you  duplicate  it  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON:  We* do  not  duplicate  it.  This  scheme  is  linked  up  with  the 
practical  developments  in  a  more  effective  way,  and  the  Imperij\l  Institute  did  [not 
appear  able  to  cover  the  ground  which  the  war  experience  showed  ought  to  be 
covered. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Why  not  ? 
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Dr.  ADDISON  :  I  cannot  say,  except  that  it  had  not  the  power. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  My  difficulty  is,  that  you  have  got  a  body  which  is  supposed  to 
do  it. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  No,  it  is  not  supposed  to  do  this ;  it  is  a  matter  of  statistics. 

Mr.  BURTON:  We  all  subscribe  funds  to  the  Imperial  Institute  from  our 
Dominions,  and  Ave  have  to  answer  our  people's  questions  on  this.  There  is  now 
involved  here  a  sum  of  10,000^.,  of  which  we  each  have  to  pay  1,000/.  for  the  first 
year,  and  we  know  these  things  always  tend  to  expand.  They  will  ask  why  have  we 
to  pay  an  extra  thousand  ?  They  will  say  we  are  already  paying  a  body,  and  it  is 
not  doing  the  work. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  The  Imperial  Institute  has  a  vast  variety  of  functions  outside 
this.     This  is  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  A  statistical  bureau,  which  will  have  some  scientific  and 
industrial  research  added. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  It  will  use  that.  If  a  body  wants  an  experiment  done  on  such 
a  subject  as  low  temperature  distillation  of  coal,  for  instance,  it  will  get  the  Depart- 
ment of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  to  do  it  for  them. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Have  the  authorities  of  the  Imperial  Institute  been  consulted 
in  regard  to  this  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  Yes,  they  were  represented  on  the  Committee  which  for- 
mulated the  proposals. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  Conference  will  note  that  we  are  bound  by  Resolution  XIII 
of  last  year,  and  this  is  only  carrying  out  the  Resolution  of  last  year  in  regard  to  the 
finances  and  the  actual  numbers  of  the  Governing  Body.  The  Resolution  of  last  year 
laid  it  down  that  there  was  to  be  an  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  will  remember  we  had  then  some  discussion  about  the 
Imperial  Institute.  And  since  then  we  have  had  a  Committee  which  has  enquired 
into  the  Institute ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  put  things  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing  in  future.  But  the  relations  between  the  Institute  and  Dr.  Addison's  new 
proposals  to-day  have  been  very  carefully  considered,  and  I  think  it  will  be  easy  to 
avoid  friction,  and  if  necessary,  if  it  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Conference,  some 
words  can  be  put  into  the  Charter. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  am  not  suggesting  the  possibility  of  friction.  We  know  the 
Imperial  Institute  has  languished,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Whether  it  has 
not  been  doing  the  work  which  it  was  intended  to  do,  or  whether  it  has  not  had  the 
funds  for  that  work,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  here  is  an  opportunity  for  helping  it 
along  by  giving  it  additional  duties,  or  additional  funds  for  the  purpose.  That  is 
what  I  am  anxious  to  get  at. 

Mr.  COOK  :  This  first  part  of  the  Resolution  has  been  agreed  to. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  At  Sir  James  Stevenson's  Committee  this  was  circulated  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK :  The  only  thing  for  consideration  is  the  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  And  the  numbers,  and  finance. 

Mr.  COOK  :  The  numbers  have  been  agreed  to. 

CHAIRMAN:  They  have  been  added  to.  There  were  four  in  the  original 
proposals  of  the  Committee,  now  six  are  Avanted. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  was  proposed  that  the  Avork  should  be 
carried  out  ?  I  mean  the  scheme  generally.  Dr.  Addison.  We  have  got  a  governing 
body  here,  all,  I  suppose,  gentlemen  of 

Dr.  ADDISON :  They  are  all  six  practical  men. 

Mr.  BURTON:  But  you  do  not  say  Sir  Lionel  PhilUps  and  the  others  will 
actually  sit  doAvu  and  do  the  Avork  ? 
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Dr.  ADDISON :  They  will  collect  such  statements  as  they  can  as  to  the 
resources,  also  as  to  the  requirements,  and  as  to  methods  of  dealing  with  these.; 
and  tliey  will  have  the  machinery  in  the  Bureau  for  supplying  gaps  in  the  knowledge 
which  will  be  required.  Some  may  have  to  be  filled  by  experiment,  and  others  in 
other  ways. 

Mr.  BITRTON :  What  I  meant  was,  that  you  would  require  to  have  somelxKly 
to  do  your  executive  work.  He  would  require  to  be  a  gentleman  of  very  good 
standing,  and  he  would  want  a  big  salary. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  It  is  for  them  to  consider  their  staif  when  they  get  going. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Is  it  contemplated  that  that  ten  thousand  a  year  shall  include 
payment  of  the  staif  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  Yes,  for  the  first  year,  but  afterwards,  when  there  are  experi- 
ments carried  on,  it  may  require  a  considerable  expenditure  then. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Do  the  Dominions  contribute  to  the  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  here  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  No. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  It  has  a  Charter  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  Yes,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  my  own  productions. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  The  Imperial  Institute  has  a  Charter  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON:  Yes. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  And  the  Dominions  contribute  to  that  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  Yes. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Under  any  fixed  scheme  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  They  give  what  they  like. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  The  organisation  is  under  the  control  of  its  chartered 
members,  fully,  and  if  we  commit  oureelves  to  a  definite  scheme  of  contribution  it 
means  that  over  the  money  we  so  contribute  we  lose  control  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  For  current  expenditure.  They  would  have  to  make  reports 
to  Parliament. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  But  we  would  be,  in  a  measure,  helpless  if  we  committed 
ourselves  to  a  scheme  of  contribution  now. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  There  is  one  precedent  for  this  at  least,  the  War  Graves 
Commission,  for  instance  ;  that  is  financed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  There  is  a  scheme  of  representiition  there,  but  there  is 
none  here. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  Yes,  if  you  look  at  the  constitution  of  the  Bureau,  each  of  you 
have  nominated  your  representatives. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  We^  do  not  nominate  him,  he  is  not  nominated  by  the 
Dominion  itself,  is  he  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  Yes,  directly  by  the  Dominion  ;  you  nominated  him  by  yourself, 
selected  him,  and  appointed  him. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  You  say,  "  It  is  proposed  to  nominate  the  following." 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  That  is  the  six. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Was  not  he  nominated  in  the  same  way  as  the  subsequent 
ones? 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  I  was  entitled  to  nominate  four,  and  I  want  to  nominate  six. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Would  it  not  lie  better  to  nominate  on  the  Ijasis  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  Imperial  Institute  rather  than  to  bind  our  countries  to  a  definite 
contribution  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Each  Dominion  to  give  what  they  think  fit  ? 

— ^   -  Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Perhaps   we   can   consider    that   for  a  little    time    before 
comniilting  ourselves  ? 
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Dr.  ADDISON  :  How  do  yoii  think  the  thing  will  work  in  a  regular  way  if  ^  you 
do  that,  the  portion  which  relates  to  ordinary  expenditure  ?  It  does  not  relate  to 
special  researches,  it  only  relates  to  general  maintenance  as  a  going  concern.  How 
will  it  he  possible  to  have  a  going  concern  under  that  idea  ? 

Mr.  CALDEIl :  It  is  continuing  the  Avork  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  Unless  you  want  to  alter  it. 

Mr.  BURTON:  You  are  asking  us  to  give  you  a  blank  cheque.  You  set  no 
limit  to  the  expenditure  ;  you  control  the  thing  here.  We  may  have  a  representative 
here,  but  it  is  not  a  Dominion  ])ody  in  the  proper  representative  sense  of  the  word. 
So  you  are  asking  us,  representing  our  countries,  to  say,  "  We  will  bear  one-tenth  of 
this,  whatever  it  may  be." 

Dr.  ADDISON :  Will  you  put  in  a  limit  to  the  tenth  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  I  think  if  we  give  some  thought  to  it  we  can  conceive  of 
some  solution.  It  is  not  that  the  sum  is  large,  it  is  the  principle  involved,  on  which 
the  Dominions  are  somewhat  sensitive. 

CHAIRMAN  :  You  propose  to  leave  that  finance  part  open  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  I  should  like  to. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  Will  you  approve  of  the  six  and  the  attachment  to  the  Privy 
Council  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  There  is  no  objection  to  that.  We  might  return  to  the 
subject  at  the  next  Session  of  the  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  hope  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  if  it  is  raised  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Conference  it  is  solely  on  the  one  point,  and  not  to  re-open  the 
whole  thing. 

Imperial  News  Service. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  next  item  on  the  Agenda  is  that  of  an  Imperial  News 
Service,  and  Sir  Roderick  Jones  has  come  to  represent  Lord  Beaverbrook. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :   This  subject  was  raised  by  Canada.     Lord  Beaverbrook  has 
submitted    a   Memorandum*   on    the     matter.       The    reason    for    raising    it   and 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference  I  should  think  will  be  obvious  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Conference.     We  must  all  realise  the  value  of  full  information 
from  each  part  of  the  Empire,  that  each  part  should  receive  as  full  information  as 
possible  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  portions  .of  the  Empire.     Misunderstandings 
usually  arise  from  lack  of  knowledge  or  from  want  of  appreciation  by  one  country  of 
the  view-point  of  another,  and  we  believe  it  would  materially  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  ties  that  unite  and  bind  together  the  different  nations  of  the  Commonwealth,  if 
each  had   full  knowledge   of   what  is  going    on   in  the   other,  and   we  would  be 
able    to   understand   each   other   better.     That  would   be   true  in   times  of   peace, 
and  we  regard  it  as  particularly   true   in    war    time.     I   know   from  personal  ex- 
perience in  Canada,  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  obtain  accurate   infoi-mation  as  to 
the  war  efforts  of  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  and   on  three  or  four  occasions 
during  the   past  three   years  I  have   had  cables  sent  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and   South  Africa  to  learn  the   character   and   the  extent  of  their  war  efforts,  in 
order  that  that  information  might  be  communicated  to  our  own  people.     I  know  the 
result  of  the  communication    of  that  information   has   been   not   only   to   awaken 
interest,  but  to  stimulate  effort  in  Canada  when  we  knew  what  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  were  doing.     Therefore  we  feel,  not  only  because  of  the  conditions  in  peace 
time,  but  particularly  now  in  these  times  of  war,  it  is  in  the  real  interests  of  the 
Empire  that  we  should  develop  more  extensively  than  in  the  past  a  real  Imperial  News 
Service.     I  have  discussed  the  matter,  on  two  or  three  occasions  since  I  arrived  in 
England,  witli  the  Minister  of  Information,  and  he  has  now  submitted  a  Memorandum 
which  contains  a  proposal,  made  by  the  Imperial  Government,  for  dealing  with  this 
question.     The  members  of  the  Conference  will  have  read  the  paper  circulated  by  the 
Minister,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  under  an  arrangement  between  the  Ministry  of 
Information  and  the  Press  of  Great  Britain,  the  news  of  the  Empire  should  be  gathered 

•   See  pp.  23«,  239. 
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here  in  London  and  pooled,  so  to  speak,  and  ma^le  available  for  the  Press  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  Empire.  The  suggestion  would  l)e  that  each  Dominion  should  arrange 
with  its  own  Press  to  take  atlvantage,  as  fully  as  it  desired,  of  the  inforniation 
gathered  here  in  London.  I  should  think  there  are  one  or  two  considerations  which 
would  have  to  be  kept  in  view.  I  imagine  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Press,  and 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  true  of  the  Canadian  Press,  they  would  like  to  feel  tiiat  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  this  information  was  under  their  own  control,  rather 
than  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  I  imagine  they  wotild  feel  that  that 
was  an  important  consideration.  I  understand  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of 
Liformation  is  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  Press  of  Great  Britain 
to  collect  information,  and  that  our  Press  in  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions  might 
arrange  for  its  distribution,  each  to  its  own  Dominion,  being  assisted  Ijy  its  own 
Government.  I  had  hoped  that  we  from  Canada  should  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  representatives  of  our  own  Press,  who  were  expected 
to  arrive  two  or  three  days  ago,  before  going  on  with  the  discussion.  They  have  not 
yet  arrived,  but  will  be  here,  perhaps,  to-day  or  to-morrow.  But  I  should  think  the 
principle  would  be  accepted  by  the  Conference,  and  the  details  can  be  worked  out 
later.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion  made  on  behalf  of  the  Imperijil  Govern- 
ment is  a  very  fair  and  generous  one  :  that  they  will  undertake  the  expense,  in 
association  with  the  British  Press,  of  gathering  the  news  here.  Each  one  of  tlip 
Dominions  might  very  well  arrange  to  undertake  to  have  the  news  made  available 
each  within  its  own  Dominion,  that  is,  such  news  as  it  felt,  or  as  its  Press  felt, 
would  be  of  value  to  the  Dominion.     That  in  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  our  proposal. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  resolution  somewhat  of  this 
character  might  be  adopted  to  furtlier  matters  :  "  The  Imperial  War  Conference  is 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  securing,  (a)  that  an  adequate  news  service  should 
be  availal)le  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  (6)  that  this  service  should 
be  supplied  through  British  sources.  The  Conference  requests  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  formulate  a  scheme  with  these  objects  in  view,  on  tlie  lines  indicjited  in  the 
Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Minister  of  Information,  and  to  submit  this  scheme 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Governments  represented  at  the  Conference."  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  meet  your  views. 

Mr.  BOWELL :  The  only  point  I  would  suggest  is,  I  think  it  is  desirable 
we  should  carry  the  judgment  of  the  Press  with  us,  and  if  it  were  changed  to  "  in 
consultation  with  the  Press,"  that  might  l)e  accepted.  May  I  see  the  resolution  ? 
{Copy  handed  to  Mr.  Hoiceil.) 

CHAIRMAN :  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  now  here,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Rowell  has 
expressed  himself  in  general  terms  as  approving  this  Memorandum  which  you  have 
circulated.  Lord  Beaverbrook.  Mr.  Rowell  considers  that  the  proposal  on  the  part  of 
*  the  Government  is  a  generous  one.  I  do  Hot  know  whether  any  other  niemlwr  of  the 
Conference  wishes  to  make  any  remark  on  this  question.  I  think  it  is  of  immense 
importance.     In  fact,  I  do  not  think  its  importance  can  be  exaggerated. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  think  it  is  quite  satisfactory.    We  can  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  May  I  call  your  attention  to  one  point  in  the  drafting  ?  The 
first  sentence  in  the  resolution  reads :  "  The  Imperial  War  Conference  is  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  securing,  (a)  that  an  ade(iuate  news  service  should  be  available 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  (6)  that  this  service  should  be  supplied  through 
British  sources."  If  you  look  at  what  (a)  is,  and  what  (b)  is,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of 
comparable  importance :  (a)  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  (b)  is  a  question  of 
machinery.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say:  "The  Imperial  War  Conference  is  impressed 
witli  the  importance  of  securing  that  an  adequate  news  service  should  be  available 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  suggests  that  this  should  be  supplietl  through 
British  sources  "  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  I  think  (b)  is  as  important  as  (a). 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  The  whole  trouble  is  with  (b)  on  our  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  We  can  accept  the  resolution  as  proposed  or  with  the  suggested 
amendment.  Much  of  our  news  does  not  come  through  British  sources.  It  is 
selected  for  the  consumption  of  the  American  public  rather  than  the  Canadian.  We 
feel  it  is  important  that  this  should  be  changed. 
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Mr.  MONTAGU  :  You  do  not  like  ray  form  ? 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  I  have  no  objection. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  qualifies  (6)  by  the  word 
"  suggestion."  I  rather  regret  that,  because  I  attach  great  importance,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Canada,  to  the  news  passing  being  supplied  by  British  sources.  I  think  it 
is  imperative. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  I  do  not  press  it. 

CHAIRMAN :  If  no  one  wishes  to  make  any  further  comment,  I  will  put  it  in 
its  original  form. 

[Agreed.] 

Lord  BEAVERBROOK  :  I  apologise  for  not  being  able  to  be  here  at  tlie  start 
of  the  sitting.     I  have  been  giving  evidence. 


Order  of  Business. 

CHAIRMAN :  Before  you  go,  gentlemen,  may  I  suggest  to  you  something 
about  the  meeting  for  next  Monday  ?  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  be  glad  if 
the  Conference  can  meet  at  11 .  45  instead  of  11  on  Monday,  and  possibly  we  can 
have  an  afternoon  session,  so  that  we  might  get  on.  We  wiU  talk  about  it  on  Priday, 
but  I  mention  it  now  so  that  you  may  consider  what  you  can  do  about  an  afternoon 
session. 

Mr.  COOK :  It  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  Sir. 
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Thursday,  11th  July  1918. 


The  Imperial  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  11  a.w. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary,  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 

The  Right  Honourable   Sir  Albert  Stanley,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board 

of  Trade. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Maclat,  Bart.,  Shipping  Controller. 
The  Right  Honourable  A.  H.  Illingworth,  M.P.,  Postmaster-Oeneral. 

Canada. 

The  Honourable  A.  Mkighen,  K.C,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Honourable  C.   C.  Ballantyne,   Minister  of   Marine   and   Pisberies  and 

of  the  Naval  Service. 
The  Honourable  J.  A.  Calder,  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization. 

Atistralia. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  J.  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

South  Africa. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Raihrays  and  Harbours. 

Newfoimdland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Honourable  Sir  S.  P.  Sinua,  K.C,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.   E.    J.   Harding,    C.M.G.,    Junior    Assistant    Secretary   to    the 
Conference. 

There  were  also  present: 

Sir  G.  V.  FiDDES,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of    State    for 

the  Colonies. 
Mr.  W.   A.   S.  Hew  INS,  M.P.,   Parliamentary    Under   Secretary   of   State   for 

the  Colonies. 
Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Seci-etaiy,  Bojird  otf  IVade. 
^"  KsNNETH  AN»fcKsoN,  KXJ.M.O.,  Ministry  <^  Shi^pwg . 
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Mr,     Percy     Ashley,     Assistant     Secretary,     Industries     and     Manufactures 

Department,  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  L.  Christie,  Legal  Adviser  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 
Sir  E.  Garuan,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Majoi -General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 
Mr.     H.     W.      Carless     Davis,     C.B.E.,     Deputy     Chairman,    War     Trade 

Intelligence  Department. 
And  Private  Secretaries. 


Dye  Industry. 

CHAIKMAN :  The  first  item  on  our  agenda  to-day  is  Dyes.  The  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  here.  Then  there  is  a  group  of  subjects  dealing  with 
Transportation,  and  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Massey.     We  will  take  Dyes. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  Mr.  Long,  we  have  circulated  a  memorandum,--' 
which  we  have  tried  to  make  as  concise  as  we  possibly  could.  The  memorandum 
sets  forth  the  whole  dye  position,  not  only  the  position  of  dyes  before  the  war,  but 
also  what  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  country  since  the  war,  with  the  object  of 
establishing  a  dye  indvistry  in  this  country,  so  that  we  may  be  independent  of  any 
need  for  certainly  any  substantial  amount  of  German  dyes  after  the  war. 

It  might  interest  the  Conference  if  I  just  briefly  mention  two  particular  aspects 
of  the  post-war  situation,  because  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Conference  will 
recognise  the  importance,  the  vital  importance,  of  making  us  independent  of 
German  dyes  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  when  Ave  come  to  discuss  peace  terms 
we  shall  not  be  placed  at  the  disadvantage  of  Germany  being  able  to  say  that  the 
vast  amount  of  trade  in  this  country  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  unless  we 
secure  from  them  assistance  in  the  way  of  dyes.  Well,  we  are  doing  all  we  jiossibly 
can  to  establish  an  independent  position,  and  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  war. .  We  have  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  large  factories,  and  a  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  done.  We  are  noAV  actively  supporting  a  fusion  of  interests  of 
some  of  these  important  dye  undertakings,  so  that  the  very  limited  amount  of 
material  which  is  available  may  l)e  used  to  the  best  advantage,  matA-ial  needed  for 
the  development  and  extension  of  these  plants,  and  that  the  very  limited  amount  of 
expert  technical  skill  that  is  available  in  connection  with  this  enterprise  may  also  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage;  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  some  fusion  of  interests 
among  the  dye  manufacturers  will  be  brought  about.  We  are  proposing  to  add  to 
the  financial  assistance  we  have  already  given,  by  advancing  money  to  manufacturers 
in  the  form  of  loans,  and  also  by  assisting  them  by  contributions  towards  the  cost 
of  any  needed  extensions ;  and  we  also,  of  course,  give  them  help  in  securing  the 
necessary  skilled  assistance.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all  is,  and 
no  legislation  is  required  in  this  country  for  the  purpose,  that  we  are  proposing 
to  place  an  embargo  on  German  dyes  into  this  country  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten 
years  after  the  war,  so  that  during  that  period  no  German  dyes,  or  dyes  from  any 
foreign  source,  will  be  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  BURTON :  "  Foreign  "  in  this  connection  meaning  anything  which  is  not 
British  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Yes,  anything  which  is  nqt  British. 

Mr.  BALLANTYNE :  Pardon  me,  but  what  about  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  these  dyes  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  That  will  apply  to  the  United  States  as  well.  No 
dyes  will  be  imported  into  this  country  except  by  licence.  That  does  not  mean 
that  no  foreign  dyes  will  be  brought  into  this  country  ;  not  at  all  ;  but  we  do 
propose  to  have  the  direction  of  these  dyes,  and  to  encourage  and  to  stimvdate  the 
development  of  the  dye  industry  in  this  country,  and  to  allow  only  such  dyes  to 
be  brought  in  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  As  I  say,  no  legislation  is  required 
for  that  purpose,  since  the  necessary  authority  exists.      The   dye  industry  in   this 

*  Not  published. 
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country,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  was  upon  a  very  small  scale  indeed,  a  very  small 
scale.  So  it  would  be  true  to  say  that,  as  regards  a  majority  of  the  different  colours, 
we  were  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  dyes.  We  were  making  here  a  liinifed 
qxiantity  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  dyes,  but  as  regards  the  great  range  of  colours,  the 
majority  came  from  foreign  sources,  and  particularly  from  (iermauy.  Therefore,  to 
establish  this  industry,  which,  although  not  great  in  bulk  is  really  very  great  in 
variety,  as  it  takes  a  considerable  range  of  colours,  ttikes  time,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  will  all  l)e  done  in  a  moment.  But,  as  I  say,  we  are  making  great 
strides  in  that  direction. 

And  what  T  have  said  about  Great  Britain  applies  also  to  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  as  regards  this  question  of  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  their  dye- 
stuffs.  India,  which,  of  course,  aside  from  Britain,  is  the  largest  user  f)f  dyestuffs, 
imported  the  greater  jjart  of  her  dyes  from  Germany,  and  while,  as  I  have  said, 
we  have  made  great  strides  during  the  war  in  establishing  this  industry  in  this 
country,  still  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  And  1  could  not  say,  at  this  stage,  that  we  shall  be  able  fully  to  meet  that 
demand  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end.  But  we  shall  do  our  very  best  in  that 
direction,  and  our  object  in  bringing  this  matter  before  the  Conference  is  to 
secure,  so  far  as  wo  can,  the  co-opei-ation  and  assistance  of  the  Dominions  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  helping  us  to  establish  a  dye  industry,  an 
industry  vitsil  not  only  in  peace,  but  in  war,  so  that  it  may  be  made  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  need  for  securing  these  essential  materials  from  foreign  sources,  and  in 
particular  Germany.  And  just  exactly  in  what  direction  that  assistance  and  that 
co-operation  could  be  given  l)y  different  parts  of  the  Kmpire  must,  of  course,  Ik*  left 
to  them.  I  have  indicated  the  steps  we  are  taking,  and  it  is,  of  course,  for  those 
representing  the  different  countries  of  the  Empire  to  say  to  what  extent  they  can 
help  us  in  a  problem  which,  we  suggest,  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  part  of  the 
Empire. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  else.  Mi-.  Long.  I  have  not  attempted, 
of  course,  to  go  into  details.  The  memorandum  we  have  circulated  gives,  I  hope, 
the  information  which  the  members  of  the  Conference  desire,  and  we  shall  l)o  glad  to 
add  to  that  information  if  we  can. 

CHAIRMAN:  There  is  a  resolution  which  the  Board  of 'I'nule  asks  the  Con- 
ference to  jidopt.  It  runs,  "The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  action  taken  and 
C(mtemplated  by  His  Majesty's  Government  with  a  view  to  freeing  the  industry  of 
the  United  Kingdom  from  dependence  on  German  dyestuffs,  and  reconmiends 
the  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  consider  immediately  the  steps  to  be  fciken  to  co- 
operate with  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  to  free  their  own  industries 
from  enemy  domination  as  regards  this  essential  material."  Does  any  member  of 
the  Conference  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  or  to  make  any  remarks  r 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  Resolution 
nothing  need  be  said  at  all,  except  in  emphatic  endorsement.  The  subject  is  one  that 
is  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  Empire.  We  look  upon 
it,  perhaps,  with  especial  interest  in  its  illustrative  phase.  The  position  the  Empire 
found  herself  in  at  the  outbreak  of  war  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  dyestuffs  was 
little  short  of  humiliating  and  little  short  of  disastrous.  But  thei-e  is  no  rea.son 
for  distinguishing  dyestuffs  from  other  commodities;  the  lesson  which  we  have 
to  api)ly  to  oui-selves  in  regard  to  dyestuffs  must  apply  universally,  lint 
from  it  we  get  the  chief  illustration,  and,  I  think,  perhaps  the  chief 
light,  as  to  \Almt  should  be  the  general  trend  of  our  economic  pohcy  in  the  future. 
Now,  consistency  will  demand  that  we,  as  a  Dominion,  hold  up  lx)th  hands  for  this 
resolution,  and  that  we  do  something  to  make  it  effective.  The  subject,  from  that 
phase,  is  really  one  factor  in  the  general  situation  of  control  of  imports  and  exjwrts, 
aTul  the  discussion  from  the  standpoint  of  Canada  on  that  subject  applies  here.  I 
could  not  carry  the  discussion  fui-ther  with  advantage.  But  I  repeat  my  own  view 
once  more  :  that  (he  empliatic  endorsement  of  the  Uesoluti(m  demands  that  we  du 
the  utmost  in  our  power  from  our  own  standpoint,  from  th<'  stand poinl  of  nur  own 
concrete  benelit,  to  nxakc  it  effective. 
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Mr,  COOK  :  Mr.  Long,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  difficulty  in  this  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
laboratory.  We  have  always  heen  led  to  believe  out  yonder  that  our  people  at  home 
originally  discovered  these  dyes,  and  know  all  about  them.  Your  Memorandum  tells 
us  that  we  only  know  a  little  about  the  commoner  sorts  of  dyes,  at  any  rate  those 
commoner  sorts  of  dyes  were  the  only  ones  which  have  materialised  or  fluidised  up  to 
the  present  moment.  Is  there  any  real  difficulty,  from  the  chemical  side,  in  this 
matter  ?  Are  you  in  the  investigatory  stage,  or  is  it  the  commercial  difficulty  of 
getting  these  dyes  in  a  shape  to  put  on  the  market  ?  Or  is  it  a  preliminary  difficulty 
in  the  laboratory  of  finding  out  the  constituents  of  some  of  these  finer  dyes  ?  What 
is  the  present  stage  of  your  knowledge  over  here  as  to  them  ? 

Sir  ALBEllT  STANLEY :  Perhaps  I  might  give  the  answer  in  this  form :  that 
those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  industry  in  this  country  advise  us  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  industry  should  not,  in  this  country,  given  the  necessary 
materials,  be  made  completely  independent  of  any  foreign  source,  so  that  it  will  meet 
not  only  the  full  demands  of-  this  country— covering  dyes  of  the  widest  range  of 
colours — but  also  the  whole  of  the  needs  of  the  Empire,  and  also  enable  us  to  take  our 
fair  share  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  world.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  research,  too, 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  provide  in  this  country  the 
necessary  skill  for  dealing  with  the  matter.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  establishing  plants  on 
a  large  enough  scale,  and  of  utilising  those  plants  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of 
dyes,  vvliich  is  not  the  case  to-day;  owing  to  the  war  demands  they  are  in  part  used 
for  military  purposes.  But  if  they  can  be  freed  so  that  they  can  be  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  then,  given  a  little  time  for  research  work,  we  have  all 
the  skill  in  this  country  that  is  necessary  to  establish  the  industry. 

Mr.  COOK  :  To  do  all  that  Germany  is  doing  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  Yes. 

Mr.  COOK :  You  might  establish  the  industry,  for  instance,  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  things  from  elsewhere ;  you  can  establish  it  by  saying,  for  in8ta.nf«ft, 
to  the  people  of  this  country :  "  You  cannot  have  this  and  that  kind  of  cloth,  we 
cannot  make  it  here,  and  we  will  not  import  it."  That  is  one  way  of  establishing 
the  dye  industry  here.  But  it  would  not  be  an  effective  way  of  competing  with  the 
foreign  markets  of  the  world. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  No,  and  along  that  path  lies  disaster.  The  dye 
manufacturers  must  meet,  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other 
part  of  the  Empire,  the  fullest  demands  of  those  who  use  the  colours,  and  I  say  that 
in  the  widest  sense,  I  mean  the  wide  range  of  colours  which  other  parts  of  the  world 
manufacture  to-day. 

Mr.  COOK  :  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  This  question  is  bound  up,  as  a 
previous  speaker  has  said,  with  the  genciral  question  of  imports  and  exports,  and  the 
moment  you  shut  out  these  dyes  iabsolutely,  there  is  a  tendency  to  drive  the  trade  in 
clothing  into  German  hands.  Something  more  will  have  to  be  done  than  to  prohibit 
dyes.  It  seems  to  me  you  will  have  to  take  care  that  clothing,  into  which  the  dyes 
which  you  prohibit  enter,  does  not  come  into  the  market  readily  and  swamp  our  own. 
Something  more  than  mere  dealing  with  dyes  is  required,  something  to  cope  with 
the  subject  as  a  whole. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  Yes ;  that  raises  the  question  of  the  control  of  raw 
material. 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  think  nothing  oould  be  more  important  than  this  Resolution,  and 
I  shall  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  agreeing  to  this. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  I  take  it  that  this  Resolution  will  not  preclude  us,  in  India, 
doing  what  M'e  can  to  develop  the  dye  industry  in  our  own  country  V 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Not  at  all,  as  long  as  it  is  not  controlled  by 
Germans. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA:  As  long  as  we  preclude  om-selves  from  buying  from 
Germany,  we  do  not  preclude  ourselves  from  making  dyes  ourselves  ? 

Mr,  COOK :  On  the  contrary,  the  intention  is  to  enable  you  to  do  that. 
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Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  And  we  sliall  obtain  Government  assistance  with  recranl  to 
materials  and  knowledge,  on  the  understanding  that  efforts  are  made  to  encourage 
the  industry  here? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  We  shall  do  aU  we  cun  to  assist  India  to  })e  free 
from  Gerjnan  control. 

Mr.  COOK :  That  last  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  with  regard  to  the  priority 
of  India. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  This  is  evidently  the  result  of   the  fact — which   is  very  well 
known  now,  not  only  in   Britain  hut  all  over  the  Empire     that  when  war  broke  out 
it  was  discovered  we  had  become  almost  wholly  dependent,  for  some  of  the  more 
important  dyes,  upon  enemy  countries.     I  heard  a  great  deal  al)out  this  when  I  was 
here  on  the  last  occasion,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  I  know,  from   my  personal 
oljservation  at  that  time,  that  a  great  deal  of  research  work  was  ))eing  undertaken,  a 
great  deal  of  work  was  going  on  in  laboratories  of  this  country,  with  the  object  of 
freeing  Britain  from  its  dependence  upon  enemy  countries  for  the  dyes  required. 
And  fi-om  what  has  been  said  this  morning  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
it  is  clear  that  the  reseiu'ch  work  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent  at  all  events,  successful, 
and  is  likely  to  be  more  successful  as  time  goes  on.     'I'his  will  be  good  news  to  every 
one  of  us ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  looking  back  on  what  has  taken  place,  that  Germany's 
policy  was  that  if  they  were  not  able  to  control  any  important  industry  itself,  they 
sought  to  control  some  part  of  it.    For  instance,  take  the  subject  which  was  discussed 
by  us  only  a  week  or  two  ago,  that  of  the  steel-making  industry.     Germany  did  not 
attempt,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  to  control  the  whole  steel-making  industry,  but 
did  attempt,  and  was  to  a  considerable  extent  successful  in  attempting,  to  control  the 
tungsten  ores,  which  cannot  be  done  without  in  making  steel.     So  in  this  instance 
too :  while  not  attempting  to  control  the  whole  cloth  industry,  they  did  succeed  in 
controlling  the  aniline  dyes,  and  therefore  we  were  at  their  mercy  to  a  great  extent. 
I  hope  that  will  not  occur  again.     It  is  one  of  the  matters  in  regard  to  which  we 
have  had  a  \'ery  severe  lesson,  and  one  which  should  not  be  forgotten.    While  I  agree 
with  the  principle  entirely,  I  would  call   your  attention   to   the   last   line  of  the 
Resolution,  where    it   speaks    of  efforts  to  free   our  own   industries   from   enemy 
domination  as  regards  this  essential  material.     That  seems  to  imply  we  shall   lie 
content  to  allow  the  Germans  to  go  on  controlling  other  essential  materials.     I  know 
that  is  not  what  is  intended,  I  know  that  perfectly  well,  but  I  suggest  to  the  lk)ard 
of  IVade  that  the  word  "  this  "  in  the  last  line  should  be  deleted,  and  the  word 
" other  "  inserted.     It  should  read   "this  and  other  essential   materials."     I  do  not 
push  that ;  I  suggest  it  for  what  it  Ls  worth. 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  think  it  is  all  right  as  it  is.     We  are  only  discussing  this  question. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  know  ;  but  it  implies  what  I  have  said. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Would  not  your  object  l)e  better  met,  Mr.  Massey,  by  ending  at 
the  word  "  domination  "  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Yes.     It  is  the  same  thing. 

Sir  ALBEllT  STANLEY:  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  suggestion.  I  think 
it  improves  the  Resolution. 

CHAIRMAN:  Will  the  Conference  agree  to  strike  out  the  words  " as  regards 
this  essential  material  "  ?     Which  means  that  the  Resolution  ends  at  "  domination." 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Before  we  settle  the  form  of  the  Resolution,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  South  Africa,  we,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Dominions,  entirely  favour  the  promotion  of  the  dye  industry  within  the  British 
Empire,  and  whatever  we  can  do  in  that  direction  to  assist,  I  am  sure  we  shall  do. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  IVade  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  intended  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  dyes,  which  means  all 
dyes  not  British,  except  under  licence,  for  ten  years.  And  I  take  it— Sir  All)ert 
Stanley  will  lu^  able  to  tell  me  if  I  am  right-  that  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
Memorandimi  which  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  similar  prohibition  throughout 
the  Empire  is  intended  to  be  read  into  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Resolution.  Well 
now,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  and  quite  rightly,  that  this  matter  is  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  other  questions  we  have  considered  with  regard  to  the  legislative 
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control  of  exports  and  imports,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  must  l)c  consistent 
about  that.  If  tlie  idea  is  that  thei*e  is  to  l)e  legislation  passed  in  the  Dominions 
which  is  going  arbitrarily  Lo  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  dyes  except  of  British 
manufacture  or  character,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  tliink  of  binding  my  Goverimient 
or  say  that,  in  South  Africa  the  Government,  any  Government  there,  is  likely  to  do 
that.  And  the  more  so  in  this  connection  because  I  notice — and  this  seems  to  me  a 
vital  point  in  the  matter — that  it  is  admitted  that  after  the  war  certain  German  dyes 
M'ill,  in  all  probability,  be  imported  into  Britain.     That  is  so,  Sir  Albert  Stanley  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  It  is  only  possible. 

Mr.  BURTON:  I  think  it  is  probable.  Anyhow,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  itself,  in  its  Memorandum,  that,  as  far  they  can  judge  at  present,  the 
importation  of  certain  dyestuffs,  anyhow  for  a  time,  is  probable  after  the  war. 

Mr.  COOK  :  It  is  evidently  provided  for  in  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Quite.  And  therefore  you  have,  at  the  beginning,  the  fact  that 
here  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  ten  years'  prohibition  is  going  to  be  imposed — and 
here  you  can  impose  it,  I  understand,  without  legislation 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Here  you  have  admittedly  a  loophole  in  that  respect.  I  would 
suggest,  in  view  of  what  I  have  said — it  may  be  a  question  of  wording — that,  instead 
of  putting  words  into  the  Resolution  which  would  appear,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Memorandum,  to  bind  us  to  the  recommendation  of  our  Governments  to  legislative 
action  in  the  matter  of  prohibition,  it  might  be  well  to  word  the  Resolution  in  some 
way  like  this,  which  perhaps  wovxld  meet  tlie  case  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  My  sugges- 
tion  is.  to  leave  it  as  it  is  worded  in  the  first  half,  and  say,  after  "  dyestuffs,"  "  and 

recommends  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  consider  immediately " — here 
comes   the  change — "  what   steps  it   is  possible  to  take  in   order  to   promote  the 

successful  development  of  the  dye  industry  in  the  British  Empire."  That  we  can 
accept  whole-heartedly,  and  it  seems  to  cover  the  ground. 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  do  not  think  the  words  you  suggest  carry  it  further. 

Mr.  BURTON:  If  you  say  what  steps  it  is  possible  to  take  in  order  to  })romote 
the  successful  development  of  the  dye  industry  in  the  Britisli  Empire,  I  am  perfectly 
certain  the  people  there  would  be  content  to  say,  We  are  pi'epared  to  lielj)  all  that 
we  can  in  every  way  that  it  looks  possible  to  help.  But  when  you  come  to  prohibition 
by  law,  you  strike  a  snag. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  do  not  think  it  quite  does  that,  does  it  ?  Does  the  Resolution 
confront  Sovith  Africa  with  tlie  difficulty  which  you  anticipate  ?  Because  the  words 
"  to  consider  immediately  the  steps  to  l)e  taken "  must  surely  he  held  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  no  steps  would  be  taken  if  you  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so  M'ithout  injury  to  your  Union. 

Mr.  BURTON :  You  see,  I  was  struck  M'ith  (c)  on  page  3  of  the  Memorandum, 

Avhich  is  very  important  indeed  from   the  British  point  ol"  view,  and  T  have   nothing 

to  say  in  regard  to  that  as  to  the  policy,  but  it  concludes  by  saying  ''  The  expediency 

of  the  adoption  of  a  similar  prohibition  throughout  the  Jfimpire  is  a  matter  which 

the  Board  of  Trade  commend  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  Governments  rei)resented 

at  the  Imperial  Conference."     I  read  that  last  paragrapli  into  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  COOK  :  Except  under  licence. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  here,  but  we  had 
all  this  up  before.  Is  it  not  so,  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  that  in  the  concluding  portion 
of  your  Resolution  you  really  had  in  your  mind  that  paragraph  Avith  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  similar  procedure  ? 

Sir  AI.BERT  STANLEY  :  Of  course  this  draft  Res(jIution  was  prepared  l)efore 
the  Conference  met,  and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  light  thrown  on  the  whole 
situation  since  it  was  drafted.  And  of  course  1  am  sure  we  all  recognise  tlie 
difficulties  that  some  parts  of  the  Empire  have  in  dealing  with  this  question  of 
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restriction  of  imports,  not  only  in  one  particular  coniniotlity,  hut  others,  and  also 
in  dealintf  with  the  question  of  exports.  And  the  steps  which  we  have  taken  here — 
the  important  one  being  the  restriction  upon  imports — are,  in  our  opinion,  Vital. 
Of  course,  it  is  to  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  Empire  will 
probably  look  for  the  est^iblisliment  of  the  greater  part,  the  more  important  part,  of 
the  dye  industry,  and  for  a  time  at  least  the  main  problem  would  lie  with  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  COOK  :  After  all,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  we  should  establish  an 
industry  of  this  kind  yet. 

Sir  ALBKRT  STANLEY:  I  am  not  clear  it  is  necessary  that  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  should  take  the  same  drastic  steps  that  we  are  taking  here,  it  may  not 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  BURTON :  That  is  why,  in  order  to  j)revent  misrepresentation  and  mis- 
understanding, it  would  be  better — it  certainly  would  from  our  point  of  view  in 
South  Africa — if  the  form  of  the  Resolution,  in  the  latter  part,  were  altered  to  what 
T  suggest,  to  consider  what  steps  it  is  possible  to  take  in  onler  to  jjromote  the 
successful  development  of  the  dye  industry  in  the  British  Empire.  Sir  All)ert  Stanley 
admits  it  does  contemplate  legislative  control.  I  must  be  consistent  al)out  that.  I 
have  stilted  my  difliculty  about  that  before,  and  most  of  us  agreed  they  were 
sulistantial  difficulties. 

Mr.  COOK :  Do  I  take  it,  in  regard  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  bigger  nations,  we  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  we  can  get  these  dyes 
from  you  people  at  home  here  as  to  what  our  action  out  there  will  lie  ?  We  shall  not 
lie  likely  to  prohibit  dyes  absolutely,  for  the  result  of  that  would  l)e  to  crush  our 
industries. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  We  could  have  tliat  spirit  of  co-operation  in  dealing 
with  this  matter,  and  mutual  assistance. 

Mr.  BL^^RTON :  It  seems  to  me  that,  anyhow  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
Resolution  will  leave  us  in  a  more  favourable  position  if  my  proposed  amendment  is 
accepted.     And  I  think  it  rejiUy  is  very  largely  a  question  of  wording. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  wording,  because  underlying 
all  these  Resolutions  is  the  desire  of  the  (Tovenxment  not  to  use  any  language  which 
would  appear  to  compel  or  oven  bind  the  self-governing  nations  to  take  a  line  which 
they  might  not  find  it  desimble  or  possible  to  take. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  amendment  is 
acceptable. 

Mr.  COOK  :  Very  well,  alter  it. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  We  say  here  that  it  is  intended  to  free  our  own  industries  from 
enemy  domination.  I  think  the  words  "recommends  the  Governments  of  the 
Empire,"  itc,  should  remain  in  ;  they  are  not  too  strong  as  they  are.  The  mere  fact 
of  striking  them  out  is  a  weakness  in  itself. 

Mr.  COOK :  I  think  the  substitution  of  those  words  may  have  that  result. 

Mr.  BURTON :  The  reason  I  propose  this  different  wording  is,  because  I 
read  into  it  tiiat  statement  in  the  memorandum  of  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  as  to  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  prohibition  throughout  the  Empire,  and  he  agrees  that  is  what 
was  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  COOK  :  But  there  is  the  door  left  ajar — "  except  under  licence." 

Mr.  Bl.'RTON:  This  Conference  recommends  it,  and  I  must  l)e  taken  to 
recommend  to  my  (xovernment  steps  which  I  know  perfectly  well  they  cannot  take 
and  will  not  take.     That  is  my  objection. 

Sir  S.  r.  SINHA :  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  our  taking  steps  to  free  our 
oVvn  industry  from  enemy  domination  ? 

Mr.  BURTON  :  No,  but  it  is  the  idea  of  legislative  control. 

Mr.  COOK  :  You  do  that  by  co-operating  with  the  British  Government. 

G  3 
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Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  Even  recomrnend  them  to  take  steps. 
CHAIRMAN :  Will  you  say  that  the  Conference  takes  note  of  the  action 
contemplated  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  &c.,  down  to  "  immediately,"  and  tlien 
say  "  what  steps  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  promote  the  successful  d(!velopment  of 
the'  dye  industry  in  the  British  Empire,  and  to  free  our  own  industries  from  enemy 
domination." 

Mr.  BURTON :  Why  should  we  refer  to  our  industry  as  under  enemy 
domination  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Because  it  is. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  do  not  like  this  expression  about  freeing  our  industries 
from  the  domination  of  the  enemy.  We  are  going  to  look  after  them  and  promote 
them,  and  that  will  be  done  by  our  endeavouring  to  do  our  business  well.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  the  South  African  point  of  view,  instead  of  these  legislative  restrictions.  It 
is  the  principle  of  the  thing  which  is  the  difficulty.  I  do  not  like  that  phrase ;  it  is 
rather  an  admission  of  weakness  on  our  part,  to  introduce  a  phi-ase  like  that  into  the 
Resolution.  Be  content  with  developing  the  dye  industry  by  every  means  in  your 
power. 

Mr.  COOK  :  This  is  not  a  bit  too  strong. 

Mr.  BALLANTYNE :  I  think  the  United  States  have  pretty  well  solved  this 
question,  and  they  are  making  dyes  in  a  very  large  way.     And  as  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned,  I  think  in  the  very  near  future  Canada  will   be   making  these   dyes. 
Speaking  for  our  English  plant,  I  think  they  will  be  made  here  before  long. 
Mr.  BURTON  :  Have  you  got  American  plant  ? 

Mr.  BALLANTYNE:  No.  At  the  same  time  we  are  closely  allied  with 
America,  and  they  immediately  took  this  question  up  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  are 
making  dyes  very  similar  to  what  we  imported  from  Germany.  We  shall  be  getting 
the  f  uU  benefit  of  the  American  experience. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Our  industries  are  well  under  weigh  now. 
Mr.  BURTON  :  I  say  that  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  enemy,  in  this  and  other 
matters,  is  by  perfecting  your  own  industry. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Can  we  possibly  find  any  words  which  will  enable  us  to  pass  it 
with  unanimity,  which  is  desirable  if  possible  ? 

Mr.  COOK :  I  hope  Mr.  Burton  will  not  press  that ;  we  want  to  make  it  strong. 
Mr.  BURTON:    You    want    to    make    the    dye    industry    strong,    not    your 
Resolution. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Have  you  got  a  cloth-making  industry  in  South  Africa, 
Mr.  Burton  ? 

Mr.  BURTON:  No. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  take  it  the  Conference  agrees  to  the  first  two  amendments,  the 
substitution  of  "  what "  instead  of  "  the,"  and  "  may  "  instead  of  "  to."     Mr.  Burton 
makes  a  more  serious  proposal  lower  down. 
Mr.  COOK :  He  does  not  press  it. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Yes,  I  do ;  I  cannot  blow  hot  and  cold  about  this.  I  have 
taken  up  a  perfectly  clear  attitude,  as  Sir  Albert  Stanley  knows,  about  tliis  proposed 
legislation  imposing  artificial  restrictions.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  particular 
matter  is  on  exactly  the  same  footing.  I  cannot  draw  a  distinction.  I  cannot  see 
why  in  the  matter  of  the  dye  industry  the  argument  is  stronger  than  in  the  case  of 
raw  materials.  We  stated  perfectly  clearly  there — and  I  think  the  Conference 
accepted  that  position-  tliat  we  could  not  be  bound  to  anything  of  that  kind.  Now, 
except  for  these  restrictions  1)y  legislation  which  you  have  not  got  to  inti'odvice  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  we  would  have  to  introduce  into  the  Dominions — 
at  least,  I  sjieak  for  South  Africa — except  for  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way 
in  which  to  meet  what  is  called  enemy  domination  is  the  successful  development  of 
your  own  industry,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  assist  in  every  way  it  can.  But  I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  reference  to  enemy 
domination. 
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Mr.  BALLANTYNE  :  It  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  There  is  a  great  similarity 
between  them. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  It  suits  us. 

Mr.  COOK :  Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Burton,  that  you  are  not  mixing  up 
domination  with  competition  ?  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  competition 
of  Germany.     Domination  is  quite  another  thing. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  does  not  mean  to  prohibit  particip9,tion. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Yes,  but  you  see  what  will  be  read  into  this.  Let  us  lie  quite 
frank  and  clear  alwut  it.  You  say  it  does  not  prevent  competition.  Then  it  means 
that  anybody  in  South  Africa  can  import  Germany's  dyes  if  he  likes.  Is  that  so? 
How  is  competition  to  be  allowed  unless  you  allow  importation  of  German  dyes? 
You  must  know  your  policy,  and  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  COOK  :  My  policy  is  to  l)e  rid  of  this  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  BU  RTON :  Quite.  And  no  one  feels  more  strongly  than  I  do,  alx)ut  this, 
as  about  other  things.  This  is  a  very  striking  case,  but  the  reason  for  the  enemy 
domination  ha»  been,  if  one  may  venture  to  say  so,  our  own  negligence  in  the  past, 
rather  than  Germany's  success. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  it  will  be  very  disappointing  to  people  who  will  read 
our  Resolutions  and  judge  of  our  actions  by  them  if  we  do  not  make  some  reference 
to  domination,  because  although  I  agree  with  Mr.  Burton  that  a  contributory  cause, 
and  a  very  grave  one,  has  been  negligence  on  our  own  part,  yet  there  is  a  very  general 
feeling  that  Germany  pushed  herself  and  her  industries  by  every  sort  of  means,  many 
of  which  were  secret  and  concealed.  And  there  is  a  very  general  desire  that  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  a  definite  policy  to  put  an  end  to  that  which  is  enemy 
domination. 

Mr,  BURTON:  All  I  want  to  know  is  what  we  mean  by  this.  There  are 
certain  industries  in  South  Afriai  using  dyes.  Are  these  people  to  be  allowed  to 
import  from  Germany  dyes  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  from  the  United 
Kingdom  or  from  anywhere  else  ?  Very  good,  then  German  competition  comes  in. 
By  what  steps,  other  than  by  this  legislation,  are  you  to  free  yourself  from  enemy 
domination  ?  What  steps  are  these  people  to  take  ?  I  am  to  recommend  them  to 
take  steps  to  free  themselves  from  enemy  domination.     What  steps  are  they  to  take? 

Mr.  COOK :  I  take  it  all  this  means  is,  you  will  take  dyes  prefenvbly  from  the 
British  Empire.     That  is  all  it  means.  jn  .).■* 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Mr.  Long,  do  not  let  me  delay  the  work  of  the  Conference.  I 
have  stated  my  views  alx)ut  the  matter  for  the  simple  reason  tiiat  1  cjinnof  blow  hot 
and  cold.  I  have  taken  up  a  clear  line  about  the  matter  generally,  and  it  appears  to 
me  this  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  other  matters.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
press  that  against  rhe  views  of  the  other  members  of  the  Conference, 

CHAIRMAN  :  Very  well.     I  have  read  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  do  not  want  to  press  this  argument  further,  but  do  not  take 
me  as  agreeing  :  that  I  cannot  do. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Do  you  want  your  dissent  recorded,  Mr.  Burton  ? 

^  Mr.  BALLANTYNE  :  Mr.  Burton's  idea  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  no  matter 
Avhether  the  phraseology  as  drawn  is  accepted,  or  Mr.  Burton's. 

CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  a  question  of  leaving  out  "  domination,"  and  I  think  that  is 
to  be  regretted. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Would  this  meet  your  point,  Mr.  Burton  ?  "  Wliat 
"  steps  can  be  taken  to  co-operate  with  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
"  promote  the  successful  development  of  the  dye  industry  in  the  British  Empire,  and 
"  so  to  avoid  enemy  domination  over  our  essential  industries." 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Yes,  that  I  can  accept,  l)ecause  it  points  to  that  method,  about 
which  I  am  very  clear.     I  shall  be  prepared  to  accept  that, 

CHAIRMAN :  Then  the  Resolution  will  read— 

'*  The  Conference  tsvkes  note  of  the  action   taken  and  contemplated  by 
His  Majesty's  Government  with  a  view  to  freeing  the  industry  of  the  United 
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CHAIRMAN— ewi^.     ■ 

Kingdom  from  dependence  on  German  dyestiiffs,  and  recommends  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Emph'e  to  consider  immediately  what  steps  can  be  taken  to 
co-operate  with  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  promote  the 
successful  development  of  the  dye  industry  in  the  British  Empire,  and  so 
avoid  enemy  domination  over  our  essential  industries." 

Mr.  M ASSET:  I  think  you  had  better  let  that  go. 

Mr.  COOK  :  Yes,  let  it  go ;  I  think  it  is  stronger  than  the  other. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Is  it  your  pleasiu-e  that  this  be  adopted  ? 

[  Agreed. 1 

Shipping, 

CHAIRMAN  :  Now  the  next  subject  is  Shipping.  We  have  a  group  of  questions 
here,  and  we  have  Mr.  Massey's  motion  : 

That  in  order  to  maintain  satisfactorily  the  connections,  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  commercial  and  industrial  relations  between  the  different 
countries  of  the  British  Empire,  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  shipping 
on  the  principal  routes,  especially  between  tlie  heart  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Oversea  Dominions,  including  India,  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
Inter-Imperial  Commission  on  which  Britain  and  the  British  Dominions  and 
Dependencies  should  be  represented. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Massey  proposes  to  move  his  motion  now,  or  to 
i-eserve  it  until  after  we  have  had  the  general  discussion. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  am  Avilling  to  adopt  either  course,  Mr.  Long.  Of  course,  I 
want  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  on  the  question,  and  it  was  with  that 
object  that  I  gave  the  notice  of  motion.  I  do  not  mind  whether  I  move  it  now  or 
later  on.  I  want  to  mention  this — I  shall  have  to  go  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
earlier,  as  I  have  an  appointment  which  I  must  keep  at  a  quarter  to  one. 

CHAIRMAN :  Would  the  Conference  like  to  have  a  general  discussion,  or  to 
have  Mr.  Massey's  motion  moved  now?  If  there  is  no  Feeling  either  way,  we  will 
have  the  general  discussion  and  i-eserve  your  motion,  Mr.  Massey. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Just  as  you  hke,  Mr.  Long. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trjule  will  make  a  general 
statement. 

Mr.  Massey  :  Mr.  Burton  has  just  suggested  that  probably  there  will  not  be 
much  discussion  on  mine,  and  that  it  might  be  better  to  get  it  out  of  the  way, 

Mr.  BURTON :  Mr.  Massey  might  give  the  principle  of  it  in  one  minute.  It 
may  not  be  the  phraseology  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Resolution,  but  it  is  just  the  same 
thing. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Perhaps  it  would  shorten  the  discussion  if  we  might 
deal  with  Mr.  Massey's  draft  resolution,  but  1  should  like  to  suggest  some  slight 
amendment  to  it  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Sir  Albert  Stanley  has  a  recommendation  at  the  end  of  his 
Memorandum,*  which  I  would  like  to  hear  more  about. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  If  I  may  refer,  Mr.  Massey,  specifically  to  the  sixth 
line  of  your  Resolution,  which  reads,  "  uiider  the  supervision  of,"  &c. 

Mr.  MASSEY:  Yes. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  I  take  it,  you  do  not  mean  that  this  Inter-Imperial 
Commission  should  be  vested  Avith  any  powers  over  shipping. 
Mr.  MASSEY  :  Only  to  recommend. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  They  can  only  make  recommendations  to  the 
Government. 
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Mr.  MASSEY :  Yes,  that  is  .so  ;  but  it  will  be  for  the  Qovemment  to  accept  the 
recomm«Mi(ia(  ions. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  Or  otherwise. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  As  a  matter  Df  fact,  I  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  was 
strong  enough.  I  felt  doubtful  whether  the  words  "supervision  and  control  "  should 
not  be  in.  1  thought  it  better  to  lay  it  before  the  Conference  in  its  pr&sent  form 
Something  is  necessary — I  do  not  want  to  discuss  it  now,  but  something  is  necessary, 
and  I  want  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Confei-ence. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  We  agree  that  something  is  neces-sary.  What  we 
suggest  is— we  are  more  or  less,  I  take  it,  with  Mr.  Mas.sey — we  suggest  it  might  be 
divided  under  two  different  headings,  one  would  be  to  deal  with  the  question  of  freight 
rates,  and  the  other  with  the  development  of  the  shipping  services  within  the  Empire. 
Now  our  suggestion  is  that  both  these  8ul)ject8  should  lie  treated  separately,  and  that 
the  first  question — that  of  freight  rates — should  ))e  referred  to  a  Committee  which 
would  prepare  a  detailed  scheme,  and  which  would  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Investigation  Board  (m  which  would  l)e  represented  the  shipping  interests  and  the 
trading  interests  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  whicii  should  have 
power  to  tak(;  evidence  to  secure  all  the  necessary  information. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  That  is  the  same  commission  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Yes.  That  would  deal  only  with  freight  mt«8.  On 
the  other  question,  the  development  of  steamship  services,  we  suggest  that  another 
Committee  should  be  setup  upon  which  all  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be  represented, 
and  that  they  should  go  into  the  whole  question  of  shipping  facilities,  not  only  the 
character  of  the  shipping,  the  .services  which  are  rendered,  but  also  the  necessary 
development  of  harbours  and  other  shore  facilities.  I  think  it  is  more  or  less  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Massey's  ve.solution  that. those  two  separate  Boards  should  I)e 
established,  one  dealing  with  freight  rates,  and  the  other  with  development  of  services. 
That  is  our  suggestion. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Personally,  I  do  not  see  why  one  Board  should  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  two  purposes.  If  you  are  going  to  have  two  Boards  and  each  Jioai-d  is  to  be 
representative  of  the  Dominions  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  T  think  you  air  going 
to  get  an  unnecessary  number  of  officials  and  an  imnecessjiry  numl)er  of  memliers  of 
the  Board,  all  of  whom  would  have  to  be  paid,  and  you  would  rather  complicat<;  the 
proceedings. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  ^fas-sey  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  difterent  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  (lovernments  of  the  Empire,  might  ])e 
the  same  ])er.sons  in  each  case,  hut  we  do  suggest  that  certain  additions  to  the  Jtoards 
are  necessary,  and  that  those  additional  people  would  not  be  the  siime  persons.  I'or 
instance,  you  want  experts  to  deal  with  the  construction  of  ships,  and  of  the  docks 
and  harl)0(U"s,  and  works  of  that  kind.  They  are  different  people  from  those  who 
would  deal  with  the  question  of  freight  rates,  Ijecause  thei-e  the  shippers  and  tiiulers 
are  mainly  interested,  and  prolwbly  they  would  not  be  so  competent  to  deal  with  the 
more  technical  side  of  the  problem  as  experts  who  would  have  knowledge  of  shipping 
construction  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  That  is  a  matter  of  detail.  I  quite  agree  that  experts  are 
neces.sary,  so  long  as  we  do  not  get  too  many  interested  parties  there. 

Sir  ALHERT  STANLEY  :  I  agree,  Mr.  Massey.  It  is  only  to  secure  the  right 
sort  of  interest.  We  have  two  Resolutions.  I  can  move  them  if  Mr.  Long  will 
agree. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  As  a  matter  of  order,  I  want  to  know  what  you  said  atx)ut 
moving  a  Rest)lution. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  I  .say  if  it  is  in  oi-der,  we  shouhl  propose  to  move 
these  Resolutions. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Where  do  1  come  in  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  I  will  protect  you,  Mr.  Massey.  It  is  only  that  Sir  Albert 
proposes  to  move  the  Resolutions. 
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Mr.  MASSKY  :  If  Sir  Albert  could  have  seen  me  privately,  we  could  have 
arranged  a  Resolution  together. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  I  agree  it  would  havi;  been  very  much  better,  but 
we  are  so  busy.  If  1  may  refer  to  page  3  of  the  printed  document,  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  'lVado,*it  says:  "  («)  That  the  Conference  accepts  in  principle  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  an  Imperial  Investigation  Board  on  the  general  lines  indicated  in  this 
"  memorandum,  and  refers  it  to  a  Committee  representing  the  various  Governments 
"  of  the  Empire  to  frame  a  detailed  scheme  for  such  a  Hoard,  (b)  That  it  be 
"  referi-ed  to  a  Committee  of  experts,  representing  the  various  CJovernments  of  the 
"  Empire,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  development  of  Imperial  communications 
''  to  the  best  advantage,  with  special  reference  to  the  probable  size  of  vessels  and  the 
consequent  demands  upon  harlx)ur  accommodation,  for  the  purposes  of  Imperial 
"  requirements." 

Mr.  MASSEY :  You  are  proposing  to  refer  it  to  a  Committee  representative  of 
the  various  Governments  of  the  Empire— that  is  to  say,  representatives  of  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  would  have  to  come  to  London,  to  sit  on  this  Committee.  When 
do  you  suggest  this  Committee  should  sit  -before  the  end  of  the  War,  or  after  it  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  VV^ell,  I  was  hoping  you  would  have  representatives 
here,  to  deal  with  it  at  once. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  We  cannot  get  the  experts. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  I  am  dealing  with  the  first —  the  Imperial 
Investigation  Board. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Just  let  us  follow  this  out.  You  suggest  that  we  may  have 
representatives  in  England  at  the  present  time  who  will  be  able  to  do  this  work. 
Can  you  suggest  who  they  are  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Are  you  dealing  with  (a)  or  (b)  ? 
Mr.  MASSEY  :  With  (a). 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  That  is  only  a  Committee  which  will  be  set  up  to 
arrange  details  of  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  this  Investigation  Board  which 
will  deal  with  freight  rates     its  composition  and  powers. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  1  want  to  deal  with  your  suggestion  that  we  may  have  men  here 
who  will  be  fat  representatives  to  sit  on  this  Committee.     I  do  not  know  them. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Mr.  Massey  might  be  one. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  cannot  stay  here.     I  have  to  go  back  to  my  own  country. 
•  Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  It  would  not  take  a  great  length  of  time. 

Mr  MASSEY :  If  it  is  only  a  day  or  two,  I  could  do  it.  If  it  could  be  a  Sub- 
Committee  of  this  Conference,  I  should  agree  with  you. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  All  right.     By  all  means 

becau!:-l'?.:li?^l\tis'Xht!^'  "^  "^'^  ""^  ^'^'^^  ""''''■  '  ^^^^P*  '''^'  ^'  --' 
Mr.  MEIGHEN :  What  1  am  in  doubt  about  is  the  necessity  for  two  Boards 
^hat  you  say  is  quite  correct -a  Board  which  might  quite  well  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  questions  ot  ocean  rates,  and  the  taking  care  of  preferences,  and  the  provision  of 
facilities  migh  not  be  an  appropriate  body  to  deal  with  the  provision  of  a  proper  type 
ot  ve^se  .  But  while  that  is  true,  would  it  not  be  better  that  only  one  fliard  shouW 
be  estabhshed  and  that  that  Board  should  attach  to  itself  experts  by  the  powers  Sn 
to  n  by  tins  Committee?  We  now  have,  in  Canada,  a  Board  tha^  hL^owers^and 
duties  analogous  to  those  embraced  within  Ix.th  {>,)  and  (b)~n.  Board  that  fullv  cbntrols 
oiu-  radway  rates  as  an  absolute  power,  and  tl.at  further  has  duties  vl  teh  on^iV  ex^^^^^^^^ 
an  „>rforn,  or  ui.u-b  it  can  only  perform  in  the  light  of  expert  knowledge  such  as 
questions  ot  terinmal   facilities  and  the  like.     Now    whv  conlrl   nnf   flf.  ^ 

capacity  be  given  to  this  Hoard,  and  so  avoid   du^dLJl'^  ^"^adW "."^K 

"n  ,  lov"  Tf  '-'T^^'^'f  '^  ^^}  t'''-''"^!^  the  assistance  of  experts  which  it  could 
employ  ,     I  .lo  not  hke  multiplication  of  mechanisms  i£it  can  be  avoided 

•   .See  p.  241. 
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CTIATTIMAN :  Could  not  that  be  put  before  the  Committee  which  it  is  proposed 
to  set  up  specitieally  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Tliat  was  to  be  my  suggestion. 

CHAIilMAN  :   I  thought  you  were  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN:  My  suggestion  would  be  that  we  should  leave  that  to  the 
Committee.  Let  us  appoint  a  Committee  now  and  let  thein  do  their  work,  and  we 
could  return  to  it  after  their  report. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  Government  and  the  Board  of  Trade  would  accept  that  — 
that  whether  there  are  to  be  two  Committees  or  one  should  be  specifically  referred 
by  the  Conference  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  COOK :  If  that  is  going  to  the  Committee.  I  suggest  that  the  lines  of  this 
development  should  also  be  fixed  by  the  Committee.  It  seems  to  me  the  lines 
sketched  here  do  not  go  far  enough  to  be  effective ;  they  stop  short  of  the  one  thing. 
They  say,  "  You  must  not  sugg&st  any  fixation  of  prices."  Will  they  look  into  it 
and  report. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  thing  if  they  could  go  further 
and  get  into  the  sphere  of  fixation,  but  conceive  all  the  complications  and  Limitations 
which  arc  imposed  by  sheer  necessity.  Here  is  the  United  States,  with  their  lines  of 
steamers  competing  —a  whole  lot  of  tramp  steamers. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  The  United  States  take  very  great  care  of  their  own  shipping. 

Mr.  MEIXjHEN  :  In  the  face  of  that,  could  we  give  power  of  fixation  ?  I  think 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  right. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Not  over  the  United  States  or  foreign  shipping.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Even  over  our  own.  We  can  over  roads  within  our  own 
country,  because  we  have  a  monopoly,  and  we  control  the  whole  thing.  On  the  ocean 
there  is  freedom  there  for  others  to  come  in,  and  the  rates  vary  from  day  to  day.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  done,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  have  got  to  include  more  tlian  the 
Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom  before  you  can  have  a  Board  which  will  fix 
rates.     It  will  have  to  be  more  international  in  character. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Does  that  Commission  in  Canada  do  satisfactory  work  with 
regard  to  fixing  rates  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Yes. 

Mr.  MASSEY:  Uo  you  think  the  same  principle  could  apply  to  shipping  ?  I 
am  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN:  The  principle  I  urge  should  apply  is  this — that  the  same 
Board  which  has  to  do  with  making  recommendations  as  to  rates — they  cannot  fix 
rates — that  that  Board  might  very  well  handle  also  questions  as  to  the  determination 
of  the  sizes  and  character  of  vessels,  as  to  schemes  of  providing  port  accommodation 
and  so  on,  in  the  light  of  expert  knowledge,  on  the  same  lines  as  our  Railwaj^ 
Commission  handles  similar  questions  within  the  sphere  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  think  it  better  to  say  this — that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  paper  circu- 
lated by  the  Board  of  Trade  ;iiid  my  motion  should  l)e  referred  to  a  Sul)-Committee 
of  the  Coiil'erence  to  deal  with  and  report  upon  at  a  very  early  date,  Iwcjiuse  I  tiike 
it  that  we  are  jiot  going  to  be  sitting  very  many  weeks  longer.  It  will  not  lie  possible 
for  many  members  of  the  Coufei-em-e  to  stay.  My  time  is  going,  too,  but  I  have  still  a 
few  weeks  in  hand.  I  did  not  know  this  was  coming  on  to-day.  I  am  sure  the 
Australian  representatives  will  agree  with  me,  tecause  we  are  in  the  same  position 
Avith  regard  to  shipping,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  which  could 
possibly  be  dealt  witb. 

Mr.  COOK  :   I  think  we  are  in  a  nmcb  worse  position  than  you  are. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
position  of  any  country  could  possibly  be  worse  at  the  present  day  than  that  of  our 
country,  though  I  hope  there  will  be  a  very  mucli  improved  position  in  the  near 
future.     Fortunately,  the  scarcity  has  come  in  our  off  season,  just  as  it  has  come 
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in  the  Australian  off  season.  If  it  had  come  three  or  four  months  later,  or  four 
or  five  montlis  «irlier,  we  sliould  have  been  in  very  serious  difficulties  indeed^  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  not  be  in  very  serious  difficulties  now. 
•  *  *  With  regard  to  the  future,  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  when 
we  have  to  get  our  ships  back,  what  then?  Even  before  the  war  producers 
complained  of  the  very  high  rates  of  freight,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of 
intense  anxietv  among  pKxlucers  at  the  present  moment  in  my  country,  and  in 
Australia  a.s  well.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  Government  can 
manaire  a  business  better  than  a  private  individual  or  a  firm  or  company  established 
for  the  purpose.  I  think  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  private  individual  manages  a 
business  Iwtter  than  any  Government.  13ut  I  do  say  that  with  regard  to  businesses 
which  are  of  a  national  character,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  Government  to  step  in 
and  see  tliat  on  the  one  side  exploitation  is  avoided,  and  that  on  the  other  side 
sufficient  eucoumgement  is  given  to  the  individuals  or  firms  interested  to  provide  a 
proper  service,  and  one  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  travelling  and  trading 
public.  As  far  as  [  am  concerned,  I  would  put  freights  before  fares,  but  a\  e  want  a 
service  which  would  be  satisfactory  for  the  transportation  of  goods  and  of  passengers 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  especially  from  the  Oversea  Dominions  to  the  heart 
of  the  Empire,  and  rirf  rerm.  I  see  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  last  year, 
wlien  this  subject  was  referred  to  in  another  place,  said  that  he  believed  in  the  old 
Roman  plan,  of  opening  up  the  country  by  roads,  l)eing  applied  to  the  shipping  of 
the  Empire  meaning,  of  course,  that  our  highway  was  the  sea,  and  that  we  should 
make  the  best  and  the  most  of  our  highway,  just  as  the  Romans  made  the  best  and 
the  most  of  their  roads.  AYell,  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  best  of  the  highway  of 
the  sea,  then  we  have  to  ask  not  only  the  Imperial  (iovernment  to  assist  us,  but  we 
have  got  to  bring  in  the  Governments  of  all  the  Dominions  to  co-operate  as  far  as 
shipping  is  concerned.  And  let  me  say  that  if  the  shipping  companies  are  going  to  meet 
us  in  a  reasonable  manner  -  and  I  believe  they  will — that  will  solve  the  difficulty 
to  a  certain  extent.'  But  I  got  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  subsidies  are  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  a  proper  service  between  England  and  Australia,  l)etween  England 
and  New  Zealand,  between  England  and  South  Africa,  Ijetween  England  and  Canada, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  xVs  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
tliat  and  to  agree  to  a  system  of  subsidies,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  he  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  because  they  will  get  their  money  liack  in  another  form. 
If  they  are  contributing  a  certain  amount  by  -subsidies,  they  will  have  the  benefit  of 
reduced  freights  and  fares  when  travelling  or  sending  goods  from  one  country  of  the 
Empire  to  another.  And  in  the  case  of  reduced  freights,  it  is  not  only  one  section 
of  the  public  which  would  benefit,  but  the  producers  on  one  side  of  the  world  and 
the  consumers  on  the  other  will  all  benefit.  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  deal  to 
be  done  in  connection  with  this  question  of  shipping,  and  it  is  because  I  feel  it  very 
strongly  as  representative  of  a  producing  country  that  I  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Conference.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  more  at  present,  except  simply  that 
I  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  whole  question  be  referred  to  a  Sub-Committee  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  then  to  come  before  the  Conference  again. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Is  there  another  Resolution  besides  this  of  Mr.  Massey  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes.  There  is  one  handed  in  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  had  to  go  just  before  you  came  in.  Shall  I  read  it  V  It  has  been  altered 
and  now  runs  thus  : — 

"  (a)  That  the  Conference  accepts  in  principle  the  establishment  of 
an  Imperial  Investigation  Board  on  the  genei-al  lines  indicated  in  this 
Memorandum,  and  refers  it  to  a  Committee  representhig  the  various 
Governments  of  the  Empire  to  frame  a  detailed  scheme  for  such  a  Board. 
(h)  That  it  \w.  also  referred  to  the  Sul)-Committee  to  consider  the  best 
niaejiinery  for  promoting  the  development  of  Imperial  communications  to 
five  Ijest  advantiige,  with  special  reference  to  the  probable  size  of  vessels  and 
the  consequent  demands  upon  harbour  accommodation,  for  the  purposes  of 
ImiKJi-ial  reqmremeuts." 
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Mr,  HUGHES :  Now  Mr.  Massey's  resolution — does  that  in  any  way  conflict 
with  the  other  ?     It  appears  to  lue  tliat  it  deals  witli  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  No,  I  do  not  tliink  it  conflicts. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  have  listened  to  you  very  carefully,  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
all  you  have  said.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  recommendation  seems  to  aim  at 
something  which  is  more  remote — I  will  not  say  less  pressing,  liecause  it  is  an 
investigation  into  the  state  of  things  now  existing,  and  which  will  exist  after  the  war. 
But  unless  \\g  are  to  content  ourselves  with  Resolutions  that  do  not  take  us  very  far, 
I  think  that  M  r.  Massey's  Resolution  ought  to  have  consideration,  and  to  have  the 
endorsement  of  this  Conference.  At  any  rate,  those  matters  which  he  brought  up  are 
of  the  most  pressing  importance.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  pennissible  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  but  T  sjiy  iliis,  that  the  position  in  Australia  to-day  is  not  less 
serious— indeed,  it  is  more  serious,  in  my  opinion — ^than  that  of  New  Zealand.  We 
have  positively  millions  of  tons  of  produce  there,  and  we  have  lent  or  handed  over  to 
the  British  Government  thousands  of  tons  of  our  own  shipping.  Now,  we  are  remote 
from  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and  we  have  done  this,  of  course,  very  willingly,  it 
being  for  our  benefit  as  part  of  the  Empire,  just  as  much  as  for  youi-s.  But  the  effect 
has  been  that  you  have  withdrawn  shipping,  which  is  the  life-blood  of  the  Empire, 
from  the  extremities  of  the  body  to  the  heart,  and  in  doing  so  you  have  left  these 
extremities  in  an  ill-nourished  condition,  and  they  will  inevitably  perish  or  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  malnutrition  unless  you  do  something,  and  that  speedily.  I  think  the 
broad  principle  which  this  Conference  ought  to  lay  down  is  this  :  This  Empire  is  in 
this  war  for  a  great  purpose,  for  a  great  cause,  for  great  principles.  It  is  also  fighting 
for  its  existence.  Australia  is  lighting  for  Australia  and  for  England,  Kngland  is 
fighting  for  Australia  and  for  England,  and  that  applies  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  New  Zealand  is  fighting  for  Australia,  Canada  is  fighting  for  Australia,  we 
}U"e  fighting  for  l)oth  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  and  England  is  fighting  for  all 
of  us  and  for  herself.  Now,  there  should  ha  an  equality  of  sacrifice  as  far  as 
that  is  humanly  possible.  There  shoidd  not  l)e  imposed  upon  one  section  of 
Imperial  citizens  a  greater  burden  than  u])on  others  by  reason  of  their 
distance,  of  their  geographical  situation.  Take  the  position  of  the  farmer  in 
this  country.  Are  his  circumstances  seriously  woi-sened  by  the  war  ?  They  are  not. 
Whether  he  be  a  dairy  farmer  or  a  wheat  farmer,  his  circiunstances  are  better,  indeed, 
during  the  war  than  they  wei-e  before.  To  an  extent,  that  is  true  of  Canada.  But  it 
is  most  certainly  untrue  of  Australia  and  of  New  Zealand.  And  yet  those  countries 
absolutely  live,  and  must  continue  to  live,  and  depend  for  their  expansion  u{Km  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  those  primary  industries  which  are  akin  to  it.  Now 
the  Government  of  Australia  has  endeavoured  to  encourage  agriculture — wheat 
farming — or  to  prevent  it  from  dwindling  to  a  vanishing  point,  l)y  guaranteeing  a 
certain  amount  per  bushel.  'J'hat  amount,  unfortunately,  Ijarely  pays  the  cost  of 
production.  Here  the  farmer  may  do  very  well.  In  Canada  he  gets  twice  as  much 
for  his  wheat,  or  very  nearly  twice  as  much,  as  he  did  l)efore.  In  Australia  he 
probably  gets  kL,  'nl.,  or  6^/.  a  bushel  more  than  before  the  war,  and  it  costs  bim 
about  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  more  to  put  it  in  and  take  it  out,  and  about  2s.  6rf.  more  to  get 
it  away:  in  fact,  he  cannot  get  it  away.  By  one  sti-oke  his  cost  of  j)r(Kluction  is 
increased  and  his  opportunity  for  sale  has  vanished.  He  can  sell  only  to  one  buyer, 
and  that  is  to  yovi. 

T  come  now  to  deal  with  this  (|uestion.  Some  of  these  goo<ls  will  keep. 
Whether  we  ship  concentrates,  or  lead,  or  copper  this  year  or  next  year  is  not  of  .so 
much  importance  ;  they  will  keep.  To  an  extent  wheat  will  keep.  But  butter  will 
not  and  cheese  will  not. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  And  meat  will  not. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  No.  1  am  sure  that  you  realise  that  it  is  upon  the  breed  of 
our  sheep,  the  quality  of  our  wool,  the  (|uality  of  our  dairy  herds,  the  quality  of  our 
cattle  for  beef  purposes,  that  the  very  existence  of  these  two  Dominions  which 
Mr.  ^Nfassey  and  I,  with  Mr.  Cook  and  Sir  .Joseph  Ward,  represent  here  to-day, 
absolutely  depends.  We  cannot  keej)  dairy  herds  going  imless  we  sell  the  butter, 
and  we  cannot  keep  butter  indefinitely.     I  do  not  know  how  long,  but  as  far  as 
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I  recollect,  after  three  months  cold  storage  butter  hegms  to  deteriorate.  And 
besides,  there  is  not  enough  cold  storage  in  Australia — I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  MASSE  Y  :  There  is  not.     Our  cold  stores  are  full  now. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Yes,  and  so  are  ours.  So  here  you  are  up  against  a  problem. 
What  will  you  do  ?  Wliat  are  you  going  to  tell  tliese  people  ?  Look  at  it  from  a 
direct  military  point  of  view,  which  is  of  less  importance,  if  you  like,  to  New  Zealand 
than  it  is  to  Australia.  We  have  to  get  troops  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  the 
flowei' — ^I  say  it  advisedly^ — of  our  army  is  made  up  of  men  many  of  whom  have 
come  from  the  country,  who  are  the  sons  of  fai-mers,  who  have  been  brought  up 
on  the  land.  .\re  you  going  to  say,  in  order  to  encourage  the  others  to  enlist,  "  Well, 
"  we  cannot  take  your  butter.  We  are  very  sorry,  but  we  cannot  give  you  a  reason- 
".  able  price  for  your  wlieat.  It  is  perfectly  true  we  are  giving  it  to  Canada  and  to 
*,*,  farmere  competing  with  you  in  England,  but  we  cannot  give  it  to  you.  Eight  for 
'*.  the  Empire."  Clearly,  that  is  not  advice  that  is  calculated  to  help  us  to  keep 
up  our  strength  at  the  Front.  And  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  you  can 
do  it  except  by  the  goodwill  of  the  people.  You  have  to  keep  the  burning 
spirit  of  patriotism  alive.  Y'ou  know  what  the  British  farmer  is,  and  when 
you  know  the  British  fiu'mer  you  know  the  fariner  in  Australia,  and  the 
fanner  elsewhere.  He  is  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
who  labour  under  the  delusion  that  this  is  tlie  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  for  he 
continuallv  tells  you  that  it  is  not.  I  support  Mr.  Massey.  1  say  there  ought  to  be 
an  Inter-Imperial  Commission  to  deal  with  this  question  of  sliipping.  But  I  go 
further,  and  I  say  to  you,  although  perhaps  this  is  not. the  proper  place  to  say  it,  and 
I  shall  not  press  it  now,  that  the  problem  of  the  perishable  products  for  which 
shipping  space  cannot  l)e  found,  must  be  treated  as  an  Imperial  problem,  and  you 
must  apply  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice  to  all  citizens  throughout  the  Empire 
without  respect  to  geographical  position.  You  are  not  to  impose  upon  some  who, 
like  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  hit  very  hard  liy  this  war,  burdens  that  are  not 
imposed  upon  others  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Perhaps  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  could  tell  us  Avhether  he  thinks 
there  will  be  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  getting  one  Board  to  carry  out  these 
functions. 

Sir  JOSEPH  MACLAY :  I  entirely  approve  of  one   Board.     I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  have  two.     I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it. 
***** 

Mr.  BUR'iX)N  :  Is  your  Resolution  intended  to  deal  with  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Oh,  no. 

Sir  JOSEPH  MACLAY  :  Mr.  Massey  and  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  us,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Hughes  will  come  too. 
Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  must  go  now. 

CHAIRMAN  :  You  agree  to  this  Committee  for  the  whole  question  ? 
Mr.  MASSEY:  Certainly. 

^^  CHAIRMAN  :  I  will  read  it  now  :  "  That  this  Conferejice  accepts  in  principle 
^^  the  estabhshment  of  an  Imperial  Investigation  Board  on  the  general  lines  indicato(l 
'^  in  this  Memorandum,  and  refers  it  to  a  Committee  representing  the  various 
_^  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  frame  a  detailed  scheme  for  sucli  a  Board,  (b)  That 
•>  tl  i*^^**",  ^'^^''"'^^  ^°  ^^^  Committee  to  consider  the  best  machinery  for  promoting 
^^  the  development  of  Imperial  conununications  to  the  best  advantage,  with  special 
^^  reference  to  the  probable  size  of  vessels  and  the  consequent  demands  upon  harlK)ur 
accommodation,  for  the  purposes  of  Imperial  requirements." 

Mr.    HUGHES:    You   are    reading   a   modification   of    the    Board   of    Trade 
recommendation?  -licuib 
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CHAIllMAN  :  Yes.  Then  Mr.  Massey's  motion  which  is  on  the  paper  and  the 
other  questions  which  are  grouped  together  will  lie  referred  to  that  Committee,  and 
the  whole  question  will  he  hrouglit  up  again. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  And  can  be  dealt  with  when  the  Committee  reports. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  This  Resolution  is  dealing,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  future. 
Mr.  Massey's  proposal  says,  in  effect,  that  shipping  should  be  under  the  control 
of  an  Inter-Imperial  Commission. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  This  Resolution  of  Mr.  Massey's  does  not  go  off  the  Agenda. 
It  returns  when  the  Committee  reports. 

Mr.  MASSEY:  What  I  think  will  happen  will  he  this  -that  the  Committee 
will  take  the  ideas  out  of  the  motion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  from  mine,  and  make 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Let  us  be  careful  to  see  whether  the  terms  of  reference  to  the 
Committee  are  such  as  will  bring  this  within  the  order  of  leave.  'J'he  Resolution 
says  that  the  Conference  does  so  and  so,  and  the  Committee  will  do  so  and  so. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  It  will  take  my  motion.  I  am  very  son'y,  Mr.  Long,  that  I 
must  go. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  What  is  the  Committee  t«  do  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  The  Committee  is  to  take  Mr.  Massey's  Resolution  and  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  report  to  us  as  rapidly  as  possible  what 
is  the  best  way  to  carry  out  what  is  expi*essed  in  the  two.  i    •  •'  i 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Is  that  quite  (dear  in  the  terras  of  the  Resolution  as  you  put  it, 
sir  ?  Is  it  clear  that  we  are  to  consider  Mr.  Massey's  Resolution  as  well  as  the  other, 
and  to  consider  what  is  the  best  to  be  done  in  every  aspect  of  the  case  ?  I  do  not 
think  the  Resolution  makes  that  quite  clear. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  the  words  "  on  the  general  lines  indicated  "  should  go 
out.  "  That  the  Conference  accepts  in  principle  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
"  Investigation  Board,  and  refers  it  to  a  Committee  of  the  Conference  to  frame  a 
"  detailed  scheme  for  such  a  Board."  Then  the  next  words  have  lieen  taken  out,  and 
instead  Ave  put  in  these  words :  "  That  it  be  also  referred  to  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  best  machinery  for  promotiug  the  development  of  Imperial  communications  to 
"  the  best  advantage."     That  seems  to  cover  everythihg. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  reference  is  in  the  first 
part  to  a  post-war  problem.  Mr.  Massey's  Resolution  deals  with  the  present 
conditions. 

CHAIRMAN :  We  can  put  Mr.  Massey's  Resolution  in. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Very  well. 

CHAIRMAN  :  "With  reference  to  Mr.  Massey's  Resolution,"  &c. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA  :  As  regards  a  definite  scheme,  may  I  point  this  out — that  as 
regards  "  a  Committee  to  ^rame  a  detailed  scheme  for  such  a  Board,"  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  representative  of  the  Government  of  India  who  can  usefully  take  part  in 
framing  that  detailed  scheme.  I  am  not  sure  we  have  any  representative  of  the 
Government  of  India  who  can  take  part,  or  make  any  useful  suggestions  in  framing 
a  detailed  scheme  for  the  Board  contemplated.  I'he  original  motion  cis  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  was  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  not  of  this 
Conference,  but  a  Committee  representing  the  various  Governments  of  the  Empire. 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  anyone  here  who  can,  so  far  as  India  is  concf^med,  take  a 
useful  part  on  this  Committee. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Would  not  the  Indian  representative  on  the  Committee  pi-obably 
suggest  that  there  should  be  a  reference  to  the  Government  of  India  before  the 
matter  is  finally  decided  here  ? 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  Of  course,  that  does  not  carry  us  very  far. 

SI  CHAIRMAN  :  If  you  could  not  make  a  recommendation,  you  could  do  nothing 
else. 
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Air.  ilUGHES  :  T  take  it  by  this  reference  we  are  sul)mitting  to  a  Committee 
of  this  Conference  the  matter  of  tlie  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of 
AJr.  Massey's  Resolution. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  And  that  that  Committee  is  to  report  to  this  Conference,  and 
we  may  consider  the  matter  again. 

CHAIRMAN :  Yes,  that  is  right. 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  to   the  Conference  and  carried  in   the  folJoioiny 
form  : — 

"  The  Conference  ac;cepts  in  principle  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
Investigation  Board  and  refers  it  to  a  Committee  of  the  Conference  to  frame  a 
detailed  scheme  for  such  a  Board. 

"  The  Conference  agrees  that  it  \^e  also  referred  to  the  Committee  to 
consider  the  best  machinery  for  promoting  the  development  of  Imperial 
communications  to  the  best  advantage,  with  special  reference  to  the  probable 
size  of  vessels  and  the  consequent  demands  upon  harbour  accommodation  for 
the  purposes  of  Imperial  requirements,  and  to  the  Resolution  handed  in  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand." 

CHAIRMAN  :  Who  will  serve  on  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Mr.  Ballantyne  for  Canada. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  will  be  on  it,  or  alternatively,  Mr.  Cook. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  Massey  for  New  Zealand.     Will  you  go  on,  Mr.  Burton  ? 

Mr.  BURTON  :  No.     If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  would  rather  not. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  Lloyd  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  MACLAY  :  Is  it  not  desirable  to  have  a  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  on  it  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  for  the  Committee  to  say. 

Inter-Imperial  Parcels  Delivery. 

CHAIR MA.N:  The  next  question  is  Cable  Facilities. 

Air.  MEIGHEN:  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  take  some  subject  not  raised  by 
Canada  ?     It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  go  into  the  Cable  Facilities  question. 

CHAIKALA.N  :  Then  we  will  take  the  Parcels  Post.  A  memorandum®  has  been 
circulated  and  we  have  had  this  Resolutioir  handed  in  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  :  "  The  Conference  considers  it  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
'^  Imperial  trtide  that  the  present  facilities  for  Inter-Imperial  parcels  delivery  should 
^^  l)e.  enlarged,  improved,  and  co-ordinated,  and  reco)nniends  that  the  proposals 
1^  contanied  in  the  Board  of  Trmle  memorandum  should  be  examined  by  the  (lovern- 
^^  ments  represented  at  the  Conference  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  detailed 
scheme  designed  to  promote  this  object."  The  Postmaster-General  is  here  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  ILLINGWORTH:  As  far  as  the  Post  Office  is  concerned  we  are  agi-eed 
with  the  prmciple.  It  raises?  a  number  of  questions  of  detail.  Undoulitedlv  the  rates 
should  l>e  made  more  etiual  than  they  are.  Tlu^y  are  very  different  at  present,  and 
very  high.     On  the  matter  of  general  principle  it- is  all  right,  I  think. 

Mr.  COOK  :  It  seems  to  me  that  poor  old  Australia  is  the  worst ;  evervbodv 
puts  upon  her.  j        j 

Mr.  ILLINGWORTH  :  Rates  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  higher 
than  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  COOK:  Nearly  twice  as  high. 

*Sec  pii.  211,  242. 
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Sir  H.  LLEWELLYN  SMITH :  11  lbs.  from  England  to  New  Zealand  costs 
3«.,  and  5«.  8c?.  from  Australia  to  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  ILLINGWOllTH :  8«.  M.  to  South  Africa  from  England. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  There  would  be  no  objection  to  our  agreeing  to  the  Resolution. 
It  does  not  bind  us. 

Mr.  COOK :  It  does  not  take  us  far. 

Mr.  BURTON :  You  cannot  get  further. 

Mr.  COOK  :  We  have  examined  them.     There  are  numbers  here. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  We  will  see  what  is  proposed. 

Sir  H.  LLEWELLYN  SMITH :  The  remedy  suggested  in  the  Memorandum 
is  a  uniform  scheme  at  a  flat  rate  for  all  Imperial  parcels,  extension  of  the  limit 
of  weight 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Irrespective  of  distance. 

Sir  H.  LLEWELLYN  SMITH  :  Yes. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  That  ought  to  suit  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia. 

Mr.  ILLINGWOllTH :  A  flat  rate  for  parcels,  and  to  raise  the  limit  of  weight 
That  may  turn  out  to  be  impracticable. 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  think  the  proposal  to  pay  the  duty  and  make  all  the  arrangements 
at  this  end  is  a  very  good  one.     It  slwuld  be  done  at  the  export  end,  if  possible. 

Mr.  ILLINGWORTH :  Yes,  if  possible. 

Mr.  BURTON :  We  should  be  prepared  to  accept  your  flat  rate  suggestion  if 
that  means  less  than  we  are  paying  now. 

Mr.  ILLINGWORTH  :  It  is  to  suit  people  in  the  Colonies. 

I  should  like  the  question  of  cash  on  delivery  dealt  with.  That  is  a  very 
difficult  question  in  this  country.  If  it  could  be  done,  it  would  create  moi-e  increjise 
in  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  than  the  proposed  alterations 
in  the  postal  rates  themselves. 

Mr.  COOK :  What  do  you  mean  by  cash  on  delivery  ? 

Mr.  ILLINGWORTH :  People  have  parcels  sent,  and  the  postman  delivering 
the  parcels  collects  the  money  for  them.  A  shop  from  London  could  send  goods  to 
Australia  with  the  certainty  that  they  would  be  paid  for.  The  postman  delivering 
in  Melbourne  would  collect  the  money  on  the  delivery  of  the  parcel.  It  is  a  system 
which  is  used  very  largely  on  the  Continent,  but  it  has  not  been  brought  in  much  in 
this  country  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  shopkeepers. 

Mr.  BURTON :  There  are  shopkeepers  in  the  Dominions. 

Mr.  COOK  :  What  applies  to  a  small  coimtry  like  this  is  difficult  to  carry  out 
in  our  big  country  over  there. 

Sir  H.  LLEWELLYN  SMITH  :  You  would  probably  have  to  limit  it  in  some 
way. 

Mr.  ILLINGWORTH:  That  is  rather  another  subject,  and  apart  from  this 
Resolution. 

Mr.  LLEWELLYN  SMITH :  The  point  is  simplification  of  rates  and  simpUfi- 
cation  of  procedure. 

Ci  FAIR  MAN:  Does  the  Conference  want  to  discuss  it  anymore?  If  not,  I 
will  put  the  Resolution.     I  read  it  just  now.     It  does  not  commit  you. 

[  The  Resolution  was  canned.] 
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Monday,  15th  July  1918. 


TuE  Imperial  "Wae  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  ll.io  a.m 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  C.  Addison,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Reconstruction. 
The  Right  Honourable  H.  Pike  Pease,  M.P.,  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  M.P.,  Pinancial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

Canada. 

The  Honourable  A.  Mbighen,  K.C,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Honourable  J.  A.  Calder,  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization 

Tlie  Honourable  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Atistralia. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  M.  Hpghes,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  J.  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  P.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of 
Finance. 

South  Africa. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Newfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  P.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The  Honourable  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  K.C,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.    E.    J.    Harding,   CM.G.,    Junior    Assistant    Secretary    to    the 
Conference. 

There  were  also  present  : 

Sir  G.  V.  FiDDES,  G.CM.G.,  C.B.,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Prederick  Ponsonby,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Purse. 

The  Honourable  Sir  George  Perley,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  C  F.  N.  Macready,  G.CM.G.,  K.C.B.,  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  Forces. 

Rear-Admiral  A.  F.  Everett,  C.B.,  Naval  Secretary  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 
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Sir  W.  H.  Mercer,  K.C.M.G.,  Acting  Chairman,  Pacific  Cable  Board. 

Sir  Almeric  Pitzroy,  K.C.B.,  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  Garnham  Eoper,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Harbour  Department,  Board 

of  Trade. 
Mr.  J.  S.  RisLEY,  C.B.,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Office. 
Mr.  A.  V.  Symoxds,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Local  Govorninent  Board. 
Mr.    T.    C.    Macnaghten,    C.B.E.,    Chairman   of    the    Managing    Committee, 

Emigrants'  Information  Office. 
Brigadier-General    B.    P.    Burnett-Hitchcock,     C.B.,     D.S.O.,     Director    of 

Mobilization,  War  Office. 
Mr.  A.  R.  McBain,  War  Office. 
Mr.  Hugh  Windham,  C.B.E.,  Ministry  of  Labour. 

Mr.  L.  Christie,  I^egal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 
Sir  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Lieutenant-Commander  J.  G.  Latham,  Royal  Australian  Naval  Board. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 
And  Private  Secretaries. 


Imperial  Hineral  Resources  Bureau. 


CHAIRMAN  :  The  first  subject  this  morning  is  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources 
Bureau.  We  only  have  to  deal  with  the  financial  side  of  that.  And  then  there  is  the 
Settlement  of  ex-Service  Men,  Cable  Facilities,  and  Medals.  There  is  not  a  War 
Cabinet  meeting  to-day,  but  a  meeting  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Committee.  As 
regards  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau,  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  has 
handed  in  the  following  amended  Resolution  : — 

"  The  Imperial  War  Conference,  having  considered  the  memorandum  by 
the  Minister  of  Reconstruction  on  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resoui-ces  Bureau, 
agrees  that  the  number  of  representatives  of  the  mineral,  mining,  and  metal 
industries  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Bureau  should  be  increased  from 
four  (as  originally  agreed)  to  six.  The  Conference  further  approves  the 
proposal  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  as  set  out  in  paragraph  G  of  the 
memorandum,  and  the  proposals  in  paragraphs  7  and  8  as  to  the  allocation  of 
expenditure  and  the  establishment  of  a  Trust  in  the  name  of  the  Chartered 
Body. 

"  The  Conference  considers  that  the  current  expenditure,  as  distinct  from 
the  cost  of  special  enquiries,  should  not  exceed  20,000/.  in  any  one  year 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  participating  Governments/' 

Dr.  ADDISON :  The  point,  you  will  remember,  was  that  the  Dominion  repre- 
sentatives raised  objections  to  giving  a  blank  cheque.  This  new  proposal  would 
mean  a  maximum  of  2,O00Z. — that  is  one-tenth.  That  would  be  the  maximum 
contribution  which  anyone  would  be  committed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON ;  Dr.  Addison  saw  me  about  this  20,000^  I  have  no  objection  to 
that,  but  I  want  to  raise  once  more  the  point  I  raised  the  other  day  about  this  question 
ot  a  Charter  and  Trust.  I  suppose  the  other  Dominions  are  in  much  the  same  position 
as  we  arc,  Init  let  me  put  to  you  the  position  of  South  Africa  on  this  matter.  We 
have  got,  in  our  owix  Dominion,  a  body  called  the  Scientific  Research  Committee, 
I  think,  which  investigates  all  this  kind  of  thing  in  South  Africa,  and  that  is,  of 
course,  costing  the  country  money.  It  is  a  tody  of  the  best  scientific  minds  that  we 
liave  got,  the  best  scientific  information.  And  they  are  at  work  now  constantly,  and 
they  have  been  at  work  for  some  years,  making  all  these  investigations  and  researches. 
We  pay  for  that,  and,  in  addition,  we  contribute  every  year  for  the  Imperial  Institute. 
And  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  go  on  with  that.  I  vmderstand  that,  as  far  as  the 
mineral  business  is  concerned,  they  really  do  work,  or  are  supposed  to  do  work,  which 
overlaps  this,  tliat  they  do  investigate  mineral  resources.  And  now  we  come  to  this 
new  Bureau,  which,  I  think,  if  it  is  properly  developed,  will  do  the  work.  But  it  is  an 
experiment :  you  are  starting  in  an  experimental  way  now.     It  may  be  a  great  success, 
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Mr.  BURTON— co»/*»M«<^. 

or  it  may  not.  Why  fix  it  by  this  Cliarter  when  it  is  in  this  preliminary  condition  ? 
You  may  want  to  modify  it,  to  alter  the  constitution  of  a  thing  of  this  character;  you 
may  want  to  alter  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed.  You  will  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  doing  that  if  you  fix  it  by  Charter,  and  you  may  have  to  do  it  over  again.  It  strikes 
me  that  in  the  state  you  have  got  the  Bureau  now,  to  put  its  constitution  in  a  Charter 
would  lie  to  fix  its  character  and  deprive  yourself  of  the  power  of  easily  altering  it  it 
you  want  to  do  so.     It  therefore  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mistake. 

Dr  ADDISON :  The  point  about  that.  Mr.  Burton,  was  that  we  were  advised 
that  in  order  to  make  the  Bureau  Imperial  it  should  be  attached,  in  some  form,  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  if  you  are  going  to  have  special  funds,  they  will  have  to  be 
vested  in  some  body,  and  therefore  the  creation  of  a  Trust  was  suggested.  I  think  a 
Charter  would  be  a  very  flexible  thing,  you  could  easily  alter  and  adjust  it.  The 
point  as  to  the  expenditure  in  your  own  organization  would,  I  think,  only  mean  that 
in  this  case  that  would  be  the  body  which  would  be  used  for  the  South  African 
researches.  This  Bureau  would  not  duplicate  its  eiforts.  It  would  be  a  body  which 
you  would  agree  to  use  in  South  Africa;  for  special  researches  special  agreements 
would  have  to  be  come  to.  That  is  the  intention  of  the  whole  scheme,  if  you  will 
look  at  the  papers— so  that  by  means  of  your  research  organization,  you  would  be 
contributing  to  the  common  stock.  The  original  proposal  was  simply  that  the  Bureau 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  they  had  to  construct 
some  device  for  dealing  Avith  the  funds,  and  this  was  the  way  jn  which  it  was 
suggested  they  should  be  dealt  with.  But  I  think  a  Charter  could  be  just  as  easily 
altered.  It  would  mean  that  the  funds  would  be  held  for  these  kindred  purposes, 
and  you  could  alter  the  Charter  quite  readily.  It  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
flexibility  of  the  scheme  itself.  It  is  simply  a  device  for  getting  the  funds  in  a  Trust 
of  an  Imperial  character. 

Sir  ALMERIC  PITZROY  :  The  Charter  is  a  most  flexible  instrument,  and 
almost  every  Charter  contains  a  provision  within  itself  for  its  own  amendment, 
by  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  means  known  to  the  Administration.  And 
therefore  it  is  in  the  bands  of  the  persons  who  constitute  the  body  corporate  to 
suggest,  as  they  go  along,  such  amendments  or  modifications  in  its  Constitution  as 
will  facilitate  and  develop  their  work  on  the  most  economical  and  efficient  lines. 

Mr.  BURTON :  But  you  have  not  even  got  your  Body  yet. 
Dr.  ADDISON  :  Yes,  we  have,  the  Governing  Body  is  already  nominated.     It  is 
set  out  in  the  memorandum.     They  are  ready  to  go  ahead  as  soon  as  this  question  of 
finance  and  constitution  is  agreed. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Unfortunately,  for  our  sins,  we  have  always  to  consider  the 
other  end,  and  we  have  to  account  for  putting  down  sums  in  our  Estimates  for  all 
these  things.  And  this  is  the  third  body  now  which  will  be  dealing  Avith  these 
matters.  AVe  have  our  own  Institute,  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  this  is  the  third  of 
the  kind.  Our  people  will  say  :  "  What  is  all  this  about  ?  "  I  think  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  contributions  to  the  Imperial  Institute  should  be  dropped,  and 
there  is  something  in  that,  I  think. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  We  are  going  into  the  whole  question  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 
Mr.  Long  himself  appointed  a  Committee  some  time  ago  which  investigated  the  Avork 
of  the  Imperial  Institute.  But  the  general  scheme  of  this  Bureau  is  to  l)ridge  the 
gap  in  the  statistical  form  in  which  data  are  accumulating.  The  commercial  and 
industrial  community  want  to  make  use  of  them. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  hope  this  overlapping  business  Avill  be  gone  into  carefully.  I 
only  Avant  to  emphasize  once  more  the  point  I  made.  You  must  remember  the 
difficulty  you  have  in  persuading  people  in  tlie  Dominions  to  pay  up  for  all  these 
things  Avhich  seem  to  be  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  I  do  not  oppose,  I  have  never 
thought  of  raising  any  opposition  to  this  Bureau,  because  I  think  if  it  is  properly 
managed  and  does  its  Avork  as  it  is  intended  it  should,  it  can  do  very  great  service, 
not  only  to  the  Empire  but  to  South  Africa  in  particular,  Avhere  our  mineral  resources 
are  of  great  interest  and  importance.  But  it  is  these  little  features  of  it,  Avith  regard 
to  other  bodies  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  that  I  do  »ot  feel  satisfied  about. 
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Dr.  ADDISON :  The  general  idea  was  that  you  should  have  one  hotly,  a  central 
hody,  to  prevent  overlapping.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Burton,  that  it  will,  no  doubt, 
result  in  the  activities  of  some  of  the  other  bodies  being  merged,  and  so  prevent  over- 
lapping. I  agree  with  you  there  should  not  be  a  dozen  bodies  doing  bits  of  it ;  that 
is  the  reason  for  getting  it  pooled. 

Mr,  BURTON :  It  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  these  people,  "  Here  is  something 
being  designed  of  an  Imperial  character."  They. will  say,  "We  have  to  pay  2,000/, 
a  year,  what  benefit  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  it  ?  "  They  are  very  sensitive  about 
that. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  That  is  right.  You  cannot  prophesy  in  advance,  but  if  they 
do  their  work  well,  they  ought  to  get  a  lot  out  of  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Well,  I  hope  so. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Burton  about  the  overlapping 
between  the  new  body  and  the  Imperial  Institute  already  in  existence  is  of  vital 
importance.  It  is  essential  that  we  should  make  such  re-arrangements  as  will  avoid 
overlappiiig  and  also  secure  a  more  definite  knowledge  as  to  what  the  work  is  that  is 
being  done.  It  is  of  no  use  asking  the  Dominions,  or  any  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
to  make  contributions  out  of  their  funds  for  work  which  they  do  not  understand ; 
they  do  not  know  what  is  being  done.  I  appointed  a  Committee,  and  I  think  the 
report  has  come  in.  As  soon  as  this  Bureau  is  set  up  and  is  financed,  or  rather  as 
soon  as  arrangements  are  made  for  financing  it,  the  next  step  will  be  to  see  that 
overlapping  is  prevented,  and  that,  if  it  appears  necessary,  there  should  be  an 
amalgamation. 

Mr.  CALDER :  Would  it  be  possible  to  carry  on  this  work  without  creating  this 
Charter  ?  I  understand  the  Committee  is  now  at  work,  and  has  been  for  some 
months,  and  we  feel  very  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Burton  feels,  that  it  would  be  very 
much  better  to  let  matters  run  along  as  they  are  until  such  time  as  you  can  be  more 
certain  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  body  should  be  really  constituted,  and  as  to 
what  its  work  wiU  be. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  desirability  of  the  Charter  arises  from  the  need  for  having 
a  statutory  body  in  existence.  We  have  followed  the  precedent  of  last  year,  which, 
as  the  Conference  knows,  worked  extremely  well.  We  had  to  deal  with  a  question 
which  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  position,  the  care  of  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
died  in  the  war.  This  was  apparently,  at  that  time,  the  duty  of  more  than  one  body, 
and  in  order  to  concentrate  the  work  in  one  hand,  and  to  go  on  gradually  making  our 
alterations,  we  passed  a  Charter,  and  took  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  a  Charter  into 
existence.  And  that  certainly  worked  extremely  well,  as  I  think  the  Conference 
realises.  As  we  went  along  we  did  what  was  necessary  to  consolidate  all  the  work 
into  the  hands  of  one  body.  We  presented  a  Report  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of 
the  Conference — it  was  on  the  second  day,  I  think — and  it  was  very  favourably 
commented  upon.  And  we  have  followed  that  precedent  in  this  case.  But  it  is 
quite  obvious  we  cannot  have  two  bodies  working  side  by  side  for  each  of  which 
subscriptions  are  being  invited.  We  shall  have  to  concentrate.  But  I  do  not  think 
M'e  can  concentrate  until  we  have  got  a  statutory  body  of  our  own  which  we  can  deal 
with. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  With  regard  to  the  question  of  finance,  I  understood  the 
matter  was  dealt  with  by  a  Departmental  Committee,  on  which  the  India  Office  was 
represented,  and  that  the  maintenance  was  estimated  at  10,000Z.  per  annum  ;  it  was 
suggested  that  this  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  voted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
that  the  different  Dominions  and  India,  besides  maintaining  their  own  local  institutions 
for  similar  purposes,  should  also  be  represented  on  the  Governing  Body,  and  meet  the 
expenses  of  keeping  those  representatives  on  the  Governing  Body,  and  that  that 
should  be  their  share  of  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  this  Bureau.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  not  adhere  to  that  recommendation,  and  why  the  finances  for 
this  Bureau  should  not  be  provided  for  in  the  manner  recommended  by  that 
Committee. 
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Dr.  ADDISON :  That  was  recommended  for  the  first  year.  But  it  was  said  the 
matter  would  have  to  be  put  upon  some  standing  arrangement  whicli  would  hare  to 
be  arrivetl  at  iis  soon  as  possible.  That  was  to  cover  the  first  year,  but  it  was  not 
proposed  that  that  should  be  a  permanent  arrangement. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA:  Would  it  not  be  better  to  adhere  to  that  arrangement  until 
the  Dominions  and  India  become  convinced  that  the  work  is  such  that  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  is  cgntributed  now,  for  example,  to  the  Imperial  Institute  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  this  proposal  for  an  Imperial  Mineral  Resources 
Bureau  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  the  overseas  countries  which  are  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  of  these  valuable  reports,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  expect  to 
come  into  it  without  paying  for  it.  This  Memorandum  tlmt  we  have  before  us 
makes  a  distinct  provision  for  the  administration  costs,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  obtaining 
information.  I  can  only  speak  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned.  There  we  have 
an  organised,  fixed  and  continuous  Department,  dealing  with  minerals  and  mining 
and  the  metal  industries  in  that  country,  and  whatever  additional  we  may  give 
towards  the  working  of  this  Imperial  Bureau,  is  not  going  to  add  in  any  way  to 
our  work  of  the  past,  nor  is  it  going  to  diminish  it.  But  if  the  uses  for  which  it  is 
intended  to  set  up  this  body  are  as  valuable  as  I  think  they  are,  we  should  all  agree  to 
pay  for  it.     But  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  prepared  to  start  with  10,000^.  a  year. 

Dr.  ADDISON:  That, is  the  maximum. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  oversea  Governments  are  expected  to  contribute  a 
half,  and  the  British  Government  the  other  half.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  I  think  it  should  be  a  direction — if  not  by  resolution  at  least  by 
expression  of  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  Conference — that  it  should  cease  to 
undertake  work  of  this  kind.  If  we  are  to  have  a  conflict  between  two  bodies  getting 
reports— the  Imperial  Institute  and  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau — you 
will  find  the  special  friends  of  the  Imperial  Institute  urging  all  they  know 
how  that  body  shall  be  used  against  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau. 
If  you  want  to  get  effective  work  there  should  be  one  body  only.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  if  the  maximum  was  fixed  at  20,000Z.,  10,000/.  to  be  provided 
by  the  British  Government  and  10,000/.  by  the  Oversea  Dominions,  it  would  take 
away  some  of  the  objections  of  some  gentlemen,  and  the  possible  criticisms  of  our 
own  countries  on  the  maximum  amount  which  would .  be  required  to  be  provided  for 
in  our  Estimates.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  different  countries,  New 
Zealand  certainly,  if  it  is  to  be  responsible  for  2,000/.,  we  should  put  it  down  in  our 
Estimates,  and  we  should  ask  for  that.  We  should  have  to  make  provision  for  that, 
because  of  the  total  amount  which  will  be  required. 

I  do  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  point  raised  about  the  Charter. 
As  Mr.  Long  said,  the  Charter  in  connection  with  graves  was  a  very  valuable 
and  necessary  statutory  provision  to  have  to  enable  that  work  to  be  carried  on  on 
behalf  of  the  interests  concerned.  I  think  a  Charter  is  necessary,  and  in  the  working 
of  it  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  alter  it ;  it  is  not  inflexible,  and  it  can  lie  made 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  part  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  think  this  Imperial 
Mineral  Resources  Bureau  can  be  of  any  use  unless  you  make  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  it.  If  the  Imperial  Institute  ceases  to  do  this  work,  that  will  make  the 
position  much  easier. 

CHAIRMAN:  It  is  obvious  we  could  not  have  the  two  doing  the  same  work 
side  by  side. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  is  so. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN:  I  realise  that  the  Conference  last  year  was  committed  to 
something  of  this  nature.  A  Committee  Avas  appointed  to  formulate  concrete  pro- 
posals, and  we  are  at  that  stage  now.  But  something  has  taken  place  in  the  mean- 
time. What  is  cont(!niplated  here  is  set  out  in  the  Memorandum  of  the  Minister  of 
Reconstruction  \  and  after  studying  it,  I  am  not  able  to  see  what  the  Bureau  can 
accomplish  of  value  to  our  country  except  of  a  statistical  nature.  That  is  of  great 
value;  we  all  realise  that;  but  I  fear,  if  it  goes  beyond  that,  if  it  attempts  work 
ol  exploitation,  or  even  makes  recommendations  for  such   work,    then  instead   of 

•  See  pp.  236-38. 
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arlvancing,  we  may  be  doing  (Juite  fhe  contrary.     In  so  far,  of  course,  as  it  becomes  a 
statistical  bureau,  it  is  immediately  invading  the  scope  of  the  bureau  we  have  just 
agreed  to,  of  a  much  wider  character.-''     In  fact,  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  need  of 
the  bureau  which  we  did  determine  to  establish.     Consequently,  we  should  not,  at  all 
events,  give  definite  charterhood  shape  to  a  bureau  whose  only  purpose  is  that.     We 
should  not  do  that,  I' think,  now.     If  it  has  other  aspects  and  other  spheres  of  useful- 
ness, such  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  of  this  Memorandum,!  it  occurs  to  me  as 
rather  remarkable  that  each  of  the  six  representatives  of  the  actual  industries  who 
are  to  be  invited  are  United  Kingdom  men ;  there  is  no  recognition  of  any  industrial 
interest  in  this  for  any  men  outside — in  the  Dominions.     If  an  enlargement  is  to 
take   place,   it   seems  to  me  remarkable   that  it   should   take  place    entirely    here. 
It  is  true  we  have  representation  in  so  far  as    it  is  scientific,  in  the    officering 
of  it,  but  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  a  representation  of  industries,  the  suggestion  is  that 
they  should  all  be*  from  Great  Britain.     In  view  of  the  work  we  do  in  Canatla — and 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  that — in  view  of  the  eft'orts  which  are  made  there   from 
our  own  standpoint  to  develop  the  industries,  and  the  organisation  which  we  have  in 
our  Mines  Department  for  that  purpose,  I  do  not  see  that,  beyond  the  distribution  of 
statistics,  beyond  being  a  bureau  where  information  may  be  had,  as  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  various  Dominions,  that  this  serves  any  particular  purpose  to  us. 
Consequently,  I  think  it  well  to  defer  chartering  and  getting  a  definite  scheme  of 
contribution.     The  amount  is  not  large,   and   certainly   if  a   system  of  continuous 
proportionate  contribution  is  to  be  made  at  all,  Canada  has  no  cause  to  complain. 
But,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  should    like  to  see  deferred  the  specific 
steps  as  to  chartering  and  as  to  the  commitment  to  contribution. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  May  I  say  a  word  on  that  ?  As  far  as  my  experience  during 
the  war  is  concerned,  I  cannot  think  of  any  body  the  lack  of  which  we  have  suffered 
from  more  than  a  body  for  doing  work  such  as  is  contemplated  for  this  bureau.  I 
hope  sincerely  that  it  will  not  be  confined  to  statistical  work ;  I  think  we  have  had, 
in  some  respects,  a  plethora  of  statistics,  but  a  very  grave  deficiency  as  to  practical 
means  whereby  those  statistics  may  be  translated  into  possibilities  of  industrial  effort. 
For  instance,  whatever  material  you  look  at,  you  will  find  we  have  a  considerable 
abundance  of  statistics ;  but  there  is  a  gap  somewhere  between  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  mineral  and  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  ore  and  its  actual 
working.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  the  Burmese  and  the  Australian  zinc 
concentrates.  We  knew  about  them,  but  what  we  lacked,  and  what  to  a  great  extent 
we  still  lack,  in  order  to  promote  the  use  of  those  minerals,  is  proper  experimental 
knowledge  on  the  Ijest  method  of  smelting,  l)ecause  you  find  that  the  product  is 
impure.  A  l)ody  of  this  sort,  finding  we  are  held  up  by  a  difficulty  of  that  kind,  would 
be  competent  to  have  some  experiments  made  to  discover  what  was  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  impurities,  &c.  There  is  not  only  one,  there  are  at  least  20  cases  which 
I  could  cite,  if  required,  without  much  difficulty,  which  we  have  found  during  the 
war,  where  we  have  been  held  up  in  consequence  of  some  gap  in  the  process  which 
h«is  not  been  considered  in  a  methodical  and  scientific  way.  And  it  is  because  we 
have  had  no  body  of  men  first  to  ascertain  what  the  problems  are,  and,  next,  to  deal 
with  them  when  we  have  discovered  them,  that  we  have  suffered  so  much  in  our 
inability  to  develop  our  minerals.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say,  in  advance,  whether 
Canada,  or  South  Africa,  or  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  benefited  more  than  the 
others ;  you  cannot  tell,  it  depends  on  how  much  success  you  have  in  one  direction, 
and  what  success  you  have  in  another.  But  I  am  clear  alx)ut  this  :  that  if  we  were 
to  limit  these  things  to  statistical  compilations,  we  might  just  as  well  not  have  the 
bureau.  Many  of  those  statistics  which  we  have  had  .have  not  been  sifted  in  a  proper 
way. 

So  far  as  the  six  outside  representatives  are  concerned,  you  will  remember  there 
were  four  originally  recommended,  and  the  reason  I  asked  permission  to  go  outside 
the  four  and  put  in  six  was,  that  I  wanted  to  introduce  the  commercial  and  the 
industrial  elements  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  appeared  to  be  introduced  ;  when  I 
looked  at  the  whole  list  of  nominations  1  thought  there  was  very  good  reason,  and 

•  See  Resolution  VIII.  t  See  p.  237. 
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you  seemed,  last  week,  to  concur  generally  in  that.  So  far  as  leaving  it  vague  is 
concerned,  I  hope  the  Conference  will  not  do  that,  l)ecause  I  am  sure  again,  that 
bodies  of  this  kind  which  have  a  sort  of  fragile  tenure,  and  as  to  which  nobody  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen  next  year,  have  half  their  value  taken  away  trom  them  at 
the  start.  I  would  rather  know  at  the  start  that  I  was  going  to  have  10,000/.  tor 
five  years,  or  20,000/.,  or  30,000/.,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  regularly,  than  have 
50,000/.  in  one  year,  and  the  possibility  of  nothing  the  next.  It  is  the  certainty 
which  is  half  the  battle,  for  then  you  can  plan  and  work  aliead  :  you  can  undei^ike 
your  scheme  of  research  work,  which  may  take  two  years,  and  you  feel  you  can  have 
confidence  in  going  on.  I  am  sure  it  would  enormously  detract  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  body  unless  we  put  it  on  a  fairly  secure  basis,  so  that  they  may  know  how  they 
have  got  to  work,  and  you  can  get  men  with  a  reasonable  security  of  doing  continuous 
work  on  it.  For  all  those  reasons,  we  have  found  it  essential,  instead  of  leaving  the 
thing  vague,  as  it  was,  that  it  should  be  put  on  a  proper  basis,  as  it  was  suggested  it 
should  be  last  year,  and  I  have  brought  this  up  in  consequence.  I  think  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  if  possible,  to  get  the  thing  on  some  basis  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MEIGHEIS  :  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  a  function  of  experimentation, 
briefly  put. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  Yes,  certainly.     And  that,  you  would  agree 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  Those  expenses  are  entirely  over  and  above  the  contribution  ; 
there  is  no  contribution  for  them  in  any  way  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON:  Yes,  in  current  expenses.  It  is  when  you  have  special 
researches  which  may  involve  considerable  expenditure  outside  this. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Experimentation  on  the  development  of  resources  would  be 
extra,  of  course  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  Not  necessarily,  unless  it  was  a  big  item. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  I  do  not  know  where  the  line  would  be  drawn.  I  thought 
this  was  of  the  nature  of  extra  expense. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  No,  they  are  men  whom  you  would  employ,  who  would  be,  I 
hope,  spending  their  life  in  experimental  work. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  If  there  is  to  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  experimental 
development,  that  grant,  it  is  contemplated,  shall  be  extra? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  Not  necessarily.  Let  me  give  you  a  parallel  case.  We  have 
had  a  body  set  up  during  the  war  called  the  Medical  Eesearch  Committee.  That  has 
a  standing,  and  it  does  research  work.  If  anything  special  arises,  a  problem  which 
specially  concerns  one  place  or  is  specially  extensive,  you  would  deal  with  that  by  a 
special  body.  In  the  ordinary  way  the  current  expenses  cover  the  work  of  the  staff. 
Here  there  will  be  a  staff  which  is  paid  out  of  this  20,000/.,  which  would  not,  I  hope 
and  trust,  always  be  clerical  expenses. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  In  any  case,  you  keep  the  administration  expenses 
separate  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  Yes,  quite. 

Mr.  COOK :  My  feeling  is  that  this  matter  is  well  worth  doing,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  need  trouble  very  much  about  the  cost.  There  are  companies  spending  five 
times  as  nuich,  and  this  matter  will,  of  course,  affect  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
of  operations,  and  this  is  the  first  time  a  really  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  get 
common  standards  for  the  Empire  as  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  these  metals,  as 
with  everything  else  required  for  efficient  comjietition  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  ;  and  really,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  a  very  modest  beginning  in  connection  with 
a  matter  of  such  immense  importance.  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  the  scheme  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  express  the  hope  that  the  bureau  will  get  to  work  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  are  many  complex  questions  awaiting  it,  whether  these  gentlemen 
u^°/^-ii'-*'"^^^'^^^'*  ^"  "^^^  manufacture,  or  tiie  by-products  from  coke,  or  steel  for 
shipbuilding,  particularly  for  the  Navy  ;  and  distant  as  we  are  from  many  parts  of 
the  Empire,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  get  this  thing  going  at  the  earliest  possible 
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moment,  so  that  we  may  have  some  court  of  appeal  to  shape  our  own  standards  by. 
For  instance,  there  is  one  matter,  the  question  of  making  the  right  kind  of  steel  for 
the  manufacture  of  our  own  cruisers  and  battleships;  that  is  a  matter  which  we 
might  very  well  consult  this  kind  of  bureau  about.  And  there  is  the  qtiestion  of  coke 
by-products  for  every  kind  of  coal  in  the  Empire.  We  have  all  those  problems,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  metalliferous  concerns,  such  as  zinc,  gold,  and  the  complex 
ores.  I  think  we  have  long  needed  a  bureau  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  it  is  worked  properly,  it  should  not  entail  great  cost,  nothing  inordinate,  at 
any  rate.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  these  experts  who  will  he  called 
in  here,  if  they  have  a  concrete  proposition  to  put,  many  of  these  big  firms  which 
are  operating  will  be  glad  to  make  experiments  for  the  sake  of  what  they  will 
get  out  of  it  themselves;  and,  altogether,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  mean  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  to  run,  if  the  right  course  is  taken  with  it.  If  these 
people  set  up  an  expensive  institution  of  their  own  instead  of  trying  to  utilise  the 
agencies  that  we  have,  whether  private  concerns  or  otherwise,  it  can  be  as  costly  as 
you  like  to  make  it ;  but  if  they  do  their  work  as  they  ought  to  do  it,  it  seems  to  me 
it  should  not  cost  very  much. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  In  connection  with  that  very  important  observation,  the 
Chairman  does  not  propose  to  accept  any  salary,  and  he  does  not  want  to  take 
any  special  buildings  for  it ;  he  proposes  to  work  in  an  existing  building. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  The  Chairman  of  the  governing  lx)dy,  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON:  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  It  is  not  the  expense,  the  actual  amount  of  money,  which 
troubles  us,  it  is  the  stage  at  which  the  thing  has  arrived.  I  think  we  are  wanting 
to  go  too  fast  with  this.  Last  year  a  Resolution  was  taken'^-  in  consequence  of  which 
we  are  now,  rightly,  developing  the  thing  to  a  further  stage.  I  think  we  all  agree, 
but  I  think  the  crystallization  of  the  whole  thing  is  a  little  too  rapid,  and  it  ought  to 
l)e  given  an  opportunity  of  developing  further  before  it  takes  a  more  definite  form. 
I  agree  with  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  strike  out  the  words  from 
"  The  Conference  "  in  the  middle,  and  say,  "  The  Conference  considers  that  each 
"  Government  should  pay  the  expenses  of  its  own  representative,  and  that  the  other 
"  expenses  of  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  should,  for  the  time  being,  Ije  voted  by  the 
"  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  advice  of  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  in  accordance 
"  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee."  Because  that  is  their  actual 
recommendation,  and  then  we  can  see  how  it  works,  and  you  wdl  get  on  a  little 
further  too. 

CHAIRMAN  :  By  that  you  mean  not  to  have  a  Charter. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Would  it  not  be  better  to  stop  at  what  etich  one  should  do  ? 
I  do  not  like  asking  the  Imperial  Government ;  they  can  decide  that  for  themselves. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  do  not  like  that  either,  but  it  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  which  we  are  taking  over  now. 

Dr.  ADDISON:  I  would  not  like  the  Conference  to  adopt  Mr.  Burton's 
suggestion,  because  I  am  sure  a  body  on  those  lines  would  be  sterile  from  the  start ; 
we  should  not  get  anything  done. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  The  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Committee,  are  not 
they  within  this  scope  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  The  Bureau  would  use  them  for  some  purposes,  but  for  some 
it  might  not. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  That  is  a  matter  of  money,  but  is  not  that  body  designed  to 
meet  the  very  needs  of  the  case  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON :  No. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN:  Ours  is. 
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Dr  ADDISON  •  It  would  be  for  this  Bureau  to  ascertain  what  the  problem  was. 
If  you  wanted  an  experiment  done,  and  tlie  Committee  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  was  «ipable  of  doing  it,  they  would  ask  that  body  to  do  it;  but  the 
Committee  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  is  not  a  body  whicli,  in  connection 
with  minerals,  can  ascertain  what  the  problem  is,  and  that  is  the  thing  we  have  ])een 
lacking.     It  is  not  competent  to  do  it,  but  these  people  are. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN  :  It  is  not  competent  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  They  are  not  set  up  for  dealing  with  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Our  South  African  Committee  deals  with  all  those  things. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  But  you  have  a  Ministry  of  Mines,  in  a  highly-developed  form. 
We  have  not  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  wish  we  had. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Our  trouble  is  that  we  have  that,  and  we  are  conductiiTg 
researches  in  Canada  under  our  own  conditions.  Our  experiments  in  coke,  for 
instance,  turned  out  successfully  with  our  coal,  but  they  might  not  do  so  somewhere 
else.     It  is  a  thing  pecuUar  to  Canada  which  we  are  attacking,  and  we  hoped  we 

should  be  assisted  by  men  sitting  here. 

.  ..  >  v.. 
Dr.  ADDISON :  Suppose   these   people   were   doing   something    which    would 
assist  the  commercial  development  of  nickel,  from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view, 
at  our  end  :  that  would  profoundly  affect  Canada. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Do  you  think  that  is  at  all  likely  or  possible  ?  These  experts 
in  nickel  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  All  I  can  say  is  that  nothing  has  disappointed  me  more  during 
the  war  than  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done  by  those  people  on  their  own 
in  these  technical  problems  arising  out  of  mineral  development.  We  had  to  under- 
take the  treatment  of  a  great  many  of  them  before  we  could  get  along  at  all.  They 
have  not  teen  dealt  with. 

Mr.  COOK  :  My  experience  of  Government  Departments  is,  that  you  get  what 
you  pay  for,  and  in  many  of  our  Departments  we  do  not  pay  the  salary  which 
will  command  the  best  men,  and  so  we  do  not  get  the  best  services.  And  here  it  is 
proposed  to  get  the  very  best  ability  that  the  Empire  can  furnish  us  with,  with  a  view 
to  original  investigation,  and  the  co-ordination  of  various  efforts  relating  to  the  mineral 
Industry.     Theirs  is  a  function  which,  I  think,  will  be  distinct. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Perhaps  we  have  an  unnecessary  fear  of  scientific  associations 
launched  on  Government  money  :  we  have  had  a  little  experience  of  that  in  Canada. 

Mr.  COOK  :  So  have  we. 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  And  we  know  what  size  a  commission  of  this  character  can 
grow  to,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  root  it  out  after,  perhaps,  its  sterility  has  become 
well  established.  If  we  are  to  have  in  addition  an  Imperial  foundation,  then  I 
despair  of  ever  getting  an  idea  of  any  magnitude  from  it,  and  can  see  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  reduce  it.     That  is  our  experience. 

Mr.  COOK :  We  hax^l  the  same  problem  in  connection  with  our  defence.  We 
used  to  get  men  out  of  much  the  same  rank  as  our  own  highest  men  and  when 
they  rubbed  shoulders  it  was  seen  that  they  were  not  much  better  than  the  men  we 
had.  The  result  was  that  whatever  scheme  they  harl  to  submit  had  not  a  chance  to 
get  itself  embodied,  because  there  was  not  the  requisite  authority  and  status  l)ehind 
it.  That  is  why  I  got  Lord  Kitchener  out  there.  When  the  scheme  which  he 
suggested  had  been  framed  nobody  questioned  it.  It  was  Kitchener's  scheme  and 
that  fact  secured  for  it  an  opportunity  of  being  realised.  That  is  just  what  we  want 
here.  We  want  to  get  the  best  ability  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  bureau  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  whole  Empire. 

•  r^^u^^'^''^^  ■  ^^''^^P''  I  '"«y  venture  to  make  a  suggestion.  There  is  a 
decided  diflerence  of  opinion  in  the  Conforence  as  to  the  steps  we  ought  to  take 
to-day,      I  tlunk  it  would  be  a  very  great  misfortune  if  a  Resolution  on  the  lines  of 
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the  llesolution  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction  were  not  adopted.  I 
think  experience  has  shofl  n  that  if  you  want  to  make  progress,  you  want  the  simplest 
form  of  statutory  body  ;  you  want  one  set  up  by  Charter.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  Charter,  or  of  subsequent  alteration  becoming  possible  as  you  come 
abreast  of  your  work.  There  is  also  the  question  of  finance,  and  the  very  serious 
question  of  possible  overlapping  of  this  and  other  similar  bodies.  And  there  ha.s  been 
special  reference  made  to  the  Imperial  Institute.  I  find  myself  very  much  in  the  same 
difliculty  as  other  members  of  the  Conference  find  themselves  in,  namely,  in  giving 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  constantly  asked, — What  are  the  precise 
functions  attached  to  these  two  bodies,  which  keep  them  distinct,  and  which  render 
it  necessary  you  should  have,  side  by  side,  bodies  apparently  charged  with  the  same 
function,  but  enable  any  one  of  them  to  do  the  whole  work  ?  The  difficulty  in 
answering  it  is  evident.  A  variety  of.  suggestions  has  been  made,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  Conference  if  we  appointed  a  small 
Committee  of  the  Conference  and  referred  this  resolution  to  them ;  also  the  question, 
especially,  of  finance,  and  the  Report  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Committee 
over  which  Mr.  Hewins  presided,  upon  the  Imperial  Institute.  If  we  could  get  a 
small  Committee  to  meet  at  once,  I  think  they  might  be  able  to  make  a  report  upon 
this,  which  we  might  be  able  to  adopt.   Meanwhile,  I  do  not  know  if  the  meeting 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  think  that  matter  wants  doing.     We  do  not  want  two  bodies. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  be  likely  to  meet  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  Conference.     What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Burton  ? 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Yes,  I  cannot  raise  any  objection  to  that.  I  think  this  requires 
clearing  up.  Unless  it  is  cleared  up,  we  are  in  for  something  we  do  not  know 
anything  about. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  I  agree  to  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes.  .  t  . 

Mr.  MEIGHEN :  Sir  George  Perley  will  act  on  that  Committee  for  Canada.     - ; 

CHAIRMAN  :  Very  well,  Sir  George  Perley  for  Canada.  ' 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  will  go  on,  if  Mr.  Hughes  does  not.  . ,     [y. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Mr.  Massey  may  want  to  go  on  it.  I  will  leave  it 'to 
him. 

CHAIRMAN  :  You  will  go  on  it,  Mr.  Burton  ? 

Mr.  BURTON :  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  will  not  take  you  very  long.     Will  you  go  on.  Sir  Satyendra  ?. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  :  That  is,  therefore,  adjourned  for  reference  to  this  Committee. 

Central  Emigration  Authority. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  next  question  is  the  Settlement  of  ex-Service  Men.  There 
is  a  Resolution  suggested  on  the  subject  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  Imperial 
''  War  Conference  re-affirms  the  principle  laid  down  by  Resolution  XXI.  of  the  1917 
"  Conference  in  favour  of  arrangements  being  made  by  which  intending  emigrants 
II  from  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  induced  to  settle  in  countries  under  the  British 
"  flag.  It  is  of  opinion  that  the  representatives  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  in  the 
"  United  Kingdom  should  keej)  in  the  closest  touch  with  any  new  Body  estal)lished 
'I  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  supervise  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
**  on  the  Hues  indicated  by  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission.  The  Conference  is  of 
II  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  Consultative  Committee,  on  which  Represen- 
II  tatives  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  should  sit,  to  advise  any  such  Body,  would 
afford  the  best  means  of  co-operation." 

Mr.  CALDER  :  Therfe  is  one  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  the  words  "  on  the 

bnes  indicated  by  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  "  should  l)e  struck  out  of  the 

resolution.     It  would  leave  the  constituted  body  a  little  freer  handj  and  not  bind 
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them  down  to  the  terms.  And  there  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  ask,  namely,  how 
large  a  Committee  is  it  proposed  to  create  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  body  should  be 
a  comparatively  small  one,  but  it  would  be  a  useful  body. 

CHAIRMAN  :  You  mean  the  Consultative  Committee  ? 

Mr.  CALDER:  Yes. 

Mr.  HE  WINS:  The  course  of  the  discussion  at  the  Grand  Committee  in  the 
House  has  teen  in  favour  of  a  small,  rather  than  a  large  body.  But  the  difficulty 
arises  in  representing  different  interests  on  such  a  Committee,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  it  small. 

Mr.  CALDER:  If  you  establish  a  new  Authority,  as  is  suggested  by  this 
resolution,  or  somewhat  along  those  lines,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  might  be  kept 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Eor  instance,  if  we  have  a  representative  on  that  body, 
and  each  of  the  large  Dominions  one,  then  there  w^ould  be  a  body  composed  of  seven 
or  eight  members.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have  a  body  of  more  than, 
say,  ten  meml)ei"s. 

CHAIRMAN:  Did  not  you  have  some  difficulty  about  the  States  and  the 
Provinces  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  HEWINS :  Yes,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  about  that,  ^yhat  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Calder,  about  the  representation  of  the  different  States  as  distinct  from 
the  Dominions  ? 

Mr.  CALDER :  One  representative  from  each  of  the  Dominions,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  from  Great  Britain  on  this  particular  body  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  COOK  :  The  fewer  the  better  for  this. 

Mr.  HEWINS  :  I  am  in  favour  of  a  small  body. 

CHAIRMAN :  Mr.  Calder  proposes  to  omit  the  words — and  so  far  as  His 
Majesty's  Government  is  concerned  I  liave  no  sort  of.  objection — "  on  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission."  I  think  it  improves  the 
Resolution,  and  gives  it  more  scope.  We  will  strike  them  out  if  you  agree.  Then 
the  question  is  whether  there  should  be  any  direct  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
Conference  here  as  to  the  numbers.  I  take  it  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you  say  "  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Committee  not  to  exceed." 

Mr.  CALDER  :  Not  to  exceed  ten  members. 
Sir  GEORGE  PERLEY  :  There  would  be  about  eight,  I  think. 
CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  proposed  to  insert  "  not  to  exceed  ten  members  "  after  the 
words  "  Consultative  Committee." 

{^Agreed.  \ 

CHAIRMAN  :  If  nobody  has  any  remarks  to  offer  on  this  Resolution,  as  amended, 
I  will  put  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  have  got  the  impression  that  public  opinion  here  is 
working  in  the  direction  of  retaining  as  many  men  as  possible  in  the  old  land  who 
come  from  the  Front,  and  I  think  that  a  natural  thing.  The  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, which  is  working  in  co-operation  with  the  home  representatives,  are  bound  to 
1)6  in  a  position,  on  behalf  of  their  separate  countries,  of  working  independently  to 
get  emigrants  to  go  out  into  their  separate  countries.  All  I  want  to  point  out  to 
those  who  will  work  in  the  opposite  direction  here  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  oversea 
countries  will  require  population,  and  in  larger  numbers,  and  if  the  effect  of  the 
working  in  the  old  country  is  going  to  be  to  stop  British  residents  from  going 
overseas,  the  countries  will  have  to  fill  up  from  somewhere,  and  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  emigration  here  must  remember  that  a  British  citizen,  from  any  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  is  a  valual)lc  asset  for  tlie  homeland— although  you  lose 
the  advantages  of  his  expenditure  at  home  and  for  the  whole  Empire  as  long  as  he 
goes  to  a  British  Colony.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  if  the  tendency  of  the 
attitude  taken  up  here  is  going  to  stop  emigration  from  the  old  country  of  many 
men— and  one.  finds  in  speaking  to  them  that  there  are  many  who  have  made  up 
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their  minds  to  go  oversea— it  will  he  a  very  bad  policy  for  the  Empire.  I  am  only 
hoping  that  public  sentiment  on  the  large  question  of  the  settlement  in  the  Empire 
will  not  be  subordinated  to  parochialism,  but  will  yield  to  some  extent  to  what  one 
may  call  necessity. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear  of  that,  Sir  Joseph.  There  is  a 
very  strong  feeling,  in  some  quarters,  that  our  man-power  will  be  wanted  for  pro- 
ductive purposes,  but  I  think  this  question  will  settle  itself,  whatever  may  be  the 
views  of  people  in  Parliament,  or  elsewhere.  It  will  te  settled  by  the  desires  of  the 
men  and  the  opportunities  afforded  to  them  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I  put* 
the  resolution  as  amended. 

l^Carried.'] 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

Cable  CicmmiiDications. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Now  the  next  question  is  that  of  Cable  Facilities.  There  is  a 
Resolution  of  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  gave  notice  last  year.  {At  this  point  Mr. 
Calder  left  the  Conference  Room.)  Mr.  Pike  Pease  is  here  on  behalf  of  the  Post 
Office,  and  Sir  William  Mercer,  who  is  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board 
is  here  to  render  what  help  he  can. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  Resolution,  Mr.  Long,  is  :— 

"  That  it  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  Empire  that  the  rates  for 
telegraphic  communications  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  India  should  be  further  materially  reduced.  That  there  is 
real  necessity  for  improvement  in  the  news  service  of  the  Empire,  and  that 
it  is  essential  that  Imperial  news  should  reach  the  various  countries  of  the 
Empu-e  throvigh  British  rather  than  foreign  channels.  That  in  order  to  ensure 
generally  the  cheapest  and  most  secure  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  it  is  necessary  they 
should  co-operate  in  the  provision  of  a  State-owned  cable  across  the  Atlantic 
and  a  connecting  land  line  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Montreal,  which  should  com- 
municate with  the  line  across  Canada  now  leased  by  the  Pacific  Cable  Board. 
That  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  Newfoundland  and  India  should  co-operate  in  the 
maintenance  and  further  development  of  a  chain  of  British  State-owned 
high-power  wireless  stations  within  the  Empire." 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  the  remotest  conception  of  what  this  war  has  cost  the 
different  Empire  Governments  in  cables  since  the  war  sUirted.  But  I  should  hazard 
the  opinion  that  it  has  cost  them  ten  or  twenty  millions  easily.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  runs  prolmbly  into  the  latter 
figure.  It  is  only  a  general  approximation  one  can  make  upon  an  important  matter 
such  as  this.  And  though  the  present  period,  since  the  currency  of  the  war,  is  not  a 
good  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  making  changes,  I  think  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  it  is  a  proper  time  for  considering  what  the  Motherland  and  the  oversea  countries, 
including  India,  should  discuss  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  far  such  changes  can  be 
made  after  the  war  is  over. 

On  the  general  principles  contained  in  this  Resolution  I  think  there  cannot  be 
very  much  difference  of  opinion.  I  am  referring  particularly  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  states  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  State-owned  cable  across  the  Atlantic: 
between  the  ^Motherland  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  We  do  own  a  Pacific  cable, 
which  is  a  very  good  cable  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  full  value  of  the  State  owner- 
ship of  a  cable  across  the  Pacific  can  never  be  obtained,  in  my  opinion,  until  the  State 
owns  a  line — inclusive  of  Canada,  of  course — across  the  Atlantic.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  we  people  in  the  oversea  countries  who  have  looked  closely  into  this  matter 
from  time  to  time,  really  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  so  far  distant  from  the  pulse 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  need  for  cheap  and  rapid  communication  has  naturally  more 
impressed  itself  upon  the  people  out  there  than,  in  all  human  probability,  it  has  here. 
The  fact  remains  that  while  Me  have  a  State-owned  cable  across  the  Pacific — for 
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which  we  had  a  long  fight  l)efore  we  got  it — we  have  never  had,  for  some  reason,  the 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  British  Government  or  the  British  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  obtaining  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic,  or  cables  across  the  Atlantic.  And  to 
tBat  extent  it  has  to  a  very  large  extent  mitigated  against  what  many  people  believe 
to  be  the  advantages  of  State-owned  cables. 

It  would  be  a  very  queer  sort  of  public  man,  or  official,  or  private  individual, 
to-day  who  would  suggest  that  the  internal  telegraphs  or  telephones  of  the  British 
Empire  should  not  belong  to  the  respective  Governments.     They  are  all  State-owned. 
One  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  another  country,  the  United  States  of  America,  have 
their  telephones,  telegraphs,  and  cables  owned  by  public  companies,  but  on  the  point 
I  am  ui^ing  at  the  moment  there  is  the  very  significant  fact,  cabled  over  here  in  the 
last  week,  that  even  in  the  United  States,  in  the  present  war  period,  the  Government 
has  obtained  power  to  take  over  the  telegraphs  and  telephones,  at  least  during  the  w^ar 
period.     Now  I  do  not  suppose  it  wjill  be  contended  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  communications  over  the   United   States   telegraphs   and   telephones   they 
would  be  as  numerous  as  they  would  be  under  State  ownership  at  much  lower  rates 
than  privately -owned  services  charge,  and  the  reason  for  State  ownership,  I  apprehend, 
during  the  war  is  because  to  a  greater  degree  efficiency  and  unity  of  management  are 
obtained  by  having  one  supreme  control  over  those  great  public  services.     And,  at 
any  rate,  apart  from  the  United  States,  not  many  people  to-day  would  urge  that  the 
telegraphs  and  telephones  of  England  should  be  public  company-owned  or  privately- 
owned,  or  that  they  have  not  given  great  satisfaction  under  State  ownership.     They 
are  one  of  the  branches  of  the  public  utility  services,  in  my  opinion,  whose  acquisition 
can  rightly  be  defended  from  the  nationalisation  point  of  view.     The  only  way  in 
which  you  can  effect  large  reductions  to  the  users  of  them  is  by  the  State  owning 
them,  because  the  State  does  not  require  such  high  dividends  out  of  them  as  the 
private  companies  do,  nor  does  it  require  so  much  provision  for  depreciation  as  the 
pubhc  company  requires,  because  the  State  never  ceases  to  keep  its  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  up  to  date  by  way  of  repairs  and  replacements  out  of  revenue  every 
year ;  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  in  a  position  from  time  to  time  to  make  great 
reductions  to  the  public  in  these  necessary  public  services. 

Now  I  am  going  for  a  moment  to  show  what  the  position  of  New  Zealand  is  with 
regard  to  this  matter  of  cable  communication  with  the  outside  world.  To  all  parts  of 
Australia  we  pay  4>^d.  a  word;  to  Great  Britain  we  pay  2s.  8d.  a  word;  to  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  3*.  a  word ;  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  2s.  to  2*.  2d.  a 
word,  according  to  the  locality ;  to  the  United  States  2*.  to  2s.  Id.  a  word,  according 
to  the  locality ;  to  South  Africa  2s.  Id.  a  word ;  to  China  and  India  2s.  lOd.  a  w  > 
and  varying  rates  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
British  Empire  ;  the  cables  are  the  greatest  engines  for  drawing  us  closer  together, 
and  that,  working  from  our  respective  standpoints,  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
brmg  all  parts  of  the  Empire  closer  together;  but  even  though  we  co-operate,  as  I 
hope  we  will  do,  and  as  we  must  do,  in  improving  our  transport  services  across  the 
sea  I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  have  the  British  Empire  brought  properly  together 
until  we  can  eaable  the  people  at  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  and  the  people  at  the 
centre  of  the  Empire  to  talk  over  the  cables  at  the  rate  which  the  ordinary  man  can 
attord  to  pay.  To-day  the  person  using  the  cables,  outside  the  Governments,  is  very 
largely  the  business  man ;  it  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  people  who  belong  to 
the  social  or  industrial  world  who  use  the  cables  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  going 
to  get  the  cables  into  the  position  which  the  telegraphs  are  in,  you  will  want  to  have 
full  wires  during  the  24  hours.  It  is  quite  obvious  to  me,  as  one  who  has  pretty 
M^  V       •    qj^estion  of  telegraphs  and  telephones,  that  nothing  like  the  rates 

«mch  are  ruling  m  England,  even  with  the  increase  in  war-time,  or  in  the  oversea 
countries,  could  be  given  by  the  Governments  but  for  the  cheapness  which  attracts 
ESp!?,^^f  the  wires  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  w^ay  in  which 
hoWs  on!  Jn  T  ^^J^'P'V^n^  .revenue  is  kept  up  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  cheapness 
Ihavenotfhp«^f  'r  ^?,.^h^  P^^P^e  to  use  these  services  every  day  of  the  year. 
Lbles  SorP  th^  rt"^  ^.^""'^  '""•  ^'""^  I  ^^'""^  I  ^"^  right  in  saying  that  the 
SDroaSri  !?•'  ^"^  .^^«t'*'^^^^^"^l  ^'ew  Zealand,  were  not  half  full,  o?  anything 
approachmg  it.     It  is  quite  true  that  durizig  the  war,  in  consequence  of  Government 
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and  commercial  telegrams  connected  with  the  war,  and  of  individual  soldiers' 
telegrams,  they  have  been  overtaxed  ;  hut  this  war  period  seems  to  me  to  he  a  time 
when  we  should  consider  whether  the  Empire  after  the  v{9x  is  going  to  utilise  one  of 
the  greatest  means  of  bringing  alK)ut  unity,  closeness,  and  cheapness  by  making 
this  great  service  State-owned.     My  own  feeling  is  that  it  should. 

Now  those  rates  that  I  have  given  from  New  Zealand  are  typical  of  the  rates 
from  other  countries.  They  may,  and  must,  vary,  of  course,  according  to  distance  to 
some  extent,  liut  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  these  rates  will  be  down  to  6d. 
per  Avord,  or  even  lower  ;  and  there  is  no  one  can  bring  this  about  but  the  Govern- 
ments. Public  company  owners  of  cables  cannot  do  that,  because  they  cannot  run 
the  risk,  on  liehalf  of  the  shareholders  Avho  own  their  businesses,  of  reducing  the 
revenue,  and  so  materially  affecting  the  value  of  the  shares  which  these  people 
have  bought,  and  whose  money  has  enabled  the  companies  to  be  financed.  But  there 
are  none  of  the  Governments  who  expect  to  obtain  more  than  4  to  4|  per  cent,  in 
addition  to  sinking  fund.  If  it  came  to  5  to  5 J  per  cent,  it  would  be  a  high  rate  for 
a  Government  service  to  obtain  from  these  services.  If  you  could  get  the  cost  of  the 
cables  between  the  Motherland  and  the  oversea  countries  upon  the  Imsis  of  not 
having  to  return  a  comparatively  high  dividend  to  shareholders — wlxich  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  Government  became  the  owner— and  in  addition  to  that,  if,  as  Govern- 
ments usually  do  both  in  relation  to  railways,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  the  services 
were  kept  up  to  date  out  of  reveniie,  in  addition  to  pi'oviding  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  cost  of  them,  there  can  te  no  doubt  that  the  lai^e  depreciation  such  as 
public  companies  annually  provide  now  out  of  revenue  would  not  be  necessary. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  practical  sentimental  side  ought  to  come  into  such 
matters  as  this  of  bringing  the  great  masses  of  the  people  closer  together.  If  these 
rates  were  now,  as  they  were  in  the  old  days,  10«.  2rf.  a  word,  or  9«.  a  word,  or,  as 
they  were  afterwards,  Is.  6d.  a  word,  and  then  6s.  a  word,  or  whatever  the  exact  high 
rates  were,  the  ordinary  business  man  %vould  carry  out  his  work,  because  he  would 
only  cable  when  he  had  business  to  do,  and  he  would  expect  to  cover  his  expenditure 
by  increasing  his  ordinary  business.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rate  ruling  from  India 
is  at  the  moment,  though  I  have  the  information  in  my  possession,  but  this  question 
arising  to-day  came  upon  me  rather  suddenly. 

Mr.  PIKE  PEASE  :  It  is  Is.  Sd. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  am  much  obliged.  Now,  what  a  great  thing  it  would 
be  from  the  point  of  view  of  India,  where  a  general  movement  has  been  made,  not  only 
by  thinking  people  in  India,  but  by  thinking  people  in  the  motherland  and  all  over  the 
British  Empire,  towards  alterations  in  tlie  direction  of  self-government — what  a 
grand  thing  it  would  be  for  the  Empire  if  we  were  able  to  cable  from  New  Zealand 
to  India  at  (Jrf.  a  word,  or  if  India  could  cable  to  London  at  Gd.  a  word.  Everything 
regarding  cables,  telegraphs,  and  railways,  in  my  opinion,  depends  upon  the  rates 
being  made  low  enough  so  as  to  induce  tlie  ordinary  person,  who  does  not  want  to 
travel,  and  who  has  not  got  a  business,  to  use  these  means  of  communication  and  so 
increase  the  volume  of  revenue.  Tliat  is  what  we  depend  upon  to  make  a  great 
success  of  all  similar  undertakings.  I  do  not  require  to  give  local  illustrations,  which 
are  much  better  known  to  you  than  to  me,  but  in  my  own  country,  until  we  reduced 
our  railway  rates  nearly  half,  they  never  did  much  good ;  and  when  we  brought  them 
down  to  about  half  what  they  were  before,  we  added  to  the  gross  revenues  of  those 
railways  enormously,  and  to  the  net  revenue  very  greatly  indeed.  The  history  of  the 
penny  postage  is  much  the  same.  I  am  not  going  to  occupy  much  time  over  that ;  I 
merely  mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  \vhen  the  Canadian  and  New 
Zealand  Governments,  about  the  same  time,  were  considering  the  bringing  in  of  penny 
postage,  I  know  that  in  my  case,  as  Postmaster-General  in  New  Zealand,  I  had  all 
the  experienced  and  high  officials  in  the  Department  against  me,  their  strong  belief 
being  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  pay.  At  that  time  we  were  paying  6d. 
for  a  letter  going  to  England  via  Brindisi,  2^d.  to  Australia,  2d.  between  points  in 
our  own  country;  and  when  I  brouglit  in  a  proposal  to  have  our  rate  ina^le 
universally,  all  over  the  world,  a  penny,  the  high  officials  in  the  Department 
genuinely  and  honestly  believed  that  it  vas  going  to  bring  about  financial  disaster. 
Now,  I  believed  that  we  were  going  to  recover  the  whole  of  our  revenue  within  a 
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period  of  two  and  a  half  years— and  we  did.  1  remember  quite  well  discussing  this 
matter  with  Sir  William  Mulloch,  then  Postmaster- General  of  Canada,  before  they 
brought  in  the  penny  postage^  system  in  Canada.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
and  he  held  a  view  similar  to  mine.  He  had  many  people  opposing  that  view.  But 
the  experience  of  Canada  in  the  matter  of  bringing  the  postage  down  to  a  penny  was 
almost  identical  with  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  was  the  lowering  of  the  rate  to  that 
extent  which  caused  not  only  the  business  people  to  send  out  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  letters,  but  brought  in  also  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  had  used  the 
Post  ofl5ce  very  little  previously. 

I  do  not,  at  this  stage  of  the  Conference,  wish  to  take  up  unnecessary  time  with 
the  advocacy  of  these  proposals,  but  I  wapt  to  say  that  the  greatest  deterrent  to  the 
use  of  the  cables  in  peace  time,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  motherland  and  the 
oversea  countries,  is  the  high  rates  charged  for  messages  on  those  cables.  I  am  of 
opinion,  personally,  that  the  British  Empire  should  own  the  whole  of  the  cables — apart, 
I  mean,  from  the  Pacific  cables.  I  think  it  would  be  a  perfectly  justifiable  thing  to 
buy  out  the  existing  cable  companies,  giving  the  full  price  of  their  businesses,  and 
so  not  causing  the  shareholders  to  lose  money,  and  not  doing  them  any  injury.  As  a 
matter  of  great  State-Empire  policy,  I  believe  that  it  would  pay  this  country  to  treat 
them  liberally,  and  to  have  the  whole  of  the  cables  between  the  motherland  and  the 
Dominions  State-owned  and  State-worked,  just  as  the  Grovernments  of  the  British 
Empire  are  working  telegraphs  and  telephones  on  the  land. 

I  am  not  going  to  propose  anything  about  the  proposal  in  the  Resolution 
regarding  wireless.  I  am  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  organisations  at  present 
working  over  war  matters  have  done,  upon  battleships  and  merchant  ships,  as  well  as 
on  the  land,  immense  services,  and  have  been  of  incalculable  advantage  during  the 
war.  That  is  a  matter  which  may  well  come  up  for  consideration  at  a  future 
Conference.  I  believe  that  these  services  should  be  State-owned  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  cables. 

1  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Conference  affirm  the  view  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  sketch,  and  which  I  can  only  briefly  outline  to-day. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  Resolution  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  moves  is  the  one  cm 
page  123  of  the  published  Report  of  last  year's  Conference. "•■■  {Mr.  Long  read  the 
Resolntion.) 

Mr.  ROWELL :  With  reference  to  the  Resolution  submitted  by  Sir  Joseph 
Wai-d,  I  heartily  concur  in  the  views  he  has  expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  cheap 
cable  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  the  Empire  together  if  we  could  facilitate 
communication  between  the  different  parts,  particularly  those  that  are  more  remote 
one  from  the  other.  With  reference,  however,  to  the- actual  Resolution  before  us,  I 
notice  that  the  second  paragraph  deals  with  the  question  of  an  Imperial  news 
service,  which  has  been  already  covered  by  the  Resolution  passed  by  the  Conference.! 
That  matter,  therefore,  is  already  dealt  with. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes.  I  gave  notice  of  this  motion  at  the  previous 
Conference. 

*  *  •  *  sK  * 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  think,  in  the  circumstances.  Sir  Joseph  might  let  his  Resolution 
go.  I  agree  entirely  with  what  he  has  said  about  the  importance  of  this  matter  to 
the  Empire.  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  with  him,  I  do  not  know  how  long  ago — 
1  am  almost  afraid  to  say— and  we  eventually  got  the  Impericil  Government  to  agree 
to  this  Imperial  cable.  I  believe,  too,  in  just  as  much  socialism  as  is  necessary  to 
take  the  whole  of  these  cables  over,  on  defence  grounds  alone,  apart  altogether  from 
the  (juestion  whether  it  is  a  better  or  a  worse  service.  I  would  take  over  all  the 
necessfiry  caV)le  communications.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  own  the  whole 
of  them.  But  that,  of  course,  cannot  be  carried  through  just  now,  nor  can  the  other 
project  for  cheapening  the  service.  Sir  Joseph  knows  well  that  the  tendency  is  rather 
to  increase  the  price  of  these  services  since  the  war  broke  out,  and  each  co^jntry  is 

•  [Cd.  8566.]  I   See  Resolution  IX, 
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looking  to  its  means  of  transportation  for  aflditional  revenue.  So  far  from  clieapness, 
they  have  decided  to  double,  and  in  some  cases  to  treble,  the  cost  of  their  transport 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  deficiency,  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  soul  is  lacerated 
as  pioneer  of  penny  postage  to  the  Outer  Dominions.  I  cannot  understand  how  he 
came  to  put  that  other  halfpenny  on  ;  his  necessity  must  have  been  very  great. 
Altogether,  this  is  no  time  to  think  of  cheapening  these  matters  of  transportation  and 
communication,  though  I  very  much  regret  to  say  it  But  I  think,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Empire  ought  to  own  these  means  of  communication  itself,  and  appropriate  what- 
ever revenue  is  derived  from  them.  With  the  assertion  of  my  belief  in  that  principle, 
however,  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  we  need  go  now,  after  the  explanations  made  by 
our  friend  over  here.  You  have  practically  got  what  you  set  out  to  achieve  by  this 
motion.  Sir  Joseph,  and  I  think  we  might  at  present  let  the  whole  matter  go. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rowell.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  only  the  first 
paragraph  left,  and  that  we  can  affirm  if  it  is  desirable  to  do  so,  although  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Cook  that  it  is  not  very  likely  to  be  carried  into  practice  just  now.  I 
think  it  is  rather  a  pious  Resolution.     There  is  not  much  business  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  HOWELL  :  It  cannot  be  done  at  present. 

Mr.  COOK :  At  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Sir  Joseph,  we  will  have  a  go 
at  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  I  also  think  it  better  to  withdraw  the  matter.  I  agree  with  the 
principle,  but  the  time  seems  inopportune. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA:  I  agree  with  the  Resolution,  Ix^th  with  regard  to  the 
cheapening  of  the  rates  and  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  cables  ;  but  I  am  very 
much  afraid  it  is  no  good  saying  they  can  be  cheapened  now.  It  is  therefore  a  pious 
expression  of  opinion 

CHAIRMAN  :  If  no  one  else  has  anything  to  say,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Pike  Pease, 
who  represents  the  Post  Office,  to  give  us  his  views. 

Mr.  PIKE  PEASE :  Mr.  Long,  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing with  regard  to  the  potential  position.  Acquirem.ent  of  the  lines  would  be  a  very 
great  question.  The  present  position  is  that  there  are  14  cables  to  Newfoundland 
and  Canada  ;  13  are  controlled  by  United  States  Companies,  eight  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  five  by  the  Commercial  Cable  Company.  *  ♦  *  * 
With  regard  to  the  rates  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  mentioned,  I  think  there  is  a 
chance  that  we  might  get  the  rate  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  is  at 
present  3«.  and  2«.  Srf.  respectively,  reduced  to  2«.  QcL,  but  the  rates  have  lieen 
reduced  very  considerably  in  many  respects  since  1908.  Eor  instance,  the  ordinary 
rate  to  Australia  in  1908  was  3s.  and  the  Press  rate  Is.  At  the  present  time  the 
ordinary  rate  is  3s.,  the  deferred  rate  Is.  Orf.,  the  week-end  rate  9rf.,  the  Press  rate 
lid.,  and  the  deferred  Press  rate  ^\d.  Well  now,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned, 
the  ordinary  rate  in  1908  was  Is.  and  the  Press  rate  hd. ;  while  the  ordinary  rate 
to-day  is  Is.  and  tlie  deferred  rate  ^\d.  Then  there  is  what  is  called  a  night-letter 
rate,  3s.  for  13  words  and  2\d.  a  word  after.     The  Press  rate 

Mr.  ROWELL :  That  is  suspended  at  present. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MERCER:  Oh,  yes,  these  are  all  deferred  at  present. 

Mr.  PIKE  PEASE :  With  regard  to  India,  the  ordinary  rate  at  present  is  also 
very  considerably  less  than  it  was  in  1908.  In  1908  the  ordinary  rate  to  India  was 
2s.,  and  the  Press  rate  Is.  The  ordinary  rate  now  is  Is.  8rf.,  the  deferred  rate  lOrf., 
and  the  Press  rate  4d.  To  New  Zealand  the  rates  were  3s.  and  Is.  in  1908,  and  now 
they  are  2s.  8rf.,  Is.  4rf.,  and  Ihi.  or  4|ri.  The  rate  to  South  Africa  was  2s.  Qd.  in 
1908,  and  the  Press  rate  Is.  0|  J.  Now  the  rates  are  2s.  Qd.,  Is.  3rf.,  and  Z\d.  And 
I  could  give  various  other  rates  with  regard  to  British  East  Africa  and  British  West 
Africa,  and  the  British  West  Indies.  As  far  as  the  British  Post  Office  is  concerned, 
naturally  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  it  would  he  possible  to  obtain  facilities 
for  taking  over  these  various  cables  which  have  been  suggested  this  afternoon,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  13  are  controlled  by  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  capital  required  to  take  oyer  90  many  of  the  lines  would  be  very 
great.     *     *     *     ♦ 

u    62»t;  I 
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Mr  COOK  •  I  remember  when  that  cable  was  first  projected,  my  idea  w^  tliat 
the  Dominions  should  get  news  at  a  nominal  rate  every  day  from  London  to  Australia, 
when  the  cable  was  not  so  busy.  That  has  never  been  carried  out,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  down  there  we  feel  very  much  isolated  from  the  cable  pomt  of  view. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Does  anybody  else  wish  to  make  any  remarks  ? 

Sir  JOSKPH  WARD:  Mr.  Long,  may  I  remove  a  misapprehension  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Pease  ?  I  have  not  suggested  that  we  should  purchase  the  United  States 
cables  across  the  Atlantic  at  all. 

Mr.  PEASE :  I  think  it  was  suggested  afterwards. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Oh,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  PEASE:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  recognise  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
control  their  own  cables,  and  I  recognise  their  rights  in  every  possible  way.  I  would 
not  like  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  had  suggested  that  there  should  be  any  attempt  by 
the  British  Empire  to  purchase  them  in  any  way,  because  I  do  not  hold  that  view. 

I  want  just  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  another  aspect  of  this  matter  that 
has  arisen  during  the  discussion.  If  Imperial  Conferences  are  going  to  meet  from 
time  to  time,  and,  when  great  and  absolutely  Imperial  policy  questions  come  up 
for  consideration  you  are  going  to  defer  them  upon  sentimental  grounds,  well,  that 
means  that  the  advocates — and  I  have  been  one  for  I  do  not  know  how  long,  30  years, 
anyhow— of  bringing  the  British  Empire  closer  together,  are  going  to  be  continually 
put  off  because  the  time  at  which  proposals  of  this  kind  are  brought  up  is  said  not 
to  be  opportune.  Now,  personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  such  a  view  either  as  a 
matter  of  policy  or  of  expediency.  I  hold  very  strongly  that  the  only  way  to  carry 
out  reforms  is  to  carry  them  out  gradually,  and  that  at  Conferences  such  as  this,  when 
the  time  is  opportune  for  the  views  to  go  on  record,  it  should  be  seen  by  the  owners 
of  private  cables  and  by  the  public  at  large,  that  the  concentrated  view-- even  if 
there  is  no  prospect  of  putting  it  into  operation  for  the  moment — of  the  representa- 
tives gatliered  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  is  in  the  direction  of  bringing  about 
greater  cheapness  and  State  ownership.  That  was  my  object  in  submitting  this 
resolution.  I  fully  recognised  that  during  a  great  war  was  not  the  time  for  this 
proposal  to  he  put  into  operation,  and  I  said  so,  but  I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy  we  ought  not  to  wait  until  the  war  is  concluded,  but  that  we  should  advocate 
a  reform  such  as  this,  the  results  of  which  will  be  so  extremely  valuable  to  the 
Empire,  and  that  we  should  allow  at  least  the  benefit  and  the  value  of  the  opinion  of 
this  Conference  to  go  on  record  with  a  view  to  dealing  Math  the  matter  later  on, 
when  the  times  are  better  and  easier  than  they  are  now. 

Now,  holding  those  views,  I  think  the  Conference  might,  without  any  derogation 
from  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  by  members  here  to-day,  pass  that  first 
portion  of  the  Resolution  even  if  it  should  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  pious  resolution. 
I  think  that  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  Empire.  1  gave  notice  of  the  motion 
last  year,  and  on  account  of  pressure  of  time,  I  suggested  towards  the  end  of  the 
Conference  that  it  might  be  held  over  till  this  year.  If  it  is  the  belief  of  every 
member  of  this  Conference  -  and  I  think  it  is — that  we  should  work  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  about  greater  reduction,  then  I  want  to  remind  the  Conference  of  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  those  reductions  which  has  l)een  referred  to  by  the  British 
Postmaster-General  was  only  brought  about  as  a  result  of  continuous  agitation  in  the 
oversea  countries.  It  has  been  the  continuous  agitation  for  the  last  25  years  that 
has  brought  about  a  reduction  from  10«.  2d.  a  word  to  2*.  Sd.  a  word.  I  am  of 
opinion,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  have  not  yet  gone  far  enough,  so  that  I  think  with  a 
view  to  moving  further  in  the  same  dipection,  it  would  be  at  least  a  mistake  not  to 
reaffirm  the  necessity  and  desu-abiUty  of  having  cheaper  rates. 

***** 

I  want  to  say  a  word  more,  and  I  have  finished.     I  hope  that  the  representatives 

of  Canada  and  also  of  Newfoundland  will  pardon  me  for  saying — I  do  not  know 

whether  Mr.  Lloyd  referred  to  it  or  not  by  the  way — that  the  leased  land  lines     *     * 

do  not,  in  my  opinion,  carry  out  the  necessary  functions  of  a  State-owned 

cable,  and  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  which  controls  very  largely  the  rates  ruling 
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subject  to  agreement  with  the  respective  Governments  whom  they  represent  upon  it 
have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  rates  ruling  outside  the  agreement  under  the  leased 
land  lines,  and  those  rates  are  really  fixed  very  largely  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  I  think  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  done  good  service  in  allowing 
the  line  to  be  used  across  Canada,  and  I  have  nothing  Avhatever  against  them — quite 
the  contrary — but  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  State-owned  service 
between  the  Motherland  and  the  oversea  countries,  we  require  to  own  not  only  the 
Atlantic  cables,  but  the  line  across  Canada  to  the  Pacific,  wherever  it  may  he,  and 
you  require  to  liave  an  authority,  a  central  control,  to  fix  rates  for  messages  over  the 
whole  line  under  sea  and  over  land.  To-day  you  cannot  fix  rates  across  Canada,  and 
you  are  to  a  very  large  extent  losing  the  benefits  of  a  State-owned  cable.  I  suggest 
that  the  first  part  of  the  Resolution  be  carried,  and  that  the  third  part  he  carried 
down  to  the  word  "  Atlantic."  That  certainly  is  moving  ahead.  I  recognise  that  we 
cannot  take  any  action  until  after  the  war,  antl  therefore  the  first  part  of  the 
Resolution  will  stand  as  it  is  down  to  the  word  "  reduced,"  while  the  third  i)art  will 
read  "  That  in  order  to  ensure  generally  the  cheapest  and  most  secure  telegrapliic 
"  communication  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
"  it  is  necessary  they  should  co-operate  in  the  provision  of  a  State-owned  cable  across 
"  the  Atlantic." 

CHAIRMAN :  In  that  case  you  leave  out  the  second  paragraph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  In  submitting  this  Resolution  to-day  I  made  no  allusion 
to  the  Imperial  news  service,  because  that  had  been  already  carried  while  I  was 
absent  through  illness. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Sir  Joseph  amends  the  Resolution  by  omitting  the  second 
paragraph.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference  that  that  be  omitted  ?  \^  Agreed.^ 
A  further  amendment  is  that  the  third  paragraph  ends  at  the  word  "Atlantic" — all 
the  words  from  "  and  "  to  "  Empire  "  go  out.     Is  that  agreed  ? 

\_  Agreed.^ 

CHAIRMAN :  Then  the  Resolution  before  the  Conference  is  as  follows  : — "  That 
"  it  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  Empire  that  the  rates  for  telegraphic  communi- 
"  cations  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India 
"  should  be  further  materially  reduced.  That  in  order  to  ensure  generally  the 
"  cheapest  and  most  secure  telegraphic  communication  between  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  is  necessary  they  should  co-operate  in  the 
"  provision  of  a  State-owned  cable  across  the  Atlantic." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  leave  the  last  paragraph  out. 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  And  what  about  the  wireless  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  .same  basis  ? 
Your  own  suggestion  was  that  it  should  be  dropped  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inopportune  at  the  prasent  time.  I  remarked  that  it  was  inopportune  at  the  present 
time.     Surely  they  are  on  the  same  footing. 

CHAIRMAN  :  There  can  be  no  harm  in  putting  in  wireless. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  have  no  objection  to  putting  it  in. 

CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  only  the  affirmation  of  a  strong  view. 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  The  same  thing  applies.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  drop 
the  last  one  if  you  take  the  first. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Thank  you  very  much.     Then  I  will  leave  that  in. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Then  it  will  run  on  to  the  word  "  Empire." 

Mr.  BURTON  :  You  still  leave  out  the  reference  to  Montreal  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Mr.  B  URTON  :  I  do  not  understand  paragraph  No.  3,  but  as  South  Africa  is 
not  concerned  with  this,  I  shall  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  Do  you  see  any  objection.  Sir  Joseph,  to  adding  to  the  first 
paragraph  the  words  "  as  soon  as  practicable  "  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD :  "  as  soon  as  feasible."     Let  it  cover  the  whole  Resolution. 

I    3 
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Mr.  ROWELL :  Then  I  see  no  objection  to  paragraph  3  as  modified  by  Sir 
Joseph.  I  suggest  instead  of  the  word  "  necessary  "  the  word  "  desirable  "  ;  *  *  * 
*  *  *  it  is  desirable  that  the  Dominions  should  share  in  it.  Make  it  "  desirable  " 
instead  of  "  necessary  "  in  paragrapli  3.  With  reference  to  paragraph  4, 1  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  present  situation.  What  is  the  present  situation  with  reference 
to  the  provision  of  wireless  stations  throughout  the  Empire?  1  understood  the 
British  Government  had  plans  some  years  ago  with  reference  to  establishing  wireless 
communications  in  many  sections  of  the  world,  but  that  you  had  not  been  able  to 
complete  them  by  reason  of  the  war  situation. 

Mr.  COOK :  You  could  leave  out  the  words  "  it  is  of  vital  importance." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Commencing  at  "  That  the  United  Kingdom  "  ? 

Mr.  COOK:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Do  you  accept  those  amendments,  Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes.      . 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  Could  we  have  a  word  as  to  what  the  present  position  is  with 
regard  to  wireless  ? 

Mr.  PIKE  PEASE  :  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  anything  about  that  without 
notice. 

CHAIRMAN :  Cannot  you  tell  the  Conference  the  general  position  ? 

Mr.  PIKE  PEASE :  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  statement 
with  regard  to  wireless  without  notice. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  My  position  is  that  I  have  no  information  about  it,  and  I  have 
some  difficulty  in  assenting  to  it  without  knowledge. 

{Mr.  Pike  Pease  here  made  a  statement  lohich  was  ordered  not  to  be  recorded.) 

Mr.  COOK  :  We  are  picking  up  messages  now  regularly  from  Berlin. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  We  have  established  a  number  of  new  wireless  stations  since 
war  broke  out,  but  this  is  a  large  matter  of  policy  which  I  have  not  discussed  with 
my  colleagues. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Conference,  and  if  Canada  is 
asking  for  time,  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  leave  the  paragraph  as  to  wireless  out. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Very  well.     Then  I  put  the  Resolution  as  amended. 

The  llesolution  as  amended  was  carried  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  That  it  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  Empire-  that  the  rates  for  tele- 
graphic communications  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa  and  India  should  be  further  materially  reduced  as  soon  as 
practicable.  That  in  order  to  ensure  generally  the  cheapest  and  most  secure 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  co-operate  in  the  provision  of 
a  State-owned  cable  across  the  Atlantic." 

CILVIRMAN  :  That  is  the  end  of  to-day's  business.  We  now  adjourn  till 
Wednesday. 

***** 
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Wednesday.  17th  My  1918. 


The  Imperial  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honounible  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Finlay,  G.C.M.G.,  Lord  Chancellor. 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  L.  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  N.  W.  Rowbll,  K.C,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

f 

Australia. 

The  Ptight  Honourable  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  J.  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The   Right   Honourable    Su-   Joseph    Ward,    Bart.,    K.C.M.G.,    Minister    of 
Finance. 

South  Africa. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Newfoundlan  d. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  P.  Lloyd,  K.C,  I'rime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The  Honourable  Sir  S.  P.  Sinua,  K.C,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.    E.    J.   Harding,    C.M.G.,    Junior    Assistant    Secretary    to    the 
Conference. 

There  were  also  present: 

Sir  G.  V.  FiDDES,   G.CM.G.,   C.B.,   Permanent   Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 
Mr.  W.  A.   S.   Hevv'ins,    M.P.,   Parliamentary    Under-Secretary  of   State   for 

the  Colonies. 
Mr.  J.  S.  RisLEY,  C.B.,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Office. 
Mr.  C  H.  L.  Neish,  CB.,  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Wallace,   Chief  Clerk  to  the  Judicial   Committee  of  the  Privy 

Council. 
Mr.  L.  Christie,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 
Sir  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Lieutenant-Commander  J.  G.  Latham,  Royal  Australian  Naval  Bofvrd. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 
And  Private  Secretaries. 
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CHAIRMAN  •  Then  the  Lord  Chaucellor  has  been  good  enough  to  come  for 
this  first  motion  on  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  He  has  an  important  engagement 
at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  here  in  relation  to  this  Resolution  of 
mine? 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Mr  HUGHES  :  Very  well.  If  you  remember,  Mr.  Long,  in  1916,  I  set  out  some 
views  on  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  and  left  them  with  your  predecessor.  I  refer, 
my  Lord  Chancellor,  to  that  memorandum.* 

THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  Is  that  headed  "  Memorandum  on  an  Imperial 
Court  of  Appeal  ?  " 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  In  addition  to  this  Memorandum  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
presentmg  to  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  matter,  the  (question  has  been  brought  up 
previously  at  Imperial  Conferences,  and  representatives  of  the  Oversea  Dominions 
have,  in  their  speeches,  and  by  way  of  Resolutions,  spoken  strongly  on  the  matter. 
I  may  l)e  pardoned,  no  doubt,  for  referring  to  the  matter  from  the  Australian  stand- 
point, although  it  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  one  that  concerns  Australia  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Oversea  Dominions,  but  the  circumstances  of  Australia 
are  such  that  the  working  of  the  present  system  has  been  most  unfortunate. 

In  1900,  when  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Bill  was  before  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  question  of  appeals  from  Australian  Courts  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  under  discussion  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  .Colonies  and  the  Australian  Delegates,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  an 
inducement  to  Australia  to  accept  the  appeal,  made  the  suggestion  that  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Judicial  Committee  should  be  merged  in  a  single  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal  for  the  whole  Empire-  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  and  other 
British  Possessions  alike.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  nothing  would  better  symbolize 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  than  that  we  should  have  one  Court  of  Appeal.  Unfortu- 
nately his  suggestion  fell  on  stony  ground,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  anything  was  done  with  the  Memorandum  that  I  had  the  honour 
to  read  here  two  years  ago. 

At  a  subsidiary  Conference  held  in  1901,  at  which  representatives  were  present 
from  the  Dominions,  India,  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  this  proposal  was  discussed.  It 
is  reported  in  Parliamentary  Paper  [Cd.  846].  The  Australian  representative,  Mr.  Justice 
Hodges,  supported  it ;  but  it  had  not  at  that  time  received  serious  consideration  from 
the  other  Possessions ;  and  in  the  result  a  majority  of  the  Conference  recommended 
that  the  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  should  continue,  but  that  the  Self- 
governing  Colonies  should  be  represented  on  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  that 
arrangements  should  l)e  made  for  a  larger  attendance  of  Lords  of  Appeal  at  its 
sittings.  Three  members  of  the  Conference,  including  the  representatives  of 
Australia,  and  of  New  Zealand,  signed  the  report  subject  to  the  understanding  that 
they  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  single  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907,  Mr.  Deakin,  representing  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  submitted  a  resolution  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial 
Court  of  Appeal."  This  was  discussed,  but  proved  again  not  to  l)e  ripe  for  decision.! 
Sir  Wilfrid  liaurier  thought  that  Canada  as  a  whole  was  satisfied  with  the  Privy 
Council,  though  he  admitted  that  there  was  not  unanimity  on  the  subject.  The 
South  African  Premiers  were,  for  the  time  being,  chiefly  concerned  in  a  scheme  of 
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their  own  for  establishing  a  Supreme  Court  for  South  Africa,  without  waiting  for  full 
political  union. 

The  only  outcome  of  this  Conference  was  an  Act  of  1908,  which  increased  the 
n  inn  her  of  the  Dominion  judges,  who  might,  if  eligible,  sit  on  the  Judicial  Committcie 
of  the  Privy  Council, 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911  notice  was  given  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  of  the  following  Resolution  : — "  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Judicial  function 
in  regard  to  the  Dominions  now  exercised  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  shoidd  be  vested  in  an  Imperial  Appeal  Court,  which  should  also  be  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Notice  was  given  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  of  the  following  Resolution : — 
"  That  it  has  now  become  evident,  considering  the  growth  of  population,  the  diversity 
of  laws  enacted  and  the  differing  public  policies  affecting  legal  interpretation  in  His 
Majesty's  Oversea  Dominions,  that  no  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  can  l)e  satisfactory 
which  does  not  include  judicial  i-epresentatives  of  these  Oversea  Dominions." 

The  Commonwealth  Resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fisher.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  Lord  Loreburn  appeared  to  be  prepared  to  agree  to  any  alterations  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Judicial  Committee  which  the  Colonies  might  desire,  but  not  to 
be  prepared  to  make  any  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Judicial 
Body  ;  and  Lord  Haldane  interpreted  the  Lord  Cliancellor's  proposal  as  really  to  make 
one  Court,  and  to  keep  the  old  forms. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Fisher  withdrew  his  Resolution  and  submitted 
the  following : — 

"  That  having  heard  the  views  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Haldane,  the 
Conference  recommends  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
be  emlx)died  in  a  communication  to  be  sent  to  the  Dominions  as  early  as  possible."* 

This  resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  proposals  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  ever  been  formulated  as  suggested. 

A  Colonial  Office  Memorandum  on  the  subject  is  also  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
the  proceedings.!  The  matter  is  mentioned  again  in  the  Colonial  Office  Report  for 
1913-1-1  relating  to  the  self-governing  Dominions.^ 

In  191G  I  prepared  and  signed  a  memorandum  on  this  subject  (dated  16.5.1G).§ 
It  does  not,  however,  as  I  have  alreatly  said,  appear  from  the  reports  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1917  that  the  subject  was  brought  up  before  the  Conference. 

Now,  then,  I  come  to  the  case  for  an  Imperial  Court.  This  matter  has  been 
repeatedly  pressed  by  Australia  because  of  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  not  only 
important  in  itself,  but  that  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  Imperial  relations.  The 
existence  side  by  side  of  two  supreme  tribunals  of  appeal — one  for  appellants  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  other  for  appellants  resident  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire — is 
not  compatible  with  the  idea  of  Imperial  unity. 

There  should  be  one  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  Empire — a  Court  on 
which  Dominion  as  well  as  British  judges  are  not  only  qualified  but  available  to  sit; 
and  to  which  appellants  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  should  have  recourse. 

Now  I  M'ant  to  direct  your  attention,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  to  what  1  said  in  my 
memorandum  of  1916.  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  do  not  ask  for  representation  on 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  as  a  sop,  as  a  recognition.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  put 
our  judges  there  in  order  to  placate  us.  Our  request  is  made,  not  as  a  matter  of  grace, 
but  as  a  matter  of  right  and  common  sense.  We  do  not  want  a  Canadian  judge  or 
an  Australian  judge,  or  a  New  Zealand  judge  put  on  to  the  Court  because  he  is  a 
Canadian,  an  Australian,  or  a  New  Zealander,  but  because  he  is  a  very  eajmble  man. 
We  want,  in  short,  to  be  treated  exactly  as  Scotland,  and  England,  and  Ireland,  and 
Wales  are  treated  in  this  country ;  not  to  have  a  Dominion  judge  sitting  in  certain 
cases  like  some  rare  exotic,  enrobed  and  placed  for  the  time  being  where  he  is  in  a 
position,  at  any  rate,  to  hear  those  who  are  in  authority,  even  if  he  does  not  venture 
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an  opinion  himself,  but  to  have  Dominion  judges  who  are  part  of  the  Court,  and 
an  integral  part,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  sensible  and  real  distinction  between 
those  who  come  from  the  Dominions  and  those  who  come  from  these  islands. 

Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  place  the 
appellate  system  of  the  Empire  on  a  basis  which  embodies  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples, the  alternative,  sooner  or  later,  will  Ixj  the  progressive  limitation  and  ultimate 
disappearance  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  as  regards  the 
Dominions.  I  want  to  emphasise  that.  You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  we  in 
Australia  had  so  determined— we  had  really  cut  out  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  altogether.  We  were  induced,  by  the  exercise  of  those  rare  powers  of 
persuasion  which  the  statesmen  of  this  country  have,  to  reconsider  our  somewhat 
hasty  decision,  and  to  grant  the  right  of  appeal;  but  I  say  that  the  tendency  is. 
centrifugal  and  not  centripetal,  and  you  will  strain  these  ties  to  the  breaking  point 
unless  you  clearly  recognise  the  equality  of  status,  which  under  the  present  system 
you  do  not. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  in  the  Dominions  to  limit  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  Thus  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Con- 
stitution excludes  any  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  High  Court  on  a  certain  class 
of  constitutional  questions  unless  the  High  Court  certities  that  the  question  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  both  the  Australian  and  the 
South  African  Constitutions  abolish  altogether  the  appeal  as  of  right,  and  empower 
the  Dominion  Legislature  to  limit  the  matters  in  which  the  prerogative  right  of 
granting  a  special  leave  to  appeal  may  be  exercised. 

One  reason  for  this  tendency  is  clearly  that  the  present  system  of  appeal  is  not 
regarded  by  the  Dominions  as  satisfactory.  The  idea  of  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal 
— the  apex  of  the  whole  Judicial  system  of  the  Empire — is  one  that  inspires  enthusiasm 
and  finds  support  from  reason.  But  the  Judicial  Committee  never  did,  and  does  not 
now,  embody  that  idea ;  and  in  spite  of  the  eminence  of  the  Judges  composing  it,  it  does 
not  enjoy  throughout  the  British  Dominions  that  confidence  which  is  essential  to  its 
survival. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  an  Imperial  Appeal  Court  at  all.  It  is  only  a  Court 
of  Appeal,  in  England,  for  the  Colonies,  which  is.  a  very  different  thing. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  For  India  and  for  the  Channel  Islands,  and  for  certain 
appeals  in  the  United  Kingdom  also,  I  think. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  split  hairs.  For  those  millions  of 
British  subjects  who  live  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council,  except  in  a  special  jurisdiction  such  as  Patent  cases.  So  that  we  have  two 
co-ordinate  final  Courts  of  Appeal — the  House  of  Lords  for  England,  and  the  Judicial 
Committee  for  the  British  possessions  abroad.  The  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
are  not  binding  on  the  House  of  Lords.  And  where — as  occasionally  happens — the 
decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  at  variance,  a 
Colonial  Court  must  follow  the  Judicial  Committee,  whilst  an  English  Court  must 
follow  the  House  of  Lords.  This  dualism  cannot  be  defended  as  having  any  Imperial 
value.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  dualism  is  more  apparent  than  real  because 
the  membership  of  the  Judicial  Committee  has  been  extended  to  include  all  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  sit  judicially  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  this  is  not  convincing. 
When  the  two  Courts  sit  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  their  joint  personnel  cannot 
1«  available  for  each ;  and  there  is  a  prevalent  impression  thaj;  the  House  of  Lords 
IS  regarded  as  having  the  first  claim.  Whether  that  impression  is  correct  or  not,  it 
can  hardly  !«  doubted  that,  in  the  estimation  of  lawyers,  the  House  of  Lords  stands 
higher  as  a  Court  of  Appeal. 

Nor  can  the  Dominions  regard  the  Judicial  Committee  in  itself  as  being  Imperial 
in  Its  membership.  It  is  true  that,  in  answer  to  criticisms  on  this  point,  the  member- 
ship includes  a  limited  number  of  Judges  or  ex-Judges  of  Dominion  Courts,  if  they 
happen  to  be  I'rivy  Councillors.  But  this  provision  is  almost  entirely  ineffective, 
tecause  no  provision  is  made  for  their  payment.  For  instance.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
^Hu  '"t  i-","i  ?"'  "Justices  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  are  both  members 
ot  the  Judicial  Committee.     But  they  are  not  ordinarily  available  for  that  purpose— 
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though  Sir  Samuel  rri-iffith,  when  in  England  for  a  few  months  on  furlough,  some 
years  ago,  utilised  his  holiday  by  sitting  in  a  few  Appeals. 

An  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  should  have  Dominion 
members  who  are  paid  and  available  in  the  same  way  as  the  British  members  and  the 
Indian  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  They  must  have  the  same  salary,  and 
the  same  status  as  the  British  members. 

Another  fact  that  emphasises  the  dualism  of  the  present  system  is  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  is  collective  and  does  not  disclose  whether  the 
report  is  unanimous,  whereas  in  the  House  of  Lords  each  Judge  gives  his  opinions 
and  reasons.  Each  system  has  its  merits,  but  it  is  quite  anomalous  to  have  both 
systems  in  use,  one  for  Great  Britain  and  the  other  for  the  Dominions.  And  the 
anomaly,  as  it  happens,  tells  against  the  Judicial  Committee.  If  there  were  only  one 
final  Court  of  Appeal  it  would  not  matter  so  much  which  system  was  adopted,  the 
system  of  individual  judgments'or  the  system  of  collective  reports.  But  where  there 
are  two  such  Courts  and  one  gives  individual  judgments  and  the  other  coUective 
reports,  the  latter  shows  to  disadvantage.  The  reasoning  on  which  a  decision  on  the 
House  of  Lords  is  based  is  open  to  inspection  and  analysis.  A  report  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  though  it  purports,  of  course,  to  give  the  reason  on  which  the  conclusion 
is  based,  tends  naturally  to  be  less  precise  in  its  enunciation,  to  pi*esent  a  "  composite 
photograph  "  of  the  views  of  the  concui-ring  majority,  with  the  high  reliefs  toned 
down.     Naturally,  therefore,  its  reasoning  tends  to  carry  less  weight. 

Especially  in  relation  to  its  decisions  on  the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  the 
Privy  Council  has  not  proved  a  satisfactory  tribunal.  That  Constitution  has  special 
features  of  its  own  —  features  which  differentiate  it  from  the  Canadian  Constitution, 
and  some  of  which  bear  closer  resemblance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  complex  instrument,  almost  every  line  of  which  has  its  roots  in  Australian 
history,  and  bears  the  marks  of  an  ultimate  compromise  between  conflicting  views. 
The  eminent  Judges  ordinarily  available  on  the  Judicial  Committee,  for  all  their  legal 
learning  and  judicial  experience,  have  not  among  them  a  single  man  who  is  intimately 
familiar  with  this  Constitutional  document,  or  with  the  vital  processes  underlying  it, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is,  in  the  case  of  any  Constitutional  document,  necessary  to  a 
full  appreciation  of  both  letter  and  spirit. 

Australia's  experience  of  the  Privy  Council  in  constitutional  cases  has  been,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  unfortunate.  It  began  with  the  State  income  tax  cases  in  which 
the  question  was  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  State  Parliaments  to  tax  the 
salaries  of  Federal  oflicers.  The  Australian  High  Court,  in  considered  judgments, 
decided  against  the  power  and  refused  to  certify,  under  Section  74  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  question  was  one  which  ought  to  Ije  decided  by  the  Privy  Council.  Means 
were  found  by  the  State  Governments,  however,  of  getting  to  the  Privy  Council  an 
appeal  from  the  State  Supreme  Court,  behind  the  back  of  the  High  Court,  and  the 
Privy  Council  decided  in  favour  of  the  State  power,  a  decision  which  the  High  Court 
refused  to  follow.  It  is  not  only  that  the  Privy  Council  differed  from  the  High 
Court  on  a  question  on  which  the  Constitution  made  the  High  Court  the  final 
arbiter;  a  more  serious  matter  was  that  the  Privy  Council  judgment  gave  good 
grounds  for  suspecting  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution. 

A  more  striking  instance  of  this  was  the  more  recent  Royal  Commission  case, 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company  v.  Brown.  In  that  case  the  High  Court  had 
certified  that  one  specified  question  was  proper  to  be  decided  by  the  Privy  Council, 
namely,  the  question  whether  the  Federal  Parliament  could  empower  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  eoinpel  answers  to  questions  relating  to  matters  not  within  the  direct 
legislative  sphere  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  The  Privy  Council,  however,  went 
quite  outsi<le  the  scope  of  the  certificate,  and  dealt  with  constitutional  matters  which 
ha<I  not  l)een  referred  to  it.  Its  decision  is  one  which  must  have  caused  great 
embarrassment  and  confusion,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fortunate  fact  that  the  reasons 
for  the  Judicial  Committee's  decision  arc  stated  in  such  a  way  that  no  court  and  no 
counsel  in  Australia  has  yet  Ixien  able  to  find  out  what  they  were.  That  is  what 
m«st  happen  when  a  tribunal  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  no  matter  how  eminent 
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and  experiencjed  its  niemliers  may  l)e,  has  cast  upon  it  the  duty  of  interpreting  a 
complicated  constitutional  document  with  the  history  and  principles  of  which  no 
meml>er  of  tiie  court,  and  perhaps  no  counsel  practising  before  the  court,  is  especially 
familiar.  If  you  extciud  those  remarks  to  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa,  of 
Canada,  or  of  New  Zealand,  additional  weight  will  be  lent  to  them. 

Sir  ROBE  RT  JiOllDEN :  Is  not  that  rather  an  argument  that  each  Dominion 
ought  to  determine  its  own  constitutional  questions  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES:  But  where?  We  have  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are.  If 
you  propose  to  abolish  th^  right  of  appeal  absolutely  in  all  cases,  that  is  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  the  present  proposal.  But  if  you  allow  the  right  of  appeal,  then 
there  ought  to  be  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire,  and  on  that  Court  of  Appeal 
judges  ought  to  sit  who  know  something  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Empire  and  of 
those  parts  from  which  the  litigants  come.  • 

Attempts  have  been  made,  without  much  success,  to  cure  the  weakness  of  the 
present  system  by  removing  some  of  the  superficial  symptoms,  by  minor  reforms 
directed  to  the  personnel  and  procedure  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  disease  lies 
deeper.  What  is  wanted  is  a  radical  change  of  system,  the  substitution  of  one  final 
Court  of  Appeal,  properly  Imperial  in  structure.  Whether  it  should  be  developed 
from  the  House  of  Lords  or  from  the  Judicial  Committee,  or  whether  it  should  be  a 
new  tribunal  compounded  of  both  but  purely  judicial  in  form  as  well  as  in  substance, 
and  dissociated  from  both  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive,  are  questions  for  con- 
sideration when  the  general  principle  has  been  accepted.  Logically  it  would  appear 
that  preference  should  be  given  to  a  new  Court  of  Appeal,  purely  judicial  in  form, 
which  is  neither  an  Advisory  Board  like  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
nor  yet  a  legislative  chamber  like  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  important  that  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with  now,  while  Imperial 
relations  are  in  a  plastic  state.  If  its  consideration  is  left  over  till  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  system  has  atrophied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council — ^and  as 
regards  some  of  the  Dominions  that  may  well  happen  within  no  great  period  of  time — 
an  important  and  significant  link  of  Empire  will  have  been  lost. 

Perliaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add— but  Mr.  Burton  mentioned  this  matter  to 
me  yesterday— that  the  proposal  which  I  have  made  does  not  contemplate  any 
change  in  the  restrictions  and  limitations  which  are  embodied  in  the  Constitutions 
of  different  Dominions,  for  example,  in  those  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Avistralia  and 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa — upon  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Courts  of  those 
Dominions.  So  far  as  the  decisions  of  those  Courts  are  final  at  present,  they  would 
remain  final  under  the  proposed  change.  What  is  proposed  is  not  to  enlarge  the 
right  of  appeal  beyond  its  present  dimensions  ;  but,  where  the  right  of  appeal  from 
a  Dominion  Coiu-t  exists,  that  it  should  go  to  a  Court  which  is  Imperial  in  its  consti- 
tution, and  which  is  the  Court  to  which  all  British  subjects,  wherever  they  may 
reside,  have  access  as  the  final  appellate  tribunal.  And  that  tribunal  should  comprise 
representatives  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  judges 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  judges  of  the  Dominions  Oversea. 

Now,  very  shortly,  without  enlarging  further  upon  the  matter,  that  is  the 
position  which  I  submit  to  you  for  your  consideration  and  of  which  I  ask  your 
acceptance.  The  present  system  is  most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  Imperial ;  it  is 
the  very  negation  of  an  Imperial  system.  It  is  one  of  those  glaring  anomalies  which 
have  grown  up  under  our  system  of  developing  an  organ  to  suit  the  circumstances 
as  they  arise  from  time  to  time.     Now,  here  is  an  organ  which  is  clearly  atrophied. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  thing  which  I  have  omitted.  I  commend  this 
to  your  notice,  my  Lord  Chancellor.  This  is  an  extract  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  New  Zealand  in  1903,  arising  out  of  a  certain  decision 
of  the  Privy  Council,  which  bears  directly  on  this  matter.  It  is  a  resolution  of 
the  final  Appeal  Court  of  New  Zealand  :  "  That  the  decisions  of  this  Court  should 
■'  fn"^*v  "^  ^?  1^  subject  to  review  by  a  Higher  Court  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
I  h6  knowledge  that  a  decision  can  be  reviewed  is  good  alike  for  judges  and  liti- 
^^  gants.  \V  hether,  liowever,  they  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  as 
at  present  constituted  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration.     That  Court,  by  its 
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"  imputations  in  the  present  case,  by  the  ignorance  it  has  shown  in  this  and  other 
"  cases  of  our  history,  of  our  legislation  and  of  our  practice,  and  by  its  long-delayed 
"  judgments,  has  displayed  every  characteristic  of  an  alien  tribunal.  If  we  have 
"  spoken  strongly,  it  is  because  we  feel  deeply.  And  we  speak  under  grievous  and 
"  unexampled  provocation."  ••  Now,  1  venture  to  say  it  is  very  seldom  a  Court  has 
felt  called  upon  to  make  remarks  of  so  strong  a  character.  I  have  quoted  to  you 
something  of  the  case  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining.  Co.  v.  Brown  and  of  the 
income  tax  cases  of  Australia.  No  doubt  one  could  multiply  instances,  but  these  are 
directed  against  the  Judicial  Committee  as  such.  It  may  be  alleged  that  its  defects 
could  be  cured  by  a  change  in  the  personnel.  But  I  submit.  Sir,  that  the  defect 
I  have  urged  lies  much  deeper  than  this,  and  tliat  there  is  only  one  remedy — that 
there  should  be  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire.  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  that  Court  of  Appeal.  I  am  of  opinion  that  what  we  want 
is  neither  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  nor  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  purely  judicial  in  its  functions  and  independent  of  either 
of  those  bodies. 

I  beg  to  move  the  Resolution  which  stands  in  my  name  : — "  That  the  Conference 
"  is  of  opinion  (1)  that  there  ought  to  be  established  one  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal 
"  as  the  supreme  tribunal  for  appellants  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  (2)  tliat  this 
"  Court  should  comprise  members  from  the  Dominions  with  the  same  status  and  pay 
"  as  the  members  from  Great  Britain,  and  continuously  available  for  judicial  duty." 

CHAIRMAN  :  Do  you  move  them  together,  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Oh,  yes :  unless  it  is  desired  by  the  Conference  to  take  them 
separately.  -..iiU 

CHAIRMAN:  It  would  be  more  convenient,  I  think,  to  take  them  together. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  will  have  to  leave  early. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  have  a  long-standing  engagement  with  the 
Home  Secretary. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  I  would  have  said  something  now,  but  I  ^^ill 
postpone  my  remarks  until  after  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  spoken.  .  .y,-  imi^. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  should  naturally  have  given  place  to  you.  Sir 
Robert,  because  I  wanted  to  hear  what  you  had  to  say,  but  under  the  circumstamies 
I  may  perhaps  say  a  few  words.  ,    ^^t 

I  think  everyone  must  sympathise  with  the  idea  held  out  in  this  Resolution, 
that  there  should  be  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  Empire.  It  is  a  great  ideal, 
and  one  cannot  fail  to  be  captivated  by  it.  Of  course,  as  regards  carrying  it  out, 
everything  must  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  worked  out  in  detail,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  express  any  definite  opinion  until  I  had  the  details  of  the  proposed 
scheme  before  me.  I  have  had  taken  out  for  the  year  1916  an  analysis  of  business 
before  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  I  find  that  in  that  year — I  am  taking  the  figures 
in  the  order  in  wliich  they  appear  in  the  paper — there  were  10  days  occupied  in 
hearing  appeals  from  Australia. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  How  many  cases.  My  Lord  Chancellor  ?  '"^ 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Well,  the  cases  in  1916  were  six;  but  this 
return,  I  am  told,  is  of  appeals  efntered,  not  actually  heard,  so  that  there  may  l)e 
some  danger  of  confusion  in  that.  But  here  we  have  got  the  days  taken.  There  are 
10  from  Australia,  Canada  85,  Newfoundland  1,  NeW  Zealand  4,  South  Africti  none, 
India  107,  the  Crown  Colonies  13,  and  then  under  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize 
Court,  which  of  course  will  die  away  when  the  war  is  over,  25,  so  that  we  will  leave 
that  out  of  account.  Now,  taking  first  India,  the  Conference  will  see  that  India 
contributes  half,  and  sometimes  more  than  half,  of  all  the  appeals  before  the  Privy 


*  See  '■  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  New  Zealand  with  reference  to  oomuients  made  upon 
"  that  Court  hy  the  Judicial  Couiiniltce  of  the  Privy  Coiiniii  in  the  case  of  '  VVnllis  acd  others,  Appilhints, 
"  nnd  His  Majesty's  Solicitor-General  for  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  Respondent.'"     Duuedin.  1903. 
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Council,  and  for  the  hearing  of  Indian  appeals  the  presence  of  judges  who  are 
experts  in  Indian  law,  and  have  special  knowledge  of  that  subject,  is  absolutely 
essential.  I  do  not  say  that  they  should  sit  alone.  I  think  the  strongest  tribunal  is 
one  composed  partly  of  experts  in  Indian  law  and  partly  of  those  familiar  with  the 
geneml  aspects  of  law  and  who  sit  in  other  appeals.  But  it  would  not  be  necessary 
that  the  experts  in  Indian  law  should  sit  on  all  other  appeals — appeals,  say,  from 
Canada,  from  Australia,  or  from  South  Africa.  I  do  not  suppose  that  that  would  be 
desired,  and  wiiat  I  wish  to  point  out  is  this — that  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
selection  with  regard  to  those  who,  in  respect  of  special  qualifications,  should  be 
present  and  hear  the  appeals  from  particular  Dominions.  I  do  not  want  to  put  any 
questions  as  to  detail,  but  would  it  be  desired  that  those  whose  presence  is  necessary 
in  Indian  appeals  should  sit  in  all  the  other  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  ? 
I  doubt  its  being  either  necessary  or  desired. 

Now  take  Australia.  Mr.  Hughes  has  spoken  with  very  great  force  about  con- 
stitutional questions  from  Australia.  Well,  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  is 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  present,  when  appeals  from  Australia  come  up,  a 
judge  of  eminence  from  Australia,  qualified,  from  Ws  experience  there,  to  deal,  as  an 
expert,  with  any  matters  which  have  special  Australian  features  about  them.  The  same 
thing  may  apply  to  Canada,  and,  of  course,  you  have  got  in  Canada  this  peculiar 
feature.  You  have  got  the  French  law  in  Quebec ;  you  hav.3  got  what,  speaking 
broadly,  is  English  law  subject  to  statutory  qualifications  in  other  Provinces.  Well, 
Quebec,  of  course,  would  have  a  strong  claim  for  separate  representation  on  matters 
of  Quebec  law,  as  Scotland  has  for  a  member  of  the  supreme  tribunal  on  appeals 
from  Scotland,  the  Scotch  law,  as  we  are  all  aware,  lieing  different  from  the  English. 
But  then  you  have  got  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
probably  the  matter  could  be  adjusted  by  arranging,  if  it  is  desired  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  that  on  the  heai-ing  of  Dominion  appeals,  there  should  be  present  some 
judge  of  eminence  selected  from  Canada. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  That  is  what  I  deprecate  altogether.  I  could  not  agree  to  that 
at  all.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  we  should  have  a  sort  of  assessor  or  adviser — 
somelx)dy  who  will  assist  the  judges  as  to  the  facts  and  the  law.  And  that  is  not 
what  we  want.     We  want  a  tribunal. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  am  not  making  any  definite  proposal,  but 
emphatically  what  I  am  suggesting,  if  possible,  is  not  what  Mr.  Hughes  understood 
me  to  say.  I  did  not  suggest  an  assessor  in  any  sense.  I  suggested  a  member  of  the 
tribunal  in  the  fullest  sense,  with  an  equal  voice  with  the  others,  but  he  would  have 
that  special  capacity  for  dealing  with  matters  affecting  bis  own  Dominion  which  those 
who  come  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  would  not  have. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  And  would  a  judge  from,  say,  Australia,  hear  only  Australian 
appeals  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be  a  matter  for 
adjustment.  You  would  find  a  great  difficulty  if  you  provided  that  every  judge  who 
came  from  any  part  of  the  Empire  was  to  sit  on  all  cases  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Yes,  I  see  that. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  am  not  expressing  any  formal  plan  because,  as 
I  said,  the  thing  has  not  yet  Ijeen  worked  out  in  detail.  I  have  only  thought  it 
respecttul  to  Mr.  Hughes  and  to  the  Conference  to  state  what  occurred  to  me  as 
Mr.  Hughes  was  speaking. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  You  are  speaking  of  the  Judicial  Committee  now  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  am  speaking  of  the  Judicial  Committee. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Oh,  well,  I  am  against  that. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  question  involved  in 
this  Resolution  of  the  fusion  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Judicial  Committee  into 
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one  supreme  court.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  enormous  importance.  It  is  a 
most  attractive  idea,  and  no  one  can  help  being  fascinated  by  it ;  but  it  does  require 
most  careful  working  out  in  detail. 

Sir  llOBERT  BOllDEN  :  Might  I  ask  a  question,  my  lord  Chancellor  ?  It  is 
my  impression  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada  has  come  over  here  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  .ludicial  Committee  of  tlie  Privy  Council,  and  that  he  has  sat  on  cases 
other  than  those  which  have  come  from  Canada. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  Oh,  yes. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORUEN :  In  that  case  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  in  every  respect. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  In  every  respect— on  a  footing  of  absolute 
equality ;  and  the  same  thing  has  applied  to  the  very  distinguished  judge  from 
Australia. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  My  Lord  Chancellor,  is  not  that  exactly  the  same  as  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  franchise  to  all  the  Italians  ?  They  had  the  franchise,  but 
they  had  to  go  to  Rome  to  vote  ;  it  was  worth  nothing.  What  is  the  good  of  saying 
to  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  "  You  are  a  member  of  this  court "  ?  He  is  14,000  miles 
away.     He  cannot  get  there. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  But  some  arrangement  would  need  to  be  made, 
in  the  case  of  a  member  from  Australia,  for  having  cases  fixed  at  a  particular  time 
when  he  could  be  here,  if  he  were  not  already  resident  in  this  country  ;  or  we  might 
have  cases  of  very  eminent  judges  who  might  come  to  reside  in  this  country  when 
their  judicial  career  in  Australia  had  come  to  an  end.  But  what  I  am  very  strong 
over  is  that  any  representatives  on  the  tril)unal  from  the  Dominions  should  sit  there 
on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  witli  the  other  members.  And  of  course,  for 
convenience,  if  a  case  came  on  while  they  were  there,  or  while  they  could  easily 
attend,  they  might  sit  on  a  case  from  another  part  of  the  Empire  on  which  they 
might  be  of  great  use.  But  the  point  I  wished  to  make  was  that  there  may  be  many 
cases  where  the  presence  of  one  with  special  experience  of  a  particular  Dominion 
may  be  essential  on  matters  from  that  Dominion. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  You  have  not  dealt  at  all  with  the  question— beyond  saying  that 
it  is  an  extremely  difficult  one — of  having  one  Court  of  Appeal.  Your  remarks  have 
been  chiefly  directed  to  remedying  the  obvious  defects  of  the  Judical  Committee.  In 
short,  does  it  not  amount  to  this — that  you  admit  all  that  has  l)een  said  by  way  of 
criticism  of  the  Judicial  Committee  ?  You  do  not  deny,  for  example,  the  case  of 
New  Zealand  ;  you  heard  what  the  court  said  there.  I  never  heard  of  a  case  where 
a  court  said  anything  like  that  before.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  Dominion  judges 
visiting  England  for  particular  sittings— how  can  an  Australian  or  a  New  Zealand 
judge  do  this  ?     Of  course  it  is  all  very  well  for  Canada. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misundei-stood.  I  do  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  admit  the  justice  of  the  criticism  of  the  judge  which  was 
quoted  in  that  New  Zealand  case  with  regard  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privj^  Council.  T\Tiat  the  particular  case  was  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  the  Privy  Council  has  never  deserved  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  terms 
which  were  quoted.  I  do  not  want  to  go  further  into  the  matter. 
IS  h  Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  am  not  saying  that  the  New  Zealand  criticisms  were  deserved. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  should  not  have  referred  to  it  unless  Mr. 
Hughes  had  said  that  I  admitted  the  truth  of  everything  that  had  Ijeen  said  about 
the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  must  not  be  hekl  to  agree  with  that  in  any  way.  I  am  only 
saying  that  the  statement  is  there  on  record ;  and,  as  far  as  the  position  in  our  own 
case  is  concerned,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Judicial  Committee  do  not  understand  our  law, 
and  they  have  gone  outside  the  ambit  of  their  authority. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable  that,  on 
hearing  cases  from  Australia,  there  should  be  present  a  judge  with  special 
Australian^experience  ;   and    Sir   Robert    Borden  knows  better  than  I  do  how  far 
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that  is  desirabfe  in  the  case  of  the  great  Dominion  which  he  represents.  I  need 
not  pursue  tlie  thing  furtlier  in  detail,  and  I  am  not  going  to  hazard  any  extem- 
porary plan  for  the  fusion  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council.,  It  is  a 
great  idea,  and  I  wish  it  could  be  realised ;  hut  it  does  require  most  mature 
consideration.  I  have  not  heard  any  scheme  sketched  on  the  subject,  and  it  would 
be  rather  rash  if  I  were  to  voice  any  ideas  that  may  occur  to  my  own  mind.  I 
reserve  what  I  have  to  say  until  the  matter  is  in  a  more  mature  state. 

Mr.  HUGHES  ;  It  has  now  been  discussed  for  many  many  years. 

Mr.  BURTON:  The  Resolution  is  one  of  principle,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  as  you 
see,  and  it  is  on  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  I  should  like  to  have  heard  what  your 
view  was.  Without  going  now  into  the  details  of  any  practical  scheme  to  set  up  such 
a  tribunal,  this  Resolution  before  us  now  affirms  the  desirability  of  one  such  tribunal 
for  the  whole  of  the  Empire. 

,  The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  am  very  favourable  to  the  idea,  but  of  course, 
with  ideas  of  that  kind,  everything  depends  on  how  they  are  worked  out ;  and,  until 
one  is  faced  with  a  concrete  proposal,  I  think  it  would  be  very  rash  to  express  a 
definite  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  came  up  for  discussion  in 
1911  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  that  year.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
refreshing  my  recollection  by  recent  perusal  of  what  was  then  said.  I  do  recollect, 
however,  that  Canada  was  not  in  favour  of  this  proposal  at  that  time,  and,  without 
more  mature  consideration,  I  should  not  be  at  all  inclined  to  depart  from  the  position 
which  Canada  then  assumed.  The  statement  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  made  is  a  very 
interesting  one  indeed,  and  it  affords  much  ground  for  careful  consideration  of  his 
proposal.  But  I  have  seen  his  Memorandum  for  the  first  time  to-day,  and  I  saw  his 
Resolution  for  the  first  time  about  24  hours  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  far  too 
important  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  off-hand  m.anner,  and  I  should  not  care 
to  vote  for  the  Resolution  without  more  consideration  than  I  have  been  able  to  give 
to  it  yet.  There  is,  of  course,  this  consideration — that  perhaps  we  in  Canada,  on 
account  of  our  proximity,  are  in  a  better  situation  with  regard  to  representation  of 
the  character  that  has  already  been  established  than  other  Dominions  which  lie  at  a 
much  greater  distance.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  to  sit  at  any  time  in  the  Privy  Council  when 
his  judicial  duties  in  Canada  will  permit  of  his  absencieV  T  have  always  understood 
that  when  he  does  sit  there  it  is  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Judicial  Committee. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  Oh,  certainly— absolutely. 

i  Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  With  respect  to  what  Mr.  Hughes  has  said  as  to  the 
desirability  or  otherwise  of  dissenting  opinions  in  the  Privy  Council,  we  had  that 
subject  under  consideration  in  1912,  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Council  which  was  communicated  to  the  British  Government  at  the 
time,  and  in  which  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  our  judgment  it  would  be 
undesirable  that  the  Judicial  Committee  should  depart  from  the  practice  in  that 
respect  which  had  prevailed  hitherto.  .1  realise  the  anomalies  which  Mr.  Hughes 
has  stated.  I  believe  the  decisions  of.  the  Privy  Council  are  not  regarded  by  the 
English  courts  as  binding  upon  those  courts.     That  is  the  case,  is  it  not  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  They  are  not  regarded  as  binding  upon  the  English 
courts.   Of  course,  they  are  binding  upon  the  courts  whose  decisions  are  appealed  from. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  And  sometimes  we  have  this  anomaly,  that  a  decision 
of  the. House  of  Lords  which  Is  binding  upon  English  courts,  and  a  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  which  is  binding  upon  the  courts  of  the  various  Dominions, 
may  not  be  entirely  consistent,  I  am  a  good  deal  impressed  by  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  flexible  constitution 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  That  court,  if  one  may  call  it 
a  court,  has  probably  a  wider  range  of  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  subjects  that  come 
%for«  it(  than  any  court  in  th^  \vorld.     It  has  to  interpret  the  English  Common  Law 
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iu  force  in  the  various  Dominions  of  the  Empire ;  it  is  called  upon  to  interpret  the 
Statute  Law  of  all  the  Dominions  of  the  Empire  ;  it  is  called  upon  to  interpret  the 
Civil  Law  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  elsewhere ;  it  is  called  upon  to  pronounce 
upon  the  Dutch  Law  in  Soutli  Africa,  I  presume.  And  in  addition  to  all  that  it  is 
n  very  many  cases  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  an  amazing  range  of  laws  and 
customs  in  India.  The  appeals  entered  in  the  Privy  Council  during  the  years  1911 
to  1917,  l)oth  inclusive,  are  as  follows: — Prom  Australia,  46;  from  Canada,  180;  from 
Newfoundland,  0 ;  from  New  Zealand,  18 ;  from  South  Africa,  3 ;  from  India,  514 ; 
from  the  Crowu  Colonies  and  miscellaneous  sources,  113.  I  omit  altogether  the 
appeals  from  the  Prize  Courts  which,  during  the  past  three  years,  have  numbered  72. 
Therefore,  omitting  the  Prize  Courts,  we  find  during  that  period  879  appeals  entered 
in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  514  came  from  India  and 
180  came  from  Canada. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Does  a  judge  of  your  country  sit  on  all  those  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  I  do  not  think  that  any  judge  from  Canada  has  sat 
in  the  Privy  Cru7icil  since  tiie  commencement  of  the  war.  Before  that,  Sir  Henry 
Strong,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  latterly  Sir  Charles 
Eitzpatrick,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  have  sat  nearly 
every  year,  I  think,  in  the  Judicial  Committee.  I  realise  perfectly  that  we  have 
opportunities  on  account  of  our  proximity  in  that  respect  which  are  not  enjoyed  by 
other  Dominions,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  putting  our  convenience 
forward  as  a  convincing  reason  why  no  change  should  be  made.  I  am  merely  giving 
my  experience  in  reply  to  your  question. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  think  a  judge  from  Quebec  sat  for  some 
time. 

Su-  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  Yes,  I  omitted  to  mention  Sir  Henry  Taschereau,  who 
was  for  some  time  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  have  had  the  honour  myself  of  arguing  before 
him. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  Now  with  respect  to  the  whole  question  of  Appeal 
Courts,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  according  to  opinion  in  Canada  we  really  have 
about  enough  of  them.     Perhaps  we  may  have  too  many  of  them. 

Mr,  HUGHES :  That  is  what  I  am  coming  at  now;  you  may  have  too  much  of 
them. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  Yes,  you  have  had  some  experience  of  the  same 
kind  in  Australia,  but  I  think  you  have  come  through  very  well.  I  hope  our  courts 
may  be  wisely  guided  along  the  same  lines.  However  that  may  be,  I  think  we  have 
just  about  enough  Appeal  Courts,  and  I  think  the  tendency  in  our  country  will  be  to 
restrict  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  rather  than  to  increase  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  the  opportunities  for  appealing  from  Canadian  courts  are  greater  than 
they  are  from  the  courts  of  other  Dominions. 

With  respect  to  the  status  of  the  Privy  Council  and  its  decisions,  I  thmk  that 
its  decisions  command  the  confidence  of  the  Canadian  people  and  of  the  Canadian 
Bar.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  have  been  criticisms  of  them  from  time  to  time, 
but  there  are  also  criticisms  of  the  judgments  of  our  own  courts.  I  suppose  that  is 
true  in  all  the  Dominions.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  not  heard  any  general 
or  widespread  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  judgments  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Mr.  Powell,  who  lias  more  recently  practised  at  the  Bar  than  I,  will  speak  with  more 
authority  than  1  could  on  that  subject.  I  think  Mr.  Hughes  might  let  the  matter 
rest  until  we  can  give  tlie  subject  more  consideration,  Ijecause  as  it  stands  at  present, 
with  the  little  opportunity  we  have  had,  I  should  hardly  like  to  commit  myself  to  his 
proposal. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  am  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  in  this,  Mr.  Long,  liecause  I 
believe  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  Conference  left  to  take  part  in  this  discussion 
who  is  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  listened  with  a  very  great  deal  of  interest  to  what  has 
been  said|by  Mr.  Hughes  in  moving  the  motion  standing  in  his  name,  and  have  also 
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heard  with  a  groat  deal  of  attention  and  interest  what  has  been  said  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  by  Sir  Robert  Borden.  Of  course,  I  have  to  look  at  this  matter  from 
my  own  point  of  view,  that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Zealand,  and  I  should 
iust  like  to  say  that,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  I  know  of  no  agitation  or 
demaud  for  any  reform  or  amendment  of  what  is  looked  upon — looked  upon,  I  say — 
as  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  That  does  not  say,  however,  that  no  amendment  is 
possible,  and  I  do  not  suggest  that  for  one  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  argument  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  that  there  should  be  one  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  the  citizens  of 
the  Empire.  Apparently  that  is  not  the  case  at  present,  as  the  Court  uf  Appeal 
provided  for  the  citizens  of  the  British  Dominions  differs  from  the  Court  of  Appeal 
provided  for  British  citizens  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  was  very  glad  to  notice  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  admitted  that  an  improvement  was  possible  there,  and  that  there 
should  be  one  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  That  far  I  go  with  Mr.  Hughes  without 
any  reservation  or  qualification  whatever. 

I  noticed  with  a  certain  amount  of  interest  the  reference  made  to  the  opinion 
expressed  of  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  New  Zealand.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  had  forgotten  the  case.  It  is  a  very  old  case.  It  came  on  in  1903, 
and  attracted  a  very  great  deal  of  attention  in  New  Zealand  at  the  time.  It  was  a 
particularly  complicated  case  arising  out  of  a  grant  of  land  \Ahich  had  been  set 
apart  by  the  native  owners  in  the  early  days  in  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  school  or  college  —I  am  not  quite  sure  which  it  was,  but  at  all 
events,  it  was  intended  for  the  education  of  young  men  of  the  native  race.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  most  of  the  natives  left  the  locality,  and  the  land  was 
never  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set  apart.  I  do  not  recollect  in  what  way 
the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  defended  by  the 
Trustees,  who  happened  to  be  representatives  of  what  is  generally  spoken  of,  in  New 
Zealand  at  all  events,  as  the  Church  of  England — the  Anglican  Church.  The  case  came 
before  the  court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand  gave  judgment  against  the 
Trustees.  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  and  subject  to  correction.  Before  it  went 
further,  however,  it  came  up  again  and  an  amendment  was  made.  Now,  there  my 
legal  knowledge  fails  me,  and  I  am  not  able  to  explain  this,  but  an  amendment  was 
made  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  a  highly  respected  and  experienced  judge.  Judge 
Edwards.  In  that  form  it  was  appealed  against  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  Appeal  went 
to  the  Privy  Council.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  seem  to  have 
detected  what  they  thought  was  a  want  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  the  judges  who  made  the  amendment,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Edwards,  and  they  expressed  themselves  in  very  plain  terms 
with  regard  to  it.  I  have  turned  the  case  up,  and  I  just  want  to  quote  about  half  a  dozen 
lines.  This  is  Mr.  Justice  Williams  speaking,  who,  by  the  way,  afterwards  became 
a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  himself.     He  says  : — 

"After  our  judgment  had  been  delivered  an  amendment  was  made  by  a 
court  consisting  of  His  Honour  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Edwards, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  point,  if 
necessary,  before  their  Lordships  on  Appeal.  Their  Lordships  criticised  the 
amendment  severely.  It  is  '  derogatory  to  the  court.'  One  of  its  propositions 
'  is  not  flatteruig  to  the  dignity  or  independence  of  the  highest  court  in  New 
Zealand.' " 

I  emphasise  that. 

Well,  I  am  not  going  to  quote  further.  Naturally,  I  suppose— because  after  all, 
judges  are  only  human— the  members  of  the  Ai)peal  Court  in  New  Zealand  were 
very  much  annoyed  at  the  adverse  criticism  which  had  been  advanced  by  the 
members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  they  replied  in  the 
language  quoted  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  say  was  very  strong  and 
very  plain.  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  part  in  what  appears  to  have  been  a  (|uaiTel 
between  the  Appeal  Court  in  New  Zealand  and  members  of  the  Judicial  Connnittee 
al*''^*^i3'"^^  Council  in  England.  I  am  simply  stating  the  case  as  it  appears  to  mc. 
Ihe  thmg,  however,  has  been  almost  forgotten.     Possibly  there  was  an   error  of 
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judgment  on  Iwth  sides,  and  I  can  only  come  back  to  where  I  started  and  say  that,  as 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  strong  demand,  at  all  events,  for  any  reform  or  improve- 
ment in  the  Judicial  Committee  as  it  is  constituted  to-day.  On  the  contrary, 
confidence  has  been  expre.s3ed,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge,  over  and  over  again 
in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  I  had  some  personal  experience  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  some  few  years  ago,  and  though  the  case  went  against  me,  I 
accepted  the  judgment  and  left  it  at  that.  I  certainly  did  not  express  any  want  of 
confidence. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  motion  to  the  necessity  for  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  Dominions,  but  I  noticed  from  the  statistics  quoted  that  New  Zealand 
had  had  only  in  one  year  four  cases  before  the  Privy  Council.  Well,  it  would  be 
scarcely  worth  our  while  to  send  a  judge  from  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  four  cases  or  anything  like  that  number.  Judge  Williams,  by  the  way,  the 
learned  judge  referred  to  in  the  extract  I  have  already  quoted,  retired  some  time 
afterwards  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  Zealand  and  came  over  and  lived  in 
England.  He  was  not  a  Chief  Justice,  but  he  was  a  Puisne  Judge,  a  man  of  long 
experience,  highly  respected,  and  when  he  came  to  live  in  England,  the  Government 
at  the  time  requested  the  Authorities  here  to  appoint  Judge  Williams  to  sit  on  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  he  was  so  appointed  and  sat  on  the 
Privy  Council  on  New  Zealand  and  other  cases  until  his  death,  perhaps  two  years 
ago  That  of  course  is  always  possible.  I  mean  that  where  a  judge  retires  from 
the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of  any  one  of  the  Dominions,  it  is  possible  to  have  him 
appointed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  T  have  no  doubt 
the  arrangement  would  work  equally  well  in  other  cases. 

CHAIIIMAN :  Would  that  be  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand,  or  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  Government  here  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  am  not  certain.  I  think  it  was  done  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  but  with  the  approval  of  the  whole  of  the  people  and, 
I  may  .say,  of  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand.     But  there  was  no  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Would  you  attach  the  condition  that  before  a  judge  retiring  and 
coming  to  live  here  was  appointed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
a  recommendation  should  come  from  the  Dominion  Government  to  that  eilect  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do.  Of  course,  as  I 
say,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not  like  to  express  any  opinion  on  a  point 
like  this. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  think  you  are  all  the  more  qualified  on  that  account. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  can  only  say  the  arrangement  worked  very  well  in  our  case 
and  the  whole  of  the  citizens  in  New  Zealand  were  satisfied  with  Avhat  was  done.  I 
think  in  Mr.  Hughes's  motion  he  said  the  pay  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Appeal  appointed  from  the  Dominions  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  members  for 
Great  Britain.  I  presume  in  that  case  the  pay  would  be  provided  by  the  Dominions 
concerned. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  All  I  mean  by  that  is  that  in  order  to  get  equality  of  status  you 
must  have  equality  of  emoluments.     Otherwise  it  is  unimportant. 

Mr.  MASSEY:  Very  well  then;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  cannot  possibly 
commit  my  country  to  anything  more  than  the  first  paragraph.  I  support  that 
unreservedly;  the  other  is  a  matter  for  consideration.  I  should  have  to  consult 
with  my  colleagues  in  New  Zealand,  especially,  perhaps,  with  the  gentleman  who 
to-day  occupies  the  position  of  Attorney-General,  and  who  is  a  barrister  and  solicitor 
of  very  long  experience,  and  I  may  say  the  same  of  our  Solicitor- General,  who  is  also 
a  lawyer  of  very  long  experience  and  very  highly  qualified  as  a  jurist.  When  I  was 
here  on  tlie  last  occasion  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  very  well  known  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  who  occupies  the  Bench  very  frequently  in  England  in  some  of  the  more 
important  cases  that  come  before  legal  tribunals  here,  expressed  the  opinion  to  me 
thai  there  was  probably,  as  a  jurist,  no  better  lawyer  in  the  British  Empire  than 
tlie  gentleman  to  whom  1  have  referred.  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  these  gentlemen,  but  I  support  the  first  part  of  the  Resolution. 
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The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  May  I  say  that  as  Mr.  Long  has  been  goor 
enough  to  make  my  peace  with  the  Home  Secretary— and  I  am  very  glad,  because  I 
have  become  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion— I  shall  be  able  lo  remain  to 
the  end. 

Mr.  BURTON:  Mr.  Long,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  high 
importance  of  this  matter,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  it  impresses  me  in  much  the  same 
way  as  it  has  done  the  Lord  Chancellor.  That  is  to  say,  one  cannot  help  being 
attracted  by  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme,  its  importance,  and  its  far-reaching 
relations  to  the  Empire  at  large.  But  I  also  agree  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  —I  am 
myself  a  lawyer  of  sorts,  as  most  of  us  are — that  this  matter  requires  a  great  deal  more 
threshing  out  in  detail  before  we  can  really  say  that  we  agree  to  a  scheme  of  this 
kind. 

Now,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  you  know  what  our  position  is  in  South  Africa. 
In  our  Constitution  we  have  abolished  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  as  a 
right.  There  is  no  such  right  with  us  at  all,  but  the  Constitution  merely  says  that 
any  right  residing  in  the  King  in  Council  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  shall  not 
be  interfered  with."  In  your  case,  Mr.  Hughes,  it  is  your  court  which  grants  special 
leave,  while  in  our  case  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  abolished,  unless  the  Privy  Council  gives  special  leave  in  any  particular  case. 
You  see  the  result  in  one  respect  in  this  analysis  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  given 
us.  Throughout  the  year  there  has  been  from  South  Africa  nil  appeals  to  the  Privy 
Council.  Now,  if  you  are  to  appoint  an  Appeal  Tribunal  for  the  whole  Empire,  the 
first  difficulty  that  strikes  one  in  connection  with  it  is,  Avho  is  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments ?  That  is  a  matter  which  would  have  to  be  considered  ;  that  is  one  of  the  first 
questions  which  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered  and  decided ;  are  the  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  here  or  are  they  to  be  made  by  the  Dominion,  or  how  ?  The 
second  one  is  this  matter  of  the  continuous  availability. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  How  are  Privy  Councillors  made  now  ? 

Mr.  BURTON :  Our  Chief  Justice  sits  here  simply  because  he  is  a  Privy 
Councillor. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  It  might  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  We  had  a 
somewhat  similar  problem  in  connection  with  the  International  Waterways  Commission 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  worked  out  in  this  way  —that  the 
Canadian  Government  recommended  to  the  British  Government  and  the  British 
Government  acted  upon  their  recommendation, 

Mr.  BURTON :  Well,  something  of  that  sort  I  was  going  to  say  might  be  a  way 

out  of  it.     We  could  recommend,  and  the  recommendation  could  be  acted  upon.     Very 

good.     This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  points  which  arises  at  once,  and  no  doubt  a  very 

large  number  of  others  will  arise.     But  I  just  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  any 

such  scheme,  if  it  ever  is  to  be  set  going,  must  be,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  clearly 

on  the  basis  that  our  Constitution  is  not  affected  as  far  as  that  is  concerned — that  is 

to  say,  in  attempting  to  multiply  the  right  of  appeal.     But  I  understood  you  to  say 

that  the  particular  body  which  was  to  grant  the  appeal  was  to  be  a  new  body  instead 

of  the  existing  body.     If  that  is  your  scheme  then  I  am  bound  to  say  from  a  practical 

point  of  view  I  see  considerable  difficulty  in  the   matter  of  continuous  availability. 

Take  our  South  African  representatives — one  or  more,  whatever  it  may  be.     We  have 

our  own  system  of  Common  Law,  the  Roman  Dutch  Law,  and  if  you  had  a  South 

African  Judge   sitting   permanently  on   the  Final  Court   of  Appeal   for  the  British 

Empire  here  in  London,  his  usefulness  at  that  court,  so  far  as  South  African  Law 

and  South  African  Appeals  was  concerned,  would  be  hopelessly  disproportionate  to 

the  mass  of  work  which  would  be  cast  upon  him  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :   Of  course  he  would  be  eligible  to  sit  in  any  case,  just  as  a 
Scotch  or  English  Judge  is. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  But  your  proposal  assumes  that  be  should  be  a  member  of  that 
Court  of  Appeal  permanently. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  He  must  be  a  permanent  member,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
he  would  sit  continuously. 
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Mr.  BURTON:  No,  but  your  Resolution  says  he  must  be  permanently 
available. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  He  would  be  available. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Well,  the  huge  bulk  of  these  appeals  come  from  the  United 
Kingdom — I  suppose  over  90  per  cent,  of  its  work  would  be  British. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not ;  we  have  not  had 
statistics. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  There  is  a  very  great  volume  of  work,  of  course, 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  More  than  from  India  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Well,  I  cannot  at  the  moment  tell  you,  but  there 
is  a  very  great  body  of  work  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  appeals  to  the 
Privy  Council  would  outnumber  those  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  That  is  the  answer  to  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  should  have  thought  it  was  the  other  way  round. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  so. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Including  Indian  Appeals,  t  think  it  is  as  Sir 
Robert  says. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  This  court  would  deal  with  both— it  would  take  all  appeals. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Yes.  Well,  I  do  not  want  unduly  to  extend  the  discussion,  but 
I  want  to  say,  before  I  conclude,  ihat  our  experience  in  South  Africa  of  the  Privy 
Council  certainly  does  not  justify  any  representative  of  South  Africa  expressing  the 
same  sort  of  view,  or  endorsing  the  view,  which  has  been  put  in  the  Judges'  remark 
which  has  been  quoted.  We  have,  I  think,  very  good  reason  in  Soutli  Africa  to 
entertain  respect  for  the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  cases  wliich  Jiave  come 
before  it.  There  is  no  demand— as  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  demand  at  all — 
in  the  Union  for  a  radical  and  highly  important  change  of  tlfis  description,  and 
although  the  idea  appeals  to  one,  and  I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  I  oppose  that 
idea  so  long  as  it  is  clear  that  our  Con.stitutional  position  remains  unaifected,  still  on 
the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  take  Sir  Robert  Borden's  view  that  a  matter  of  this  kind 
is  of  such  vital  importance,  and  tliere  are  so  many  questions  connected  with  it  which 
require  to  be  threshed  out  first  of  all  very  much  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  do 
yet—  we  have  not  even  approached  the  details  of  the  thing,  and  we  have  had  no  plan 
put  before  us  yet,  it  is  only  put  as  a  matter  of  principle -on  the  whole,  I  say  I  am 
disposed  to  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Borden's  view  that  for  the  present  we  had  better 
not  put  our  seal  on  the  proposal. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  May  I  just  mention,  it  proposal  what  Mr.  Burton 
has  said,  that  Chief  Justice  de  Villiers  at  the  Cape  sat  on  the  Privy  Council,  and  was 
most  useful,  not  only  in  Cape  cases,  but  in  others.  I  remember  perfectly  that  I 
argued  a  case  which  came  from  Malta  and  which  was  heard  before  the  Privy  Council. 
It  arose  on  a  question  of  Maltese  entails,  and  the  Chief  Justice's  knowledge  of 
Civil  Law  was  must  useful  to  the  tribunal.  That  is  very  interesting  as  shovvin'g  his 
usefulness  because  there  he  sat  on  a  case  which  came  not  from  South  Africa  at 
all  but  from  Malta,  and  he  was  of  mo^t  essential  service  to  the  Privy  Council. 

]\lv.  BURTON  :  I  remember  the  case.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  deliver 
the  judgment. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  He  did.     He  wrote  and  delivered  the  judgment. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  Mr.  Long,  the  first  part  of  the  Resolution  certainly  appeals  to  me 
strongly,  but  rather  and  merely  as  a  matter  of  principle.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  real  need  to  work  the  matter  out  in  the  near  future.  I  may -say,  as  far  as 
Newfoundland  is  concerned,  we  value  the  opportunity  of  having  appeals  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  we  have  every  confidence  in  it. 
Though  at  times  some  of  us  feel,  and  have  felt,  that  something  has  gone  wrong,  that 
has  in  no  way  affected  our  confidence  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal. 
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Now  as  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposal,  it  is  hardly  prat^ticable  as  nir  as 
Newfoundland  is  concerned.  The  figures  which  have  been  advanced  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  show  tlmt  in  1916  the  appeals  from  Newfoundland  lasted  for  one  day  It 
hai-dlv  comes  within  practical  politics  for  any  Finance  Minister  to  recommend  the 
payment  of  a  very  large  salary  to  a  Judge  to  do  one  day's  work  on  a  year's  pay. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  No. 

Mr  LLOYD :  And  if  you  follow  that  out  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  eight 
years  covered  by  the  figures  given,  there  were  apparently  only  six  cases  between  the 
years  1911  and  1917  from  Newfoundland.  And  therefore  I  can  hardly  commit  myself 
to  agreeing  to  the  opinion  that  Newfoundland  should  recommend  the  appointment  of 
a  Newfoundland  Judge  at  the  same  status  and  pay  to  this  proposed  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal.  I  would  say,  however,  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  Newfoundland  as  a 
Dominion  should  have  the  privilege  of  having  their  Chief  Justice,  when  opportunity 
aifords,  sitting  on  the  Judicial  Committee.  Such  an  opportunity  has  not  yet  been 
afforded,  and  our  people  feel  that  they  have  not  received  the  consideration  that 
should  be  afforded  them.  But  that  is  rather  a  matter  which  might  be  taken  up 
by  the  Newfoundland  ■  Government  with  the  Colonial  Office.  It  is  only  since  I 
arrived  in  England  that  I  have  received  correspondence  on  that  very  matter -that 
there  is  a  desire,  and  a  strong  desire,  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  Newfoundland  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  sitting  on  the  Judicial  Committee  should  he  be  in  England. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA:  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any 
observations  at  all,  after  what  has  fallen  from  Sir  Uobert  Borden  and  the  other 
speakers  before  me,  but  for  the  fact  that  India  is  so  vitally  interested  in  the  question 
sought  to  be  raised  by  this  Resolution.  Like  others,  I  also  am  captivated  by  the  idea 
of  one  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  as  a  Supreme  Court  for  appellants  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  But,  like  others,  I  feel  difficulties  about  agreeing  to  the  principle  of  the 
thing  without,  first  of  all,  realising  how  it  is  to  be  worked  out,  and  what  its  details 
are  likely  to  be.  I  should  fear  to  rush  in  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
fears  to  tread.  In  Ihe  first  place,  it  involves  the  constitutional  position  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  a  part  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  next 
place,  it  also  affects,  perhaps,  to  my  thinking,  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  the 
fountain  of  justice,  because  I  take  it  that  in  constituting  this  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  you  will  have  to  take  aAvay  the  jurisdiction — if  you  can  call  it  jurisdiction — 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  act  as  an  advisory  body,  in  order  that  the  Crown  might 
exercise  its  prerogative  of  justice.  Those  are  questions  v,  hich  require  solution  before 
we  can  determine  upon  the  feasibility  of  afi  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  And,  without 
further  consideration,  I,  for  my  part,  would  be  afraid  to  venture  on  any  decided 
opinions  with  regard  to  that  point. 

Now,  speaking  with  regard  to  the  Privy  Council,  in  which  we  are  more  vitally 

interested  than   any   other  part  of   the   Empire,   judging  by   the  statistics   which 

have  alreaxly  been  given,  both  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  by  Sir  llobert  Borden, 

I   desire  to  say   that  the  Privy  Council  has,   throughout,   commanded   the   entire 

confidence  of  litigants  in  India,  though  that  confidence  has  varied  from  time   to 

time   according  to  the  personnel  of  the  Judges  who  have  taken  part  in   its  Avork. 

So  far  as  India  is  concerned,  the  Indian  judicial' experience  has  been  throughout 

represented   in   that   body,   firstly,   as  assessors,   in   the   earlier   yeai-s    and   now  as 

equal    members    of    the    Privy   Council.     I   will    only   suggest    for    consideration. 

especially  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  present  here  to-day,  as  to  whether  it  would 

not  assist  us  to   procure  the   best   judicial   assistance,   the    best    judicial    trained 

assistance  from   the   Indian   High  Courts— I  am    not  speaking   merely  of  Indians 

—whether  we  could  not  get  that  more  easily  and  more  certainly  if  in  the   point 

of  emolument   they   were    placed    on   the    same    footing    as    other   Judges  taking 

part  in  the  work  of  the  Judicial  Committee.     However,  that  is  a  point  which,  I 

darescoy,  can  be  settled  later  on  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Government 

of  India,  because  I  recognise  that  if  the  pay  is  to  be  raised  we  shall  ha\  e  to  pay  it 

ourselves,  as  we  did  in  those  days  when  a  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  Indian 

High  Courts  occupied  the  position  of  assessor,  and  drew  5,000/.  a  year,  Avhereas  the 

Indian  Judges  acting  now  on  the  Judicial  Committee— there  are  only  two  of  them  - 

get  only  100/.  a  year  each,  which,  of  course,  is  totally  insufficient   to  secure,  the 
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assistance  of  persons  of  that  eminence  and  of  those  attainments,  except  for  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  happen  to  reside  in  the  country.  With  those  observations,  I  desire 
to  support  both  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Mr.  Burton  as  to  the  impossibility  of  our 
accepting,  in  toto,  the  resolution  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Does  any  other  member  of  the  Conference  wish  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Mr.  Long,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 
Imperial  Conference  in  1911,  when  this  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  upon  a 
Resolution  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Hughes  upon 
this  occasion.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  this  morning,  owing  to  detention  as  a 
witness  concerning  a  New  Zealand  officer  in  the  Medical  Corps  in  a  Law  Court  in 
England,  of  hearing  the  Lord  Chancellor's  views  at  the  moment ;  but  without 
going  into  details  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  matter,  the  decision  arrived  at  upon 
that  occasion  is  one  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  has  worked  well. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  records  that,  as  the  outcome  of  a  discussion,  a  motion  was 
accepted  from  the  representative  of  Australia  which  enabled  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
advise  the  Oversea  Governments  as  to  the  course  that  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
in  connection  with  the  general  proposal.  We  felt  then,  and,  I  think,  we  still  feel 
very  strongly  in  New  Zealand,  that,  apart  from  the  Appeal  Court  we  possess,  litigants, 
in  any  important  matter,  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  right  they  have  in  all  States  in  the  oversea  countries.  But  we  all  felt 
strongly  that  upon  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  we  should  have  the 
right  to  nominate  a  Judge.  And  the  difference  between  Mr.  Hughes's  proposal  and 
the  one  we  were  discussing  then,  the  material  difference  is  that  in  our  own  country, 
at  all  events,  we  hold  the  view  that  a  New  Zealand  Judge  sitting  as  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  ought  not  to  be  a  paid  office,  as  the  cases  to  be  tried  were  very  few. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Judges,  when  there  is  work  for  them  to  warrant 
a  paid  appointment,  should  be  well  paid,  and  their  positions  put  beyond  all  question, 
above  and  beyond  everybody.  But  we  hold  the  view  in  New  Zealand  that  there 
should  not  be  payment  for  a  member  attending  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  cases  that  would  be  referred  to  the  old 
country  in  which  New  Zealanders  were  directly  concerned,  and  our  idea  was  that 
one  of  our  pensioned  Judges  willing  to  take  such  a  position  should  he  appointed. 
And  for  that  reason,  when  the  time  came,  to  which  Mr.  Massey  referred,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  member  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  then 
oldest  Judge  in  the  country,  the  late  Judge  Williams,  retired  from  our  Bench  and 
quite  willingly  accepted  the  position,  without  pay. 

The  material  point,  which  I  suspect  has  been  considered  this  morning  here,  upon 
which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion — and,  I  think,  rightly — was  as  to  whether 
a  Judge  coming  here  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  British  Judges,  taking 
part  in  all  cases  which  came  for  consideration,  whether  they  be  cases  from  the 
United  Kingdom  or  from  oversea  countries.  While  we  were  of  the  opinion  that 
in  the  case  of  a  Judge  coming  from  us  he  should  give  all  the  information  which  the 
Privy  Council  thought  proper  to  obtain  from  him,  we  were  of  opinion  that  he  would 
come  here  especially  to  deal  with  cases  vitally  affecting  our  own  people.  We  have 
had  appeal  cases  coming  from  the  Native  Land  Courts,  and  cases  of  that  kind  have 
been  references  to  the  old  country,  as  those  interested  wanted  to  get  right  clear  of 
the  local  surroundings  in  every  possible  way.  And  we  regard  it  as  invaluable,  in  cases 
of  that  sort,  that  Ave  should  have  a  voice  in  the  centre  of  law  in  the  old  land.  That  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  our  people  in  New  Zealand.  The  only  fear  I  have  with  regard 
to  this  matter  is,  I  do  not  believe  our  country  would  vote  a  salary  for  a  Judge  here  of 
5,000^.  Of  course,  the  matter  of  pay  would  rightly  devolve  on  the  country  who  sends 
the  Judge,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  look  very  nice  if  we  were  to  give  a  decision 
that  a  representative  was  to  come  from  oversea  countries,  and  that  every  country 
should  lix  the  salary  it  thought  proper,  for  you  would  have  one  country  paying  a 
salary  of  5,000/.  a  year,  another  paying  4,000/.,  and  another  3,000/.,  and  so  on,  and 
perhaps  another  paying  less  still. 

Mr.  COOK  :  All  these  differences  obtain  in  the  Army. 
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Mr.  HUGHES :  That  is  a  different  thing.  *  '''^^l 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  iu  regard  to  the  oversea  countries  as  part  and  ^Bj 
parcel  of  the  Empire,  when  it  comes  to  the  all-important  and  the  highest  functions  WM 
which  can  be  discharged  in  the  world,  in  the  Law  Courts,  in  matters  in  which  it  is 
intended  this  shall  have  application,  I  think  they  should  be  paid  an  equal  salary.  If 
the  salary  is  5,000^.,  all  should  be  paid  5,000/: ;  if  it  is  to  be  3,000/.  a  year,  let  all  be 
paid  3,000/.  a  year.  It  would  not  be  well,  or  dignified,  to  have  one  man  from  one 
Colony  having  3,000/.  a  year,  and  the  representative  of  another  Colony  5,000/. 
People  would  begin  to  base  the  capacity  of  the  man  upon  the  salary.  There  would 
be  invidious  distinctions  which,  personally,  I  think  should  not  come  into  any  matter 
of  the  kind.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  discussions  this  morning, 
through  causes  beyond  my  own  control,  having  been  detained  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
as  a  witness  in  a  Law  Court.  When  this  matter  comes  up  for  practical  consideration, 
I  think  it  should  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  best  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  people,  as  affecting  not  only  our  own  country,  but  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  have  got  the  figures  asked  for,  the  comparative 
number  of  cases  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council.  In  1916,  taking  out 
the  prize  cases,  there  were  170  days  occupied  in  hearing  appeals  before  the  Judicial 
Committee.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  same  year,  112  days  were  occupied ; 
that  is  an  excess  of  58,  you  see.  There  were,  for  Indian  cases,  107  days  occupied  in 
hearing. 

Mr.  COOK:  It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  said  only 
emphasises  the  importance  of  this  Judicial  Committee  as  it  relates  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  On  listening  to  the  very  learned  observations  of  our  learned 
friends  this  morning,  it  appears  to  me  they  are  all  very  much  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  these  judicial  bodies,  and  perhaps  we  humble  laymen  should  also  be 
equally  impressed ;  but  what  strikes  me  about  the  whole  discussion  is,  that  while 
everybody  agrees  with  the  view  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hughes,  that  it  is  a  desirable  one, 
everybody  falls  short  of  doing  anything. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Attractive,  not  necessarily  desirable. 

Mr.  COOK :   That  is  another  legal  distinction— attractive,  but  not  desirable. 

Very  well.     I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  it  is  not  only  attractive,  but  desirable. 

I  cannot  conceive  why  you  should  not  institute  one  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  all 

alike  within   the   Empire.      This   setting   up  of  differences   of   status,  of   differeut 

machinery  for  different  portions  of  the  Empire,  seems  to  me  to  be  based  upon  the 

essential  inferiority  which  used  to  attach  to  the  outer  Dominions  of  the  Empire, 

which  we  have  outgrown  long  ago ;   and  really  what  I  understand  Mr.  Hughes  to 

be  emphasising  to-day  is  the  reorganisation  of  the  machinery,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  the 

actual  conditions  of  to-day.     What  has  been  said  about  the  differences  of  law  in 

various  parts  of  the  Empire  seems  to  me  to  be  only  adding  emphasis  to  the  necessity 

of  the  continuance  here  of  members  from  the  Outer  Dominions  to  deal  not  only  with 

Qur  own  cases,  but  with  all  cases  arising  from  day  to  day.     I  am  whole-heartedly  in 

favour  of  the  proposal  to  institute  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire.     As  to  the 

difficulties,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Sir  Robert  Borden  have  hinted  at  them,  and  Mr. 

Burton  also  has  hinted  at  them.     When  are  they  to  be  settled  ?     When  are  they  to 

be  considered  V     This  matter  has  been  going  on  seven  or  eight  years ;  it  has  been 

discussed,  I  think,  at  every  Imperial  Conference  there  has  been,  and  if  something 

more  is  not  done  than  merely  by  way  of  passing  resolutions,  w^e  shall  be  getting  no 

nearer  t«  this  attractive  idea  of  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  Empire.     I  should 

have  hked  to  hear  some  proposal  for  some  further  practical  step,  so  as  to  remove 

the  difficulties  which  exist,  if  difficulties  there  be— at  any  rate,  to  find  out  if  they 

are  insuperable  difficulties;    and  if   the  attainment  of  this  attractive  idea  can  be 

carried  out  by  any  means,  then  tliose  means  should  be  taken.     [  think  the  Empire 

IS  npe  tor  it,  and  1  think  the  opinion  of  the  legal  fraternity  in  the  outer  Dominions 

IS  ripe  tor  it      1  should  be  justified  in  saying  it  was  quite  ripe  in  Australia  long  ago, 

and  I  should  say  the  same  thing  applies  to  other  places.     But  there  are  diificulties 

connected  witli  Australia  on  account  of  its  distance  from   this   Imperial  Court.     I 

thmk  there  are  difficulties  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  that  is  one  of  the  practical 
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difficulties  that  I  see,  and,  as  such,  it  should  be  faced  and  in  some  way  an  endeavour 
made  to  overcome  it ;  and  I  think  we  should,  as  far  as  possible  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  realise  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  that  every  Dominion  of  the  Crown  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  same  legal  tribunal.  I  cannot  see  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  idea  would  involve  what  has  been  suggested  by  our  good  friend  from  India 
here,  any  derogation  of  the  Imperial  prerogative  ;  rather  do  I  think  it  will  heighten 
that  prerogative,  and  give  it  a  shape  and  force  and  dominion  perhaps  greater  than 
now.    That  is  my  view,  Mr.  Long. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  in  Canada  are  not  prepared  to 
concede  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  which  we  now  enjoy,  as 
compared  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  the  citizens  of 
these  islands  enjoy,  is  any  disability.  I  do  not  see  that  we  occupy  any  inferior 
relation,  and  I  consider  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  is  just  as 
honourable  a  right  as  is  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  ideal  of  one 
central  appellate  tribunal  does  undoubtedly  appeal  to  the  imagination,  it  is  rather  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  working  it  out  which  impress  us.  I  will  take  the 
last  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cook,  namely  about  the  representation  from  each  Dominion 
upon  this  Central  Appeal  Court.  If  we  carry  that  principle  out,  we  either  have  a 
Court  which  is  so  large  as  to  make  it  cumbersome,  or  you  must  limit  your  representa- 
tion to  certain  of  the  Dominions.  Now  is  it  likely  that  that  would  give  greater 
satisfaction  than  the  present  arrangement  ?  Unless  we  can  have  some  practical 
proposal  which  would  give  us  a  Central  Appellate  Court  which  we  believe  would  give 
as  great  satisfaction  as  the  Privy  Council  now  does  in  respect  to  the  appeals  referred 
to  it,  I  think  we  should  hesitate  to  ask  for  a  radical  change  in  the  Constitution.  So 
far  as  public  opinion  in  Canada  is  concerned.  Sir  Robert  Borden  has  correctly  stated 
it.  There  is  no  public  feeling  in  Canada  on  the  question  of  the  re-organisation  of 
these  courts,  but  there  is  considerable  public  feeling  in  favour  of  limiting  the  appeals 
still  further,  towards  restricting  appeals.  There  is  a  growing  opinion  that  our  own 
Courts  should  be  the  final  authority.  That  is  the  popular  opinion.  It  is  an  opinion 
that  I  am  not  sure  is  entertained  by  all  the  members  of  the  Bar — perhaps  many 
leading  members  would  be  opposed  to  that  view — but  there  is  that  popular  feeling 
throughout  Canada.  It  is  the  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  effect  to  the 
ideal  presented  by  Mr.  Hughes,  which  strikes  one  as  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  Resolution. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  Do  not  the  Law  Lords  sit  in  the  Privy  Council  ?  Are 
all  the  Law  Lords  available  to  sit  there  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Yes,  all  are  available. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  There  is  this  further  consideration.  In  view  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  cases,  would  one  Court  be  competent  to  deal  with  all  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  You  certainly  could  not  have  one  Court  dealing 
with  them ;  it  would  need  to  sit  in  at  least  three  divisions,  sometimes  in  four,  because 
the  Indian  Privy  Council  will,  while  Indian  cases  are  going  on,  sit  on  Indian  cases. 
You  would  certainly  want  three  divisions. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  May  I  say  a  word,  by  way  of  comment,  on  some  of  the 
suggestions  ?  Let  me  say  clearly  I  am  not  in  any  way  associating  myself  with,  op 
joining  in  any  way  in,  the  criticism  of  the  Judicial  Committee  made  by  the  New 
Zealand  judges.  The  reference  which  I  made  to  the  New  Zealand  Court  was  one 
which  I  gave  for  what  it  was  worth.  Mr.  Massey  in  his  remarks  showed  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  comment  in  question  was  made  by  the  New 
Zealand  judges.  Mr.  Massey,  I  think,  interpreted  it  rightly ;  they  were  angry  and 
mistaken  men  on  both  sides,  and  that  explains  everything. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  In  one  case  they  were  mistaken,  in  the  other  verv  angry.  That 
is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  it  is  clear  that  nobody  here 
for  a  moment  questions  that  there  ought  to  be  one  Court  of  Appeal.  Mr.  Massey 
says  there  is  no  strong  demand  for  it.  It  may  be  that  that  is  so.  But  one  thing 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for,  and  if  a  vote  on  it   could   be   taken,   it   would   l:^ 
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carried  overwhelmingly,  in  the  country  I  represent  ->that  there  should  be  no 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  or  to  any  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  at  all.  Now 
you  will  not  make  these  changes;  you  say  these  difficulties  are  insuperable. 
You  do  not  disclose  what  they  are.  Sir  Satyendra  Sinha  has  said  that  such  an 
amendment  would  impair  the  King's  prerogative.  I  can  hardly  understand  that. 
If  that  be  so,  then  the  King's  prerogative  is  impaired  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
because  the  House  of  Lords — which  cannot  exercise  the  prerogative — is  the  Final 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Britain.  It  is  only  such  a  Court  of  Appeal— a  purely  judicial 
),o(jy_that  I  wish  to  create.  Here  we  are  meeting  to  consider  problems  of  Empire. 
This  is  a  problem  of  Empire,  and  surely  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  symbolise  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  than  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire.  I  really  cannot  help 
expressing  some  surprise  at  the  fact  that  though  you  say  that  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way,  you  do  not  disclose  what  these  difficulties  are.  We  are  told 
that  more  time  must  be  given  for  consideration.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  years  since  this 
problem  was  first  brought  up.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Mr.  Massey  have  mentioned 
that  fact,  and  you  yourself.  Sir  Robert,  mentioned  it.  Recollect,  now  is  the  time  to 
make  changes  if  at  all.  The  time  is  never  really  ripe  for  a  change  which  will  disturb 
existing  conditions  and  institutions — never.  T  remember  that  very  much  the  same 
thing  was  said  when  it  was  proposed  to  have  federation  in  our  country,  and  I  was 
amongst  the  greatest  sinners  in  that  respect.  Time  is  never  ripe  for  a  change,  as 
politicians  know  with  regard  to  elections ;  it  disturbs  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and,  naturally,  difficulties  are  raised.  But  you  do  not  tell  us  what  these  difficulties 
are.  I  affirm  that  the  present  system  is  unsatisfactory,  that  it  is  the  negation  of 
Imperialism — there  is  no  doubt  about  it — and  that  it  tends  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
of  distinction  which  hurts  the  pride  of  those  Britons  who  are  not  inside  these  small 
islands.  There  ought  to  be  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  citizens  of  the  Empire. 
As  to  the  difficulties,  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  course,  takes  a  very  practical  view  of  the 
matter.  He  has  only  about  one  case  a  year  from  Newfoundland  and  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  saddled  with  the  expense  of  a  Judge.  I  do  not  think  he  should 
be.  This  is  one  of  the  burdens  of  Empire ;  it  is  an  Imperial  Tribunal,  and  if 
we  are  to  make  any  substantial  strides  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  organization, 
here  you  have,  surely,  something  which  is  wanted.  It  leaves  us  still  that  complete 
autonomy  which  we  shall  demand  and  insist  upon,  and  which  the  people  whom 
we  represent  will  not  allow  us  to  barter  away.  It  leaves  all  that.  The  alternative 
to  this  is,  plainly,  to  allow  the  Privy  Council's  functions  to  atrophy.  India  will 
still  go  there.  South  Africa  has  almost  ceased  to  go  there,  Newfoundland  has  a 
few  cases,  we  also  have  a  few,  but  we  shall  have  fewer.  You  have  the  choice  of 
taking  this  step  or  not.  If  you  do  not  take  it,  you  must  not  think  things  will  go  on 
as  they  are.  They  will  not.  We  are  now  at  the  fork-roads.  I  say  it  is  proper,  it  is 
Imperial  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  only  objections  are  such  as  naturally 
occur  to  persons  who  fear  to  be  disturbed.  Some  one  knocks  at  your  door  and  says 
It  is  8  o'clock "  or  "  it  is  9  o'clock,  get  up !  "  You  say  to  him  "  Go  away !  " 
That  is  what  it  means. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  Resolution,  Sir,  is  one  that  may  be  fairly  separated 
from  the  first.  The  first  paragraph  affirms  the  principle,  and  as  we  have  done  that 
before,  I  think  we  shall  do  very  wrong  if  we  do  not  affirm  it  again.  liut  in  deference 
to  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  I  will  not  press  the  second  paragraph. 

CHAIRMAN :  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in  reply,  my  Lord  Chancellor  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  wiU  only  say  this.  It  has  been  a  most 
mteresting  discussion,  and  if  [Mr.  Hughes  would  have  sketched  a  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  Idea  embodied  in  these  Resolutions,  it  would  have  been  even  more  interesting. 
1  cannot  say  more  than  that. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  proposes  his  Resolution,  omitting 
tne  secomi  part.  The  first  paragraph  only  stands.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference 
to  pass  that  ?  ^ 
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Mr.  MASSEY  :  Not  the  first  paragraph  ? 

Sir  ROBEllT  BORDEN  :  No. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Then  you  would  dissent? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  Yes. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  In  that  case  I  put  it  Mr.  Hughes  should  withdraw  it. 

CHAIRMAN  :  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Burton  ? 

Mr,  BURTON :  I  take  the  same  view  as  Sir  Robert  Borden  does.  I  think  the 
matter  should  be  much  more  freely  discussed  l)efore  we  aflirm  the  principle,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  support  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  I  take  the  same  view. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  do  not  oppose  it  either,  but  I  do  not  think  we  know  our  way 
through  the  thing  yet. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  I  would  rather  not  vote. 

CHAIRMAN  :  There  is  no  opposition,  but  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  three 
Governments  not  to  vote.  Under  these  circumstances  would  you  be  satisfied  with 
the  discussion,  which  has  been  very  valuable,  or  would  you  wish  the  motion  put, 
Mr.  Hughes? 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  take  it  that  it  is  rejected. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Oh,  no,  we  do  not  want  to  reject  it.  Our  position  is  really  the 
previous  question-.     We  do  not  know  enough  about  this  thing. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  wish  to  know  where  you  stand  in  this  matter.  I  prefer  that 
you  should  reject  it  or  accept  it.  I  am  prepared  to  omit  the  second  part,  which 
commits  you  to  courses  of  practical  action  to  which  exception  might  probably  be 
taken,  but  the  first  part,  which  is  merely  the  afiirmation  of  a  general  principle,  I 
should  prefer  the  Conference  either  to  a^ccept  or  reject. 

Mr,  LLOYD  :  We  cannot  accept  it. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  it  might  be 
possible  to  prepare  a  Resolution  which  would  meet  Mr.  Hughes's  view,  and  I  think  if 
Mr.  Hughes  had  taken  this  up  with  us  privately,  we  might  have  prepared  a 
Resolution  which  would  have  been  generally  acceptable.  We  found  that  a  very 
advantageous  method  last  year  when  we  had  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Then  let  it  stand  over. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  I  thmk  it  had  better  stand  over.  Let  it  stand  over, 
and  we  will  submit  a  Resolution  after  discussion.  I  think  that  is  the  better  way  of 
approaching  these  things.  We  had  three  very  difficult  questions  last  year,  and  we 
disposed  of  them  in  that  way ;  we  met  together  outside,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
conference  we  reached  a  conclusion  which  all  of  us  were  ready  to  accept.  And  I 
think  we  could  have  done  that  in  this  matter.  I  believe  it  might  have  been  done 
without  discussion. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  do  not  agree  that  it  could  have  been  done  without  discussion. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  I  mean  without  discussion  in  the  Conference. 

CHAIR.MAN :  Then  you  agree  to  its  adjournment,  and  you  will  bring  up  an 
agreed  Resolution  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Yes. 

*  *  *  «  * 
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TWELFTH   DAY. 


Thursday,  18th  July,  1918. 


The  Impbeial  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  11   a.m. 


Present  : 

The    Right   Honourable   WALTER    H.    LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  L.  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Australia. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  J.  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  P.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The    Right    Honourable    Sir    Joseph   Ward,    Bart.,    K.C.M.G.,    Minister    of 
Pinance. 

South  Africa. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Newfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  P.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

Major-General   His  Highness  the  Maharaja  op  Patiala,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E. 
The  Honourable  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  K.C,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C  M.  Lambert,  CB.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.   E.   J.    Harding,    C.M.G.,    Junior    Assistant    Secretary    to    the 
Conference. 


There  were  also  present  : 

Sur  G.  V.  PiDDEs,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,   Permanent   Under-Secretary  of    State   for 
the  Colonies. 

Mr.  W.    A.    S.    Hewins,    M.P.,    Parliamentary  Under-Secretary    of    State    for 
the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Philip  Keru,  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Secretariat. 
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Mr.  L.  Christie,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 
Sir  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 
And  Private  Secretaries. 


Ghannels  of  Communication. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  now  address  myself  to  the 
Resolution  which  I  propose  to  move  on  the  subject  of  Channels  of  Communication, 
and  I  will  do  so  very  shortly.  The  principle  was  established  before  the  War  that  the 
Imperial  Conference  is  a  conference  of  Governments,  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the'United  Kingdom  is  ex-officio  President,  as  pHmits  inter  pares,  and  the  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  represent  their  respective  Governments.  It  is  no  longer,  as  it  used 
to  be,  a  Departmental  affair  of  the  Colonial  Office.  But  in  the  intervals  between  the 
Conferences,  when  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  had  returned  to  their  several 
homes,  communications  reverted  to  their  traditional  channels,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  only  recognised  medium  for  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  Dominion  Governments. 

Now,  to  meet  the  stress  and  necessities  of  war,  there  has  emerged  the  great  fact 
of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  The  Dominions,  no  longer  infant  settlements,  but 
grown  sister-nations,  are  taking  their  full  share  and  their  full  responsibility  in  the 
waging  of  the  war ;  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Mother-country  is  sitting  in  Council 
with  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers,  together  with  the  British  and  Dominion 
Ministers,  first  among  his  peers.  In  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  all  circumlocutions, 
all  intermediaries,  have  been  swept  away,  and  Government  meets  Government  face 
to  face.  It  is  obvious  that  these  outstanding  facts  represent  a  growth,  a  development, 
of  the  Imperial  relation,  to  which  the  old  formulas  of  administration  and  the  old 
methods  of  correspondence  are  no  longer  applicable,  and  that  new  formulas  and  new 
methods  must  be  developed  to  bring  the  machinery  of  government  into  hatmony  with 
the  realities. 

It  is  true  that  something  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  At  the  Imperial 
Conference  in  1907  the  question  of  direct  communication  was  raised  by  Mr.  Deakin, 
who  suggested  {see  Proceedings,  page  28),*  that  the  business  of  the  Self-governing 
Colonies  should  be  detached  from  the  Colonial  Office  and  transferred  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  was  again  raised  at  the  Conference  of  1911  by  General  Botha  {see 
Proceedings,  pages  75  and  94).t  His  proposal  was  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  all 
"  matters  relating  to  self-governing  Dominions,  as  well  as  the  permanent  secretariat  of 
"  the  Imperial  Conference,  be  placed  directly  imder  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
"  Kingdom."  Both  times  the  British  Cabinet  Tejected  the  suggestion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  overburden  the  Prime  Minister,  but  the  creation,  since  then,  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  is  a  new  factor.  The  burden  which  the  Prime  Minister  could  not 
bear  he  is  to  bear  while  the  War  Cabinet  is  sitting.  The  machinery  has  had  to  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  new  situation,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  made  continuous,  whether  the  War  Cabinet  is,  or  is  not,  sitting  for  the  time 
being.  The  division  of  the  Colonial  Office  into  Dominion  and  Crown  Colony  Branches 
is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  change  must  go  deeper.  Organic  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  — apart  from  Imperial  Conferences — Imperial  relations 
have  reached  a  stage  at  whicb,  in  the  course  of  daily  administmtion,  the  Dominion 
Governments  are  conferring,  negotiating,  and  transacting  business  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  not  inter-departmentally,  but  inter-governmentally.  Just  as,  in  the 
War  Cabinet,  each  Dominion  Government,  represented  by  its  Prime  Minister,  confers 
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with  the  British  Government  represented  by  its  Prime  Minister  so  in  the  course  of 
administration  the  head  of  a  Dominion  Government  should  be  able  to  confer  directly 
with  the  head  of  the  British  Government.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that  as 
regards  the  Dominions,  the  present  method  of  administration  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  even  with  the  distinction  now^  drawn  between  the  Dominions  and  Crown 
Colonies  has,  by  the  unanswerable  logic  of  events,  become  an  anachronism. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts,  and  at  the  forms.  As  a  fact  the  Governor- General  of 
Australia  is  the  King's  llepresentative  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  acts  with  the  advice 
of  his  responsible  Ministers  in  Australia,  the  responsible  Ministers  of  a  self-governing 
Dominion  of  the  Empire.  But  in  form  the  Governor-General  is  still  an  officer  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  a  Civil  Servant  of  the  highest  class,  but  still  a  Civil  Servant,  who  is 
responsible  to,  and  reports  to,  the  head  of  his  department.  The  Prime  Minister  of  a 
JDominion  desiring  to  communicate  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
writes  to  the  Governor-General.  The  Governor-General  writes  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  writes  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  And  the  Prime  Minister  replies  through  the  same  tortuous  channel.  This 
mode  of  communication  is  too  indirect  for  the  proper  conduct  of  modern  business,  and 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  government  now^-a-days  is  largely  a  matter  of  business, 
which  permits  neither  of  indirection  nor  of  delay.  I  am  not  committed  to  detail, 
I  am  dealing  with  the  great  principle,  and  it  is  a  great  principle.  In  this,  we 
formally  recognise  the  great  basic  fact  that  the  Dominions  are  no  longer  Colonies  in 
the  old  sense,  but  self-governing  nations,  and  the  existing  forms  of  government 
should  be  adapted  and  brought  up  to  date  to  fit  the  facts  as  we  now  see  them.  The 
present  system  is  archaic.  It  is  a  survival  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  no  longer  exists. 
In  effect,  we  are  a  League  of  Eree  Nations,  every  one  of  which  is,  notwithstanding 
theories,  sovereign,  or  quasi-sovereign,  in  its  own  sphere,  and  our  relations  should  be 
those  which  those  circumstances  suggest.  The  Colonial  Office  system  was  developed 
at  a  time  when  the  Colonial  Office  exercised  administrative  functions.  As  regards 
the  Dominions,  its  functions  now  are  merely  those  of  an  unnecessary  conduit  pipe. 
It  is  an  organ  whose  functions  have  become  atrophied. 

The  change  which  is  proposed  is  not  one  of  form  only.  It  symbolises  a  great 
and  fundamental  change  in  the  status  of  the  Dominions  which  time  and  circum- 
stances have  developed.  A  system  which  was  developed  long  ago  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  Crown  Colonies  and  which  has  since  been  patched  and  revised 
from  time  to  time  to  conform  to  the  early  stages  of  colonial  responsible  government, 
is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  to-day.  The  old  machine  is 
past  repair,  and  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  one,  founded  on  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  Dominions  are  nations  and  that  their  relations  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  Mother-country,  intimate  though  they  are,  rest  upon  the 
complete  autonomy  of  the  several  parts. 

This  fact  is,  and  has  been,  recognised  over  and  over  again,  and  by  no  one  more 
clearly  than  by  you,  Mr.  Long ;  but  the  existing  system  is  a  negation  of  it  and  of  all 
that  it  implies. 

The  Governments  of  the  Dominions  must,  it  is  clear,  be  brought  into  direct 
relation  with  the  head  of  the  British  Government.  It  is  not  desired  to  add  anything 
to  the  burden  which  the  British  Prime  Minister  already  bears.  But  there  should  be 
a  reorganisation  of  the  whole  Imperial  machine,  so  that  Dominion  correspondence 
goes  direct,  so  far  as  official  form  is  concerned,  to  the  Prime  Minister.  It  would 
probably  be  found  desirable  to  appoint  an  Assistant  Minister,  or  Minister  without 
portfolio,  to  relieve  the  Prime  Minister  of  unnecessary  personal  duties. 

It  is  recognised  that  there  has  not  been,  hitherto,  a  Prime  Minister's  Department 
in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  Prime  Minister  should 
have  on  his  shoulders  the  routine  of  departmental  duties.  But  the  development  of 
Imperial  relations  along  the  present  lines  calls  urgently  for  some  such  mode  of  direct 
communication  as  that  outlined. 

Logically,  it  would  follow  that  Dominion  Governors-General  should  be  appointed 
by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Prime  Minister's  Office.  What  is  immediately  necessary 
is   that   where   the   Prime  Minister  of  a  Dominion  is  negotiating  with  the  Prime 
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Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  he  should  be  ahle  to  confer  with  that  Prime 
Minister  directly  and  not  through  another  British  Minister  as  intermediary.  And 
this  is,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  not  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle,  but 
the  logical  development  of  a  principle  which  has  already  been  recognised  as 
fundamental  in  the  relations  between  the  British  and  Dominion  Governments. 

I  am  going  to  move  a  Resolution  which,  without  committing  us  to  the  actual 
machinery,  will  carry  this  out.  It  has  been  suggested  by  me,  and  I  think  puts  the 
matter  in  a  form  of  being  settled,  and  that  without  delay.  In  the  form  in  which 
I  had  given  notice  of  the  Resolution,  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  others  have  made  some 
alterations,  or  suggested  some  alterations,  which  do  not  impair  the  Resolution  at  all. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  indicate  what  these  amendments  are,  and  to  say  that  I  shall 
accept  them.  Tlie  Resolution  will  read  as  follows :  "  That  this  Conference  is  of  the 
*'  opinion  that  the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relations  Iwjtween  the 
"  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  has  necessitated  such  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
"  trative  arrangements  and  in  the  Channels  of  Communication  between  their 
"  Governments  as  will  bring  them  more  directly  in  touch  with  each  other." 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  I  gave  Mr.  Long  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  All  right.  In  the  second  paragraph,  Mr.  Burton  has  suggested — 
and  I  see  the  force  of  it — ^adding  the  word  "  Imperial,"  so  that  the  reference  will  be 
to  the  "  Imperial  War  Cabinet,"  and  we  now  know  to  what  body  we  are  referring. 
Without  more  ado  I  move  the  Resolution  in  this  form:  "  (1)  That  this  Conference 
"  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relations 
"  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  necessitates  such  a  change 
"  in  administrative  arrangements  and  Channels  of  Communication  lietween  their 
"  Governments  as  will  bring  them  more  directly  in  touch  with  each  other.  (2)  That 
"  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  be  invited  to  give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
"  creation  of  suitable  majchinery  for  this  purpose." 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  to  support  the 
Resolution  in  its  present  form.  I  think  it  embodies  an  idea  which  is  present  to 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  and  in  Avhich  I  know  you  fully  concur  and  which  I  have 
discussed  with  you  and  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  than 
once  during  the  past  three  weeks.  It  should  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  presentation 
of  this  Resolution  at  the  present  time  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  tenure 
of  this  office  by  you.  We  all  realise  the  great  ability,  the  strong  devotion  to  duty, 
and  the  broad  vision  which  you  have  always  brought  to  bear  upon  questions  which 
are  submitted  to  you  from  time  to  time  in  the  important  office  which  you  hold. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Hear,  hear. 

Sir    ROBERT   BORDEN:    All  that  goes   without  saying,  and  it  is   hardly 

necessary  to  mention  it.     At  the  Conference  last  year  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the 

relations  between  the   Mother-country  and   the   Self-governing   Dominions  of   the 

Empire,  and  India  as  well— a  very  important  portion  of  the  Empire.     It  was  felt  at 

that  time  that  so  great  a  subject  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  and, 

accordingly,  this  Resolution  was  passed  :  "  The  Imperial  War   Conference   are   of 

opinion  that  the  readjustment  of  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  component 

"  parts  of  the  Empire  is  too  important  and  intricate  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  during 

the  war,  and  that  it  sliould  form  the  subject  of  a  special  Imperial  Conference,  to 

be  summoned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.     They  deem  it 

their  duty,  ho^vever,  to  place  on  record  their  view  that  any  such  readjustment, 

while  thoroughly  preserving  all  existing  powers  of  self-government  and  complete 

control  of  douiestic  aiVaii-s,  should  be  based  upon  a  full  recognition  of  the  Dominions 

as   autonomous   nations   of    an  Imperial   Commonwealth,   and   of    India    as    an 

"  important  portion  of  the  same  ;  should  recognise  the  right  of  the  Dominions  and 

India  to  an  adequate  voice  in  foreign   policy  and  in  foreign  r<;lations,  and  should 

provide  effective  arrangements  for  continuous  consultation  in  all  important  matters 

of  common  Imperial  concern,  and  for  such  necessary  concerted  action,  founded  on 

"  consultation,  as  the  several  Governments  may  determine."'"     It  does  not  appear  to 
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me  that  the  llesohition  in  the  terms  proposed  by  Mr.  Hughes  departs  from  the 
principle  which  we  recognised  at  that  time :  it  merely  provides  for  a  more  efPective 
and  more  appropriate  method  of  communication  between  the  Governments  of  the 
Dominions,  and  of  India  as  well,  no  doubt,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  initiation  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  December  1916,  was  a  very  important  development,  and  the 
proposal  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  brought  forward  became  quite  inevitable  from  that 
step  in  advance.  I  have  ventured  to  say,  both  in  Canada  and  here,  that  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  is  really  a  Cabinet  of  Governments.  Any  important  executive 
action  must  be  carried  out  by  the  different  Governments  of  the  Empire,  and  must 
command  the  approval  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is 
a  Cabinet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  its  creation  corresponds  to  that  increasing 
consciousness  of  nationhood  which  is  growing  up,  certainly  in  Canada,  and  I  believe 
equally  in  all  the  Dominions  of  the  Empire.  So  far  as  the  status  of  the  Governor- 
General  is  concerned,  while  he  is  an  Imperial  oflBcer,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  in 
Canada  he  regards  his  relation  to  the  Government  of  Canada  as  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  the  relation  of  the  King  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  has  lieen  my  experience  during  the  past  seven  years  in  w^hich  I  have  held  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister  in  Canada. 

Mr.  COOK  :  That  has  been  ours,  too. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  It  is  the  proper  position. 
Mr.  HUGHES:  Yes. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  undertake  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
Mr.  Hughes  has  suggested.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hughes  will  be.  the  first  to  agi'ee  with 
me  that  it  would  be  most  undesirable  to  have  the  Prime  Minister  undertake  duties 
which  he  could  only  nominally  discharge.  If  he  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Oversea 
Dominions  in  this  way,  it  must  be  a  real  connection,  and  not  a  mere  nominal  con- 
nection. And  it  was  for  that  reason  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Hughes  and  our  colleagues 
generally  that  the  subject,  so  far  as  the  details  are  concerned,  might  very  \vell  be 
taken  up  and  thrashed  out  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  We  should  have  to  get  his 
own  views,  because  we  could  not  ask  him  to  undertake  burdens  which  he  could  not 
fairly  and  reasonably  and  efficiently  discharge.  With  those  observations,  I  am  heartily 
in  support  of  the  Resolution  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  moved,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  second  his  motion. 

CHAIRMAN :  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  it  as  altered.  This  Resolution  has 
been  moved  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  and  seconded  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  :— "  (1)  That  this  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  development  which 
'^  has  taken  place  in  the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions 
^^  necessitates  such  a  change  in  administrative  arrangements  and  channels  of  com- 
^^  munication  between  their  Governments  as  will  bring  them  more  directlv  in  touch 
^^  with  each  other.  (2)  That  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  be  invited  to  give'immediate 
consideration  to  the  creation  of  suitable  machinery  for  this  purpose." 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  should  have  been  very  pleased,  Mr.  Long,  if  the  motion  could 
have  been  rendered  more  definite,  because  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  is  intended  now, 
except  this:  that  I  understand  this  Resolution  refers  the  whole  question  to  the 
Imperial  W  ar  Cabinet.  Is  it  intended  to  bring  it  before  the  War  Cabinet  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  while  the  representatives  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  are  here  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Yes,  it  must  be  done  while  we  are  here. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Well,  T  want  a  definite  statement  on  that  point,  because,  if  it  is 
going  to  be  referred  at  all,  it  would  not  be  of  very  much  use  referring  it  to  them 
alter  we  bau  gone. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  No. 
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Mr.  MASSEY :  I  am  glad  to  hear,  from  both  speakers,  that  no  reflection  is 
intended  on  the  Colonial  Office  as  at  present  constituted.  My  experience  of  the 
Colonial  Office  during  the  time  I  have  been  Prime  Minister- -and  I  am  now  in 
my  seventh  year— is  that  they  have  done  their  work  well,  thoroughly,  and  enthu- 
siastically, and  I  have  always,  personally,  met  Avith  the  greatest  courtesy  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  from  each  and  every  one  of  the  staff,  from  Mr.  Long  downwards. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  particulars  now 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  cordially  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  This  Resolution  of  Mr.  Hughes  contemplates  continuing 
the  War  Cabinet  even  when  the  war  has  come  to  an  end  — under  another  name, 
of  course,  for  it  will  then  be  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  have  any  definite  statement  as  to  what  is  intended.  I  am  certain  the 
Dominions  will  never  be  satisfied  to  go  back  to  the  system  wliich  obtained  before 
the  war,  in  which  they  had  positively  no  say  in  Imperial  affairs.  They  will 
never  go  back  to  that  system.  Nor  do  I  suggest,  for  one  moment,  that  the  British 
Government  desires  anything  of  the  kind.  My  experience  is  that  the  citizens 
of  Britain  and  tlie  members  of  the  British  Government  are  just  as  anxious  to  give 
thorough  and  proper  representation  in  connection  with  Imperial  affairs  as  we  are 
to  get  it.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  it  is  correct.  What  I  think  will 
be  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  what  I  think  must  come  in  future  years, 
will  be  a  representation  of  the  Dominions  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire  by,  in  each 
case,  a  resident  Mmister.  The  Dominions  will  not  be  satisfied,  I  feel  certain,  with 
their  representatives  coming  along  here  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  once  a  year. 
I  think  they  will  expect  the  setting  up  of  a  Cabinet  which  will  meet  regularly 
in  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  It  may  meet  monthly,  or  weekly,  or  whenever  it  is 
required.  But  I  think  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  should  be  here  so  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  at  any  time  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  confer 
with  them,  or  for  the  whole  Cabinet  to  consider  anything  of  importance  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  is  what  is  coming.  And  even  then  it  will  be  capable  of 
development.  It  will  develop  as  time  goes  on  and  the  populations  of  the  Oversea 
Dominions  increase,  as  undoubtedly  they  will.  One  cannot  think  of  what  the 
possibilities  really  are  :  it  is  almost  impossil)le  to  suggest  them,  they  are  so  immense, 
and  1  shall  not  attempt  it.  That  is  my  OAvn  opinion.  I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  the  real 
solution  is,  a  resident  Minister  in  each  case.  It  may  come  sooner,  or  it  may  come 
later.  I  am  not  thinking  of  New  Zealand  by  itself,  I  am  thinking  of  the  Dominions 
as  a  whole,  more  particularly  of  the  larger  Dominions,  such  as  Canada  and  Australia. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the  time  comes,  New  Zealand  will  follow  suit.  It  has 
been  said,  and  it  is  a  statement  with  which  we  must  all  agree,  that  we  are  self- 
governing  nations;  but  we  are  self-governing  nations  within  the  Empire,  under  one 
Sovereign.  And  that  is  really  the  object  of  the  proposal— to  keep  us  as  as  we  are, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  drifting  apart,  or  of  the  painter  being  cut— over, 
perhaps,  some  comparatively  small  matter.  We  have  known  sucli  things  in  the  past, 
and  they  should  be  avoided  in  the  future.  And  one  of  the  best  methods  to  keep 
the  Empire  together  is  to  give  its  self-governing  Dominions  sufficient  representation 
on  the  Council  — whatever  it  may  be  called.  Cabinet,  or  Council,  or  any  other  name 
which  may  be  given  to  it -that  they  shall  have  adequate  representation  in  Imperial 
affairs.  I  think  the  motive  of  the  Resolution  is  a  good  one,  and  I  shall  look 
forward,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  to  its  coming  before  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Mr.  Long,  I  am  in  favour  of  this  Resolution,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  in  South  Africa  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  Resolution 
is  not  prompted  by  any  sense  of  dissatisfaction  or  of  complaint  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Colonial  Office,  whether  under  your  authority.  Sir,  or  indeed  that  of  any 
of  your  predecessors.  The  days  have  long  gone  by  when  any  such  complaint  could 
justly  be  made.  The  Resolution  really  seems  to  me  to  be  only  one  arising  as  a 
consequence  of  more  recent  developments,  especially  during  the  war,  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions.  These  developments,  which 
we  are  all  aM  are  of,  and  which  I  need  not  specify  now  in  detail,  have  been  undoubtedly 
ofi  the  most  important  and  interesting  character.     I  suppose  future  historians  will 
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point  to  this  period  as  being,  in  respect  of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire,  one  of 
the  most  vital  periods  of  our  Imperial  development.  What  has  been  achieved  now  is 
recof'nition  of  equality  of  status  as  between  the  various  States  which  form  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Equality  of  status,  we  all  know  perfectly  well,  does  not  involve  any 
claim  on  our  part  to  equality  in  respect  of  population,  of  wealth,  or  of  power.  Well, 
I  do  not  think  the  time  has  arrived  now  when  any  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by 
discussing  the  details  which  would  be  involved  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Resolution.  That  can  only  be  done,  to  my  mind,  by  referring  the  question,  as  is  done 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Resolution,  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  But  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  view  taken  that  incidentally  the  effect  which  the  changes  M^liich  are 
foreshadowed  here  will  have  upon  the  position  and  the  status  of  the  Governor-General 
of  any  of  the  Dominions  is  an  important  one,  and  I  think  the  change  will  be  one  in 
the  right  direction.  The  net  effect  of  it,  in  a  word,  will  be  that  ohe  Governor- 
General  will  become  really  what  he  should  be  in  the  Dominions,  namely,  the  Viceroy. 
He  Avill  represent  the  Crown  in  the  Dominions,  as  the  King  represents  the  Crown  in 
the  Mother-country.  He  will  represent  the  King,  and  not  be,  as  he  has  largely  been 
hitherto,  an  official,  even  though  an  exaHed  official,  of  one  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ments. No  doubt,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  would  be  great  difficulties  in  detail 
in  carrying  it  out,  and  these  would  have  to  be  discussed  and  dealt  with ;  but  on 
broad  general  grounds,  I  think,  Sir,  you  will  agree  with  us  that  this  Resolution 
embodies  only  the  natural  sequence  of  events,  the  logical  and  natural  outcome  of  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  now,  and  which  are  of  this  most  highly  interesting 
character  in  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire.     I  support  the  Resolution. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  Mr.  Long,  perhaps  this  Resolution  prima  facie  does  not 
affect  India  at  the  present  moment,  because  I  recognise  that  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  in  many  essential  respects  different  from  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  But  we  have  still  the  fact  that  the  recent 
developments  include  the  inclusion  of  India  by  a  separate  representative  in  the 
Imperial  Cabinet.  I  was  glad  to  have  Sir  Robert  Borden's  assurance  that  the 
Resolution  now  proposed  is  in  no  way  intended  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  one  we 
passed  last  year ;  and  all  I  want  to  say  at  this  stage  is  this — that  in  developing  the 
administrative  arrangements  and  channels  of  communication  that  are  referred  to  in 
the  Resolution  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  position  of  India  as  it  exists 
now  in  reference  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  that,  in  making  these  arrange- 
ments, some  modification  should  be  made  of  the  relations  now  existing  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Government  in  this  country. 

[Jfr.  Lloyd  here  took  his  seat  at  the  Conference.] 

CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  Lloyd,  would  you  like  to  say  anything  on  this  Resolution  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  Is  there  anyone  else  to  speak  ?     Is  the  discussion  closing  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  All  the  other  Prime  Ministers  have  spoken. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  I  will  say  a  Avord  or  two  until  Dr.  Lloyd  gets  a  grip  of  it  and 
my  only  reason  for  doing  so  is  the  very  great  importance  of  the  Resolution  now  under 
the  consideiation  of  the  Conference.  Its  importance,  as  has  been  so  fittingly  said, 
lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  equal  status  of  the  Dominions  with  that  of  the  Mother- 
country.  Undoubtedly  with  us  in  Canada,  and  I  presume  it  is  equally  true  of  the 
other  Dominions,  there  has  been  a  great  growth  of  national  sentiment  and  national 
spirit  during  the  war.  That  national  sentiment  and  national  spirit,  however,  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  unity — of  the  maintenance  of  the  unity — of  the 
Empire.  The  proposal  now  under  consideration;  if  given  effect  to,  will  be  a  recognition 
of  that  national  spirit,  and  I  believe  will  be  accepted  as  such  and  appreciated  as  such. 
Every  recognition  we  can  give  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Dominions,  consistent 
with  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  Avill,  I  believe,  prove 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  Dominions,  and  in  the  long 
run  will  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  the  Empire  together.  This  war  has  shown  that 
the  largest  liberty  is  compatible  witli  the  greatest  unity  in  purpose  and  in  action,  and 
I  believe  the  change,  when  brought  about,  will  furthei-  promote  that  i-esult.  As  Sir 
Rol)ert  Borden  and  Mr.  Burton  have  so  well  said,  it  is  the  logical  result  of  the  events 
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of  the  past  few  years,  and  it  is  probably  another  step  in  the  natural  development  of 
an  Imperial  constitution  which  under  our  very  elastic  system  may  Ixj  modiiied  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  as  that  situation  develops. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  Mr.  T^ong,  I  may  say  I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the 
Resolution  as  now  drafted.  I  was  a  little  hesitant  about  the  original  Resolution,  as  I 
thought  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  it  a  sub-department  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
Department,  and  probably  the  last  state  would  have  been  worse  than  the  first.  Rut 
in  the  form  which  it  now  takes,  that  something  should  be  done  towards  considering 
the  general  channels  of  communication,  not  only  between  the  Dominions  and  the 
Homeland,  but,  I  take  it,  between  one  Dominion  and  the  other,  I  think  it  will  give 
some  formal  shape  to  the  recognition  of  what  Newfoundland  has,  even  though  it  is 
80  small — that  is,  a  national  sentiment. 

Su-  RORERT  RORDEN  :  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  And  so  strong  is  it  tiiat  we  have  never  been  able  to  convince 
ourselves  that  we  should  join  the  great  neighbour  Dominion.  Small  as  we  are,  we  still 
have  a  national  sentiment,  and  not  less  so  that  we  respect  the  great  Dominions  ;  but 
still  we  feel  that  we  want  to  keep  in  actual,  close,  and  direct  contact  with  the  great 
Mother-country.  I  do  not  think  I  can  usefully  add  anything  more.  I  think  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

CHAIRl^IAN  :  Does  any  other  member  of  the  Conference  wish  to  add  anything  ? 

Mr.  COOK  :  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  concur  absolutely  in  the  proposals  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Conference.  It  is  an  incident  in  the  evolution  which  is 
constantly  going  on  in  our  relations.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  something  of  this 
kind  is  inevitable,  and  the  chief  feature  of  the  Resolution  is  that  it  proposes  a 
practical  step  for  the  solution  of  the  whole  question. 

I  should  imagine  the  Prime  Minister  will  find  that  he  is  very  overburdened  at 
present,  and  certainly  not  able  to  take  upon  his  shoulders  all  that  now  devolves  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  What  I  think  will  have  to  be  done  is  that 
you  will  have  to  set  yourselves  to  a  definition  of  the  cases  about  which  there  shall  be 
consultation  and  direct  communication  between  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  States 
and  the  Prime  Minister  here.  Otherwise,  you  will  be  making  the  Prime  Minister 
just  that  same  conduit-pipe  which  we  find  in  the  Colonial  Ofiice.  A  huge  section  of 
our  correspondence  overseas  has  no  specific  relation  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  his 
Department,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  regards  such  matters  the  channels  might 
very  well  remain  where  they  are.  Rut  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  larger, 
higher,  and  more  important  class  of  questions  as  to  which  there  should  be  the 
closest  possible  inter-relation  between  the  Prime  Minister  of  Rritain  and  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  outlying  Dominions.  There  I  think  will  be  your  task — in  defining 
what  that  class  of  cases  is,  and  so  relieving  the  Prime  Minister  here  of  all  the 
detail  work  which  is  now  performed,  and  on  the  whole  performed  well,  by  the 
Colonial  Ofiice. 

I  should  only  like  to  say,  with  regard  to  one  or  two  naval  matters  lately,  that 
after  the  Naval  Roard  of  Australia  trying  the  Navy  direct  here  and  getting  no  result 
or  satisfaction,  I  got  the  Prime  Minister  to  send  these  matters  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  we  had  very  prompt  despatch.  And  thei-efore  I  think  that  that  machinery, 
though  perhaps  it  could  be  burnished  up  a  little,  would  still  be  necessary  for  dealing 
with  the  detailed  administration  of  the  outer  Dominions,  while  reserving  for  the 
Prime  Minister  that  other  class  of  correspondence  on  cases  which  have  to  do 
with  the  policy  of  the  Empire  generally.  I  concur  absolutely  with  the  proposition, 
Mr.  Long. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Long,  in  listening  to  the  discussion  to-day,  I  am 
very  much  struck  with  the  tremendous  change  of  public  opinion  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  11  years.  In  1907,  when  a  proposal  of  this  kind  was  up,  not 
quite  of  the  same  nature,  it  did  not  meet  with  very  much  support,  although  an 
adjustment  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  between  the  Colonial 
Ofiice  and  oversea  countries  which  proved  to  be  very  ettective,  and  indeed  in  many 
respects  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  system. 

U    t)2yr.— Pro  12  L 
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I  want  to  add  ray  word  of  recognition  to  the  good  Avork  which  the  Colonial  Office 
throughout  so  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned,  has  done.  That  not  only  applies  to 
the  present' Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  hut  to  his  predecessors.  I  think  from 
tlie  point  of  view  of  tlie  work  of  the  Colonial  Office  none  of  the  oversea  countries 
have  had  any  reason  for  complaint  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  they  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  be  satisfied  with. 

In  1911,  again,  proposals  in  a  similar  direction  to  these,  submitted  by  me,  were 
met  with  practically  nothing  but  opposition,  and  it  all  goes  to  show  that  what  we  are 
doing  now  is,  in  my  opinion,  tentative.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  sitting  at 
this  table  who  thinks  of  the  situation  in  its  prospective  development  who  believes  for 
one  moment  that  the  present  transference  of  some  of  the  work  connected  with  the 
oversea  countries  to  a  War  Cabinet  is  going  to  meet  the  aspirations  and  the  necessities 
of  the  oversea  countries  in  the  years  to  come.     I  for  one  do  not  believe  it.     On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  is  a  step  forward  which  is  acceptable,  but  it  is  not  going  to  stop 
there.     We  have  all  to  learn  yet,  in  the  years  that  are  coming  very  close  to  us,  what 
the  British  Government  and  British  people  are  going  to  do  in  connection  with  their 
own  governmental  affairs.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  as  a  public  man,  without 
putting  my  own  oar  into  the  boat  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Government  at  all, 
that  the  condition  of  things  which  exists  here   can   no   more  go  on  as  at  present 
than  we   can   go   on  under  the  system   which   existed   before   Ave   came   to   these 
Conferences  at  all.     There  are   great   changes   impending   through   necessity,  and 
those  changes,  which  are  perhaps  at  the  moment  only  in  the  air,  are  going  to  have 
a  material  effect  upon  the  construction  and  upon  the  system  that  the  Homeland  is 
going  to  apply  to  the  government  of  the  British  Isles  as  well  as  what  will  then  be 
best  for  the  oversea  countries.     I  think,  as  one  of  the  representatives  from  New 
Zealand,  I  Avould  be  absolutely  misleading  myself  and  misleading  the  people  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent  if  I  were  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  this  system  of  a  War 
Cabinet  is  completely  satisfactory.    I  think  it  is  not.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  satisfactory 
to  the  people  of  the  oversea  countries  that  representatives  who  are  entitled  to  go  to 
the  War  Cabinet,  should  come  here  after  the  lapse  of  ten  months  and  attend  the  War 
Cabinet  for  six  or  eight  weeks  and  then  go  away  for  another  nine  or  ten  months. 
They  are  treated  with  great  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  are  put  upon  an  equality 
with  the  statesmen  here,  which  is  a  tine  recognition  of  what   the  people  in  the 
outstanding  parts  of  the  Empire  are  reasonably  entitled  to,  and  in  that  respect  it 
is  deserving  of  the  very  greatest  recognition  by  us  as  public  men.     But  it  is  no 
good  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  coming  here  for  six  or  ten  weeks  out  of  the 
12  months  is  giving  the  people  in  the  oversea  countries  the  position  that  they  ought 
to  have  in  respect  of  Imperial  matters  concerning  themselves.     It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  our  people  to  tell  them  that  that  is  the  case.     You  come  here  after  a  lapse 
of  ten  months,  and  it  is  a  question  of  things  having  been  done  in  the  ten  months,  and 
you  cannot  undo  them,  and  it  is  useless  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  Ave  are  taking 
an  .active  part  in  the  shaping  of   our  destinies   in   a  War  Cabinet  when   Ave   are 
away  from  it  for  ten  months,  and  irre\'ocable  decisions  vitally  alfecting  the  Oversea 
Dominions  have  in  our  absence  been  definitely  settled  and  are  actually  operating. 
The  position  ansAvers  itself. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  This  does  not  profess  to  cure  that  disease. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  It  is  not  dealing  with  that  question. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  may  be  so,  but  I  am  quite  entitled  to  refer  to  it 
in  discussing  it,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  1  propose  to  do  so.  It  is  (juite  clear  to  me 
that,  Avhatever  the  effect  of  this  is  going  to  be,  no  Prime  Minister  Avho  has  ever  lived, 
or  is  living  at  the  present  moment,  can  undertake  these  duties  satisfactorily.  It  is  an 
impossibiUty.  I  agree  that  the  voice  of  the  Governments  in  the  overseas  countries 
should  go  direct  to  the  Prime  :Minister  from  the  Prime  Ministers.  That,  I  think,  at 
this  junctur*!,  due  to  Avar  developments  gt^nerally,  is  a  necessity,  and  I  think  the 
motion  IS  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  not  opposing  the  motion-very  far  from  it ; 
but  tJiore  is  no  one  can  make  me  believe  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  with  the 
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multitudinous  and  overriding  duties  connected  with  his  office,  can,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  undertake  the  great  and  varied  work  which  the  Colonial  Office  has  been 
doing  for  years  past,  on  account'of  the  tremendous  ramifications  from  this  centre  right 
over  the  oversea  countries.  I  think  it  is  humanly  impossible  for  any  man  to  Imj  able 
to  undertake  those  duties,  and  it  is  no  disrespect  to  the  present  holder  of  the  oiueo, 
who  is  a  gifted  man,  to  say  that  he  will  not  be  able,  any  more  than  any  other  man,  to 
carry  out  work  of  that  kind.  It  presupposes— and  it  is  far  better  to  say  so— that,  if 
effect  is  to  be  given  to  this  Resolution,  it  should  be  emphasised  that  there  should  be  a 
special  Minister  detailed  to  do  that  work.  And  when  you  come  to  a  specijil  Minister, 
who  is  to  be  the  special  Minister  ?  My  answer  is,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  If  you  are  to  have  a  special  Minister  to  deal  with  work  wliich  we  are  all 
familiar  with  from  our  point  of  view,  then  who  is  the  man  in  the  British  Government 
most  likely  to  be  that  special  Minister,  even  though  everything  does  not  percolate 
from  his  present  office  and  circulate  from  his  office  ?  We  are  blinding  ourselves  to 
the  real  position  if  we  suggest  that  the  Prime  Minister  can  deal  with  these  matters. 
I  say  he  cannot.  It  is  for  the  Prune  Minister  himself  to  say,  when  it  comes  before 
the  War  Cabinet,  whether  he  thinks  he  can  do  it  or  not,  but  I  respectfully,  but 
emphatically,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  not  feasible  in  ray  opinion. 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  further  than  to  say  this — that  in 
niy  opinion  we  are  only  at  the  l>eginning  of  what  requires  to  be  done  for  the  British 
Empire.  Those  young  nations  out  there  have  got  their  own  ideas  of  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place,  in  the  last  few  years  particularly,  and  those  people,  who  are 
going  in  the  future  to  take  their  share  in  the  cost  of  Naval  protection,  and  who 
are  taking  upon  themselves— and  properly  and  rightly  so— the  cost  of  the  Armies 
which  have  been  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  preserve  the  British  Empire 
—  those  people,  who  know  we  are  going  to  live  in  a  new  world  from  the  pomt  of  view 
of  trade  protection  and  consolidation,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  Empu-e  protection, 
know  that  they  have  got  in  the  future  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  of  money  every  year, 
while  preserving  inviolate  their  own  autonomy,  which  is  their  preserve  and  their 
preserve  only,  and  they  will  allow  no  one  else  to  interfere  with  it— those  people  know 
that  in  the  future  they  will  have  to  provide  for  Naval  defence  alone,  probably 
millions  a  year,  and  they  are  never  going  to  be  content  to  do  that  without  practical 
representation  of  the  people  themselves,  and  they  are  never  going  to  do  it  without 
their  public  men  being  in  a  position  to  discuss  matters  publicly,  in  the  light  of  day, 
and  in  the  Press,  giving  the  people  generally  throughout  the  country  they  represent 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done.  They  are  never  going  to  Im)  parties,  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come,  to  taking  up  their  share  of  the  responsibilities— which  they 
are  prepared  to  do— under  a  system  which  gives  them  no  real  continuous  voice,  and 
under  which  they  are  bound 

Mr.  HUGHES:  This  will  involve  them  in  no  responsibility  whatever  which 
does  not  fall  upon  them  now.     I  would  not  vote  for  it  if  it  did. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  You  cannot  tell  what  may  happen.  I  think  your 
Resolution  is  right,  and  I  am  not  opposing  it.  But  I  am  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  going  to  stop  there. 

Mr.  COOK  :  We  shall  not  stop  for  about  500  years. 

Sh-  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Perhaps  not  then. 


Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  *  *  *  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  Conference  further  than  to  say  that  the  natural  evolution  which  is  going  on  is 
bringuig  right  up  the  necessity  for  changes.  I  think  Mr.  Hughes's  motion  is  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  giving  it  support,  like  other 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  that  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  imply  that  there  is 
any  want  of  confidence  on  my  part  in  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
•  or  the  Colonial  Office,  or  any  want  of  satisfaction  with  the  work  it  has  done  in  i\M 
years  which  are  past. 
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CHAIRMAN :  Before  this  Resolution  is  adopted  by  the  Conference,  I  hope  the 
Conference  will  allow  me  to  say,  very  briefly,  a  word  or  tvvo  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside  for  the  time  being.  Of  course  this 
motion  is  really  one  for  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  not  any  other  member  of 
the  Government,  to  express  a  definite  opinion  upon,  and  tlierefore  all  I  can  say 
will  be  connected  with  my  branch  of  the  case  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 

for  the  moment. 

First,  I  should  like  to  say  how  gratefully  I  acknowledge  tlie  references  which 
have  been  made  to  this  Department.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  personal 
references  to  myself,  but  I  attach  much  greater  value  to  the  references  to  the  Depart- 
ment, because  I  can  speak,  perhaps  with  more  definite  knowledge  than  anybody  else, 
of  the  immense  labour  and  trouble  that  every  member  of  this  Department  takes  to 
act  in  conformity  \^-ith  the  obvious  wishes  of  the  great  Dominions,  and  not  only  that, 
but  to  co-operate  with  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  in  strengthening  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  Empire  as  a  whole  stands.  And,  therefore,  I  know  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  them  to  feel  that  their  labours  have  not  been  in  vain. 

As  regards  this  question  of  what  I  may  call  the  consequential  clianges  in  the 
form  and  machinery  of  Government,  the  Colonial  Office  is  in  entire  accord  with  the 
views  held  by  the  members  of  the  Conference — and  I  think  held  very  generally^ 
that  it  Avould  be  to  act  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  the 
quiet  steady  evolution  of  the  Empire,  if  we  were  to  think  that  machinery  which  was 
sufficient  10,  15,  or  20  years  ago  would  be  sufficient  after  the  great  change  in  the 
Empire  which  has  taken  place  not  only  since  the  war  but  wiiich  was  taking  place 
before  the  war.  And  in  proof  of  this  I  may  say  that  we  have  had  this  matter  under 
consideration  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  full  of  difficulties.  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  point  out  many  difficulties,  which  do  not  occur  in  this  Resolution,  had  it 
remained  in  its  original  form.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible— and  perhaps  I 
may  remind  the  Conference,  very  respectfully,  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  since  1895,  and  I  have  served  under  four  Prime  Ministers,  and  therefore 
I  speak  with  some  small  experience 

Mr.  COOK  :  That  was  the  year  in  which  I  first  took  office. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  is  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  am  afraid.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  peace  time,  quite  as  much  as  in  war  time,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country  to  do  the  actual  work  of  representation  of  the  Dominions  in 
the  Government  here  at  home.  I  am  convinced  of  that.  His  work  has  been  growing 
of  late  years  immensely.  Where  he  was  called  upon,  when  I  first  joined  the  Cabinet, 
to  speak  once  or  twice  a  week,  he  is  now  called  upon  to  speak  almost  daily  upon  a 
whole  variety  of  subjects,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  all  the  strings  in  his  hand,  and 
to  be  able  to  control — and  has  to  control — the  general  administration.  And  to  expect 
him  to  undertake  the  immense  volume  of  work  which  still  attaches  to  the  Colonial 
Office  in  connection  with  the  Dominions  would,  I  am  sure,  be  impossible. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  case  which  I  am  sure  Prime  Ministers  would 
wish  me  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  Governors- General.  Of  course,  any  change  of 
this  kind  must  materially  affect  them,  probably  more  than  anybody  else,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  here  will  agree  that  nothing  definite  ouglit  to  be  said  or  done 
until  we  have  been  able  to  communicate  with  them  and  place  the  facts  before  them. 
I  ventured  to  write  to  the  Governors-General,  in  accordance  with  my  usual  practice 
—I  write  to  them  every  week— I  wrote  to  them  some  little  time  ago  telling  them 
that  I  thought  there  was  a  desire  for  a  change,  and  indicating,  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
the  sort  of  lines  along  which  I  thought  those  proposals  would  run,  and  also  what  my 
own  views  were.  Of  course,  there  has  not  been  time  to  hear  from  them  yet,  but, 
no  doubt,  I  shall  have  their  views  before  long.  I  think  myself  that  changes  are 
necessary,  and  I  have  already  told  the  Prime  Minister  so— indeed  I  have  given  him  a 
statement  making  suggestions  of  my  own-and  I  shall  be  ready  to  discuss  them 
whenever  the  question  is  raised  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  or  to  discuss  them  at 
any  tmie  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Conference— not  in  the  Conference  itself,  but 
privately  if  they  so  wish.  My  sole  desire  is  the  same  as  theirs  is— that  such  changes 
a.s  are  necessary  shall  be  made  in  a  way  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  Empire  as  a  whole  rests. 
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CHAIRMAN— co»^ 

I  hope  the  Conference  will  forgive  me  for  making  these  few  remarks,  and, 
having  made  them,  I  will  put  the  Resolution  to  the  Conference,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  prepared  to  adopt  it  unanimously. 

The  Resolution  was  then  farried  unanimously  as  follows  :  — 

"  (1)  That  this  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  development  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Dominions  necessitates  such  a  change  in  administrative  arrangements  and  in 
the  Channels  of  Communication  between  their  Governments  as  will  bring 
them  more  directly  in  touch  with  each  other. 

•'  (2)  That  the   Imperial  War   Cabinet  be    invited   to  give  immediate 


c 


.'.onsideration  to  the  creation  of  suitable  machinery  for  this  purpose, 


»'•;;:- 


•  Note. — After  discussion  at  the  Imperial   War  Cabinet,  the  following   resolutions   were  passed   on 

30th  July  :— 

I. — (1)  The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominionrt,  as  members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  have  the 
right  of  direct  communication  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
vice  versa. 

(2)  Such  communications  should   l>e  confined  to  questions  of  Cabinet  importance.     The  Prime 

Ministers  themselves  are  the  judges  of  such  questions. 

(3)  Telegraphic  communications  between  the  Prime  Ministers  should,  as  a  rule,  be  conducted 

through  the   Coh>uial   Office  machinery,  but  this  will  not  exclude  the  adoption  of  more 

direct  means  of  communication  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
ir.  In  order  to  secure  continuity  in  the  work  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  a  permanent  menus  of 
consultation  during  the  War  on  the  more  important  questions  of  common  interest,  the  J'rime 
Minister  of  each  Dominion  has  the  right  to  nominate  a  Cabinet  Minister,  either  as  a  resident  or 
visitor  in  Loudon,  to  represent  him  at  meetings  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  to  be  lield  regularly 
between  the  pleiuiry  sessions. 
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THIRTEENTH   DAY. 


Friday,  19th  July  1918. 


The  Impekial  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  ax  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Cave,  K.C,  M.P.,  Secretary  of   State  for 

Home  Affairs. 
The  Right  Honourable  C.  Addison,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Reconstruction. 
The  Right  Honourable  Ian  Macphbrson,  M.P.,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for 

War. 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 

Canada. 

The  Honourable  N.  W.  Roweil,  K.C,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Neic  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Simth  Africa. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Netcfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Major-General  His  Highness  The  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E. 
The  Honourable  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  K.C,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.    E.   J.    Harding,    C.M.G.,    Junior    Assistant    Secretary    to    the 
Conference. 

There  were  also  present: 

Sir  G.  V.tFiDDES,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,   Permanent   Under-Secretary  of   State   for 

the  Colonies. 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  H.  Heath.  K.C.B.,  M.V.O.,  Second  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Sir  T.  L.    Heath,  K.C.B.,  K.CV.O.,   F.R.S.,   Joint   Permanent   Secretary   of 

the  Treasury. 
Sir   E.  Trolp,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary,  Home  Office. 
Sir  Almeric  Fitzroy,  K.C.B.,  K.CV.O.,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Sir  E.  R.  Henry,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  Metropolis. 
Surgeon -General  Sir  William  Norman,  K.C.B.,  Medical    Director-General  of 

the  Navy. 
Lieut.-General  T.  H.  J.  C  Goodwin,  CB.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,    Director-General, 

Army  Medical  Services. 
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Brigadier-General   B.  E.  W.  Childs,  C.M.G.,  Director    of   Personal   Services, 

War  Office. 
lirigadier-General  E.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  G.H.Q.  Forces  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Evans,  C.B.E.,  Admiralty. 

Mr.  L.  CuRisTiE,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canfula. 
Sir  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Lieut.-Colonel  G.  Raffan,  Australian  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 

And  Pri\at.e  Secretaries. 


Lnperial  Mineral  Resources  Boreau. 


CHAIRMAN :  The  next  subject  is  one  which  was  first  on  the  agenda.  It  is 
only  the  financial  question  regarding  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau.  The 
Committee  have  met,  and  they  present  the  original  Memorandum*  in  an  amended 
foi'm.  Clause  7  is  struck  out,  and  a  new  clause  substituted  ;  and  additional  words  are 
added  to  clause  8.  The  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  is  unable  to  be  present, 
as  he  has  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  Sir  Thomas  Heath  is  here  in  his 
place. 

Dr.  ADDISON :  We  discussed  this,  Mr.  Long,  as  you  suggested  last  time,  at  the 
Committee,  and  the  results  of  our  conference,  and  of  a  conference  which  I  had  with 
Sir  George  Perley  on  behalf  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  are  represented  in  the  modified 
Memorandum.  Substantially  the  point  is  that  the  Dominions  did  not  see  their  way 
to  being  tied  to  contributing  a  certain  amount,  and  it  was  suggested  that  we  should 
leave  it  on  the  lines  of  Sir  James  Stevenson's  report.  The  Dominions  were 
willing  to  contribute  on  the  lines  suggested  in.  the  original  Memorandum,  so  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  we  should  recommend  to  the  Conference  that  the  normal 
expenses  of  the  Bureau  should  be  met  out  of  funds  contributed  by  the  Imperial 
Government  up  to  10,000/.,  together  with  such  contributions  from  the  Oversea 
Governments  as  they  might  l)e  prepared  to  make.  That  loaves  the  whole  contribution 
the  same  as  it  was  before — the  half  of  20,000/. — and  that  leaves  it  open  to  the 
Dominions  to  conti'ibute  as  may  be  arranged  individually,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years'  working  the  matter  is  to  be  reviewed.  The  amended  Memorandum  also  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  to  be  furnished  to  each  of  the  Oversea 
Governments.  And  the  amendments  are  provided  for  in  the  revised  form  of  the 
Resolution  which  is  suggested. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Does  any  member  of  the  Conference  desire  to  make  any  comment, 
or  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  This  is  the  report  of  the  Committee,  is  it  not  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  Yes ;  what  wo  have  now  before  us — the  amendments — are  the 
result  of  reference  of  this  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  This  is  Dr.  Addison's  revised  Memorandum  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  very  satisfactory.  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  it. 

CHAIRMAN  :  What  is  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  clause  6  ? 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  It  is  an  altered  form  of  words — strike  out  "  a  Charter  of  "  and 
put  in  "  by  Royal  Charter."     It  is  the  same  thing. 

Sir  THOMAS  HEATH :  I  understand  that  this  arrangement  ties  the  Imperial 
Government  during  those  three  years. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  It  does  not  tie  them,  but  that  is  the  understanding. 

Sir  THOMAS  HEATH :  The  Government  is  not  tied  to  more  than  10,000/.  a 
year  for  an  experimental  period  of  three  years. 

•  See  pp.  236-238. 
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Dr  ADDISON  •  I  do  not  say  the  period  of  three  years  is  experimental,  because 
it  was  agreed  that  it  was  not  suggested  that  the  Bureau  should  be  an  experiment  for 
three  y^rs  If  you  have  only  a  body  which  is  going  to  live  tor  three  years  you  will 
not  ffet  such  good  work  as  if  it  is  going  to  have  some  security  of  existence.  It  hmits 
it  financially  to  10,000/.  for  three  years,  but  it  does  not  say  what  will  happen  after 

J. 'Li 

Sir  THOMAS  HEATH :  And  then  the  question  will  be  decided.  I  think  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  agree  to  that,  because  that  is  the  amount  which 
was  agreed  upon  originally— half  of  20,000/.  But  I  am  sure  he  would  not  go  further 
than  that. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  Just  at  this  date. 

Mr.  HOWELL :  There  are  one  or  two  observations  I  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  regard  to  our  position  in  view  of  the  statement  by  Mr.  Meighen  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference  on  July  15th.*  We  do  not  feel  that  this  Bureau  can  render  quite 
the  service  that  others  think  it  can.  We  think  its  chief  value  would  be  in  the 
statistical  information  which  it  would  gather,  and  that  would  ultimately  come  under 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau,  if  established  pursuant  to  the  Resolution  of  the 
Conference.!  At  the  same  time,  action  was  taken  a  year  ago,  and  in  the  meantime 
all  the  Governments  liave  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  Resolution  of  a  year  ago,  and  the 
other  Governments  concerned  feel  that  tlie  matter  should  be  gone  on  with.  We 
therefore  accept  this  modified  proposal  as  embodied  in  the  Memorandum  and 
Resolution  now  before  the  Conference.  But  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  feel  we 
must  say  that  our  position  is  that  this  three  year  period  is  experimental — that  is  to 
say,  so  far  as  our  attitude  to  the  Bureau  is  concerned.  In  the  meantime  it  may 
develop  a  sphere  of  activity  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  should  continue 
to  enjoy  support.  But  the  reason  we  have  suggested  the  change  in  the  financial 
basis  is  because  of  that  general  view  which  Mr.  Meighen  expressed.  I  have  not 
been  personally  in  touch  with  the  matter,  and  have  only  given  what  I  understand  to 
l)e  the  view  formed  by  my  colleague,  who  gave  more  particular  attention  to  the 
matter. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Does  anybody  else  wish  to  offer  any  observations  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  wish  to  say  one  word  about  clause  7.  I  think  the 
organisation  which  is  about  to  be  set  up  here  will  prove  very  valuable,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  our  country  will  appreciate  very  much  what  has  been  done  here, 
and  that,  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  being  of  use  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  this 
organisation  in  connection  with  mineral  resources  will  be  very  valuable  to  all  the 
people  in  our  country  who  take  an  interest  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  only  thing  I 
notice  about  clause  7  is  the  indeflniteness  of  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
if  we  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  organisation  which  is  going  to  be  set  up  here, 
with  technical  men  at  the  requisite  salaries,  and  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  benefit  of 
their  scientific  knowledge,  we  each  ought  to  be  prepared  to  give  our  fair  proportion 
of  it.  To  leave  it  open  what  amount  any  one  country  will  give — because  one  country 
may  decide  to  give  2,000/.,  and  another  may  give  nothing — does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  best  way  to  bring  about  cohesion  and  usefulness  in  connection  with  the  w^ork 
of  the  Empire.  I  accept  this  proposal,  as  it  is  put  forward,  but  I  do  not  quite  like  it, 
as  it  is,  in  one  respect,  too  indefinite. 

Tfie  Resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  put  to  the  Conference,  and  carried  unani- 
mously, as  follows : — 

"  The  Imperial  War  Conference,  having  considered  the  Memorandum  by 
the  Minister  of  Reconstruction  on  tlie  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau,  as 
amended,  agrees  that  the  number  of  representatives  of  the  mineral,  mining, 
and  metal  industries  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Bureau  should  be  increased 
from  four  (as  originally  agreed)  to  six.  The  Conference  further  approves  the 
proposal  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  as  set  out  in  paragraph  6  of  the 
Memorandum  and  the  proposals  in  paragraphs  7  and  8  as  to  the  allocation  of 
expenditure." 


See  pp.  118-119.  t   See  Re8olutiou  VII  f. 
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Preference  to  Empire  Raw  Materials  in  Government  Contracts. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  next  subject  is  Preference  to  Empire  Raw  Materials  in 
Government  Contracts,  raised  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  have  just  noticed,  Mr.  Long,  that  I  am,  to  a  certain  extent, 
responsible  for  this,  inasmuch  as  reference  was  made  to  it  in  a  cablegram  sent  in 
reply  to  a  cable  sent  from  your  oflSce  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  asking  if 
there  were  any  subjects  of  special  concern  which  they  desired  to  be  brought  l)efore 
the  Conference.  This  is  one  of  them,  and  it  is  following  up  the  theory  of  preference 
of  which  we  have  heard  a  very  great  deal  lately.  And  it  reminds  me  of  some  com- 
plaints that  were  made  last  year  by  a  representative  of  Canada,  that  the  Imperial 
authorities  had  on  certain  occasions  gone  outside  the  Empire  for  commodities  which 
they  required — sometimes  for  war  purposes,  and  in  certain  cases  before  the  war — 
when  those  commodities  were  within  the  countries  of  the  Empire  itself. 

In  New  Zealand  what  we  have  done  is  this — ^and  it  was  agreed  to  in  a  Cabinet 
resolution — that  where  the  New  Zealand  Government  require  materials,  such  as  for 
public  works  or  for  the  Government  railways,  or  for  the  Postal  Department,  or  any 
other  Department  in  the  State,  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  those  commodities  or  articles 
in  British  countries  they  should  always  be  so  obtained  without  going  outside.  That 
is  the  system  we  have  followed,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  that  that  system 
is  in  operation  in  Great  Britain.  Speaking  of  a  subject  wMch  has  been  before  the 
Conference  quite  recently,  the  subject  of  meat  supplies,  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  Imperial  Government  has  been  going  outside  the  Empire  for  part  of  its  meat, 
and  we  liave  the  best  possible  reascm  to  believe  that  the  meat  might  have  been 
obtained  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  well  known 
to  be  the  case  at  the  present  time — I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  whole  subject 
again — that  the  stores  in  London  are  full  of  meat  imported  from  outside  the  Empire, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the  Empire  the  stores  are 
blocked  with  meat  and  are  unable  to  hold  any  more.  That  is  one  instance,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  principle  could  be  laid  down  that,  where 
supplies  are  required,  if  those  supplies  are  obtainable  within  the  countries  of  the 
British  Empire — within  any  one  of  the  countries  of  the  British  Empire,  it  does  not 
matter  which — those  supplies  should  be  obtained  there.  I  do  not  say  that  an  extreme 
price  should  be  given.  That,  of  course,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If 
supplies  can  only  be  obtained  within  the  Empire  at  an  exorbitant  price,  then  I  say 
the  British  Government  is  justified  in  going  outside.  I  admit  that  straight  away. 
But,  other  things  being  equal,  I  do  say  this — that  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
supplies  requu-ed  within  our  own  countries,  then  those  supplies  should  be 
obtained  accordingly.  That  is  what  was  in  my  mind  when  I  drafted  the  cablegram 
from  New  Zealand,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  same  opinion  now. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Does  any  other  member  wish  to  make  any  observations  ? 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  May  I  ask  Mr.  Massey  one  question  ?  I  notice  in  the  agenda 
paper  that  your  subject  is  called  Preference  to  Empire  Raw  Materials.  You  do  not 
confine  yourself  to  that  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Not  at  all. 

CHAIRMAN  :  You  do  not  propose  to  move  a  Resolution  this  time  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Well,  if  you  will  give  me  a  few  minutes  I  will  draft  one. 
Meantime  the  discussion  can  go  on. 

\^At  this  point  Mr.  Rotcell  entered  the  Conference  room.'] 

CHAIRMAN  :  We  are  on  this  question  of  Government  contracts,  Mr.  Rowell. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  Has  any  Resolution  been  moved  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  Not  yet.  Mr.  Massey  may  move  one  presently.  He  has 
suggested  that  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  Empire-groAvn  and  produced  articles 
of  all  kinds,  provided  it  can  be  done  on  reasonable  terms. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  I  do  not  object  to  the  general  proposal.  The  question  is,  how 
are  you  going  to  work  it  out  ?     It  appeals  to  us  in  its  general  aspect. 
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Mr.  MASSEY  :  We  do  it  m  our  own  country. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  will  give  a  typical  case  of  what  we  do  in  New  Zealand, 
and  I  am  not  egotistical  enough  to  suggest  that  our  example  ought  to  he  followed  by 
other  countries,  because  I  recognise  that  other  countries  will  do  whatever  they  please, 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  affairs.  But  some  years  ago  we  invited  tenders 
for  a  large  quantity  of  rails,  and  our  then  High  Commissioner  invited  Great  Britain 
and  Continental  countries  to  send  in  tenders  for  those  rails ;  and,  when  the  prices 
came  in,  the  price  quoted  from  Germany  was  about  27s.  Gd.  per  ton  lower  than 
the  price'  from  Britain.  Well,  the  British  manufacturers  were  asked  if  they  would 
reduce  their  price  in  order  to  keep  it  within  the  British  Empire ;  but  they  would  not 
do  so.  Nevertheless,  we  gave  the  British  people  the  order  all  the  same,  and  we  gave 
it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  trade  within  the  Empire. 

Now,  that  was  about  ten  years  ago,  long  before  the  war  started,  and  it  is  no 
novel  idea  that  we  are  discussing  now.     We  are  not  merely  suggesting  now,  as  the 
result  of  this  calamitous  war,  that  British  trade  should  be  put  into  some  practical 
shape.     As  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  our  country,  we  make  it  an  absolute  rule, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  to  keep  our  trade,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government 
of  our  country,  away  from  countries  that  are  not  in  sympathy  with  us.     We  have 
been  doing  that  for  years,  and  we  propose  to  do  so  still.     But  if,  after  the  war  is  over, 
and  when  peace  comes,  there  is  going  to  be  a  happy-go-lucky^  system,  when  people 
have   forgotten  all  the  atrocities  connected  with  this  war,  of  accepting  the  lowest 
tender  even  from  an  enemy  country,  for  Government  contracts  particularly,  then  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  expect  the  ordinary,  sensible,  level-headed  person  who  is 
carrying  on  a  private  business  to  adopt  heroics  and   to   say   that   he   is   going   to 
give  orders   to  British   people  at  a  higher  price,  if  necessary,  than   he   is   to   the 
enemy.     Unless  there  is  some  absolute,  fixed   determination  on    the   part   of   the 
rulers  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire  to  inculcate  in   a  practical  form   the 
necessity   of  dealing  within   the   Empire  as   far   as  it   is   possible  to  do  so,  then, 
after  all,  what  is  the  good  of  our  men  sacrificing  their  lives  ?     If  when  this  war  is 
over  we  are  going  to  help  to  build  up  enemy  industries  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds 
extra  profit,  then,  in  my  opinion,  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  of  these  lives  will  have 
been  made  in  vain.     Because  after  all  why  are  we  determined  to  win  this  war  unless 
it  is  that  when  peace  comes  we  may  ensure  the  future  strength  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole  ?     That  is  what  we  are  all  working  for.     The  idea  of  concentrating  raw  materials 
and  metals  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire  is  all  with  a  view  to  enabling  manufacturers  in 
this  country  to  have  a  superior  position  to  that  of  the  enemy.     The  people  we  have 
got  to  fear — 1  say  this  advisedly — are  the  manufacturers  here.     If  after  the  war  is 
over,  they  are  going,  for  the  sake  of  an  extra  5  per  cent,  profit,  having  obtained  the 
advantages  of  centralising  our  raw  materials  and  metals  here — if  then,  under  the  manu- 
facturing process,  they  are  going  to  givfe  our  enemies— and  some  of  them,  I  am  afraid, 
will  do  so — a  position  superior  to  that  of  the  merchants  within  the  Empire  itself,  then 
it  looks  to  me  as  though  we  are  all  fighting  a  sort  of  illusory  combat  in  a  way  that  is 
going  in  the  future  to  act  detrimentally  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole.     I  agree  with 
Mr.  Massey  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Governments  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire 
to  set  an  example  to  the  private  people,  and  to  let  the  enemy,  when  peace  time  comes, 
clearly  understand  that  our  chief  business  is  to  try  to  create  a  practical  system  of 
preference  first  within  our  own  territories,  and  then,  by  means  of  reciprocal  treaties 
with  those  allied  and  friendly  countries  which  are  not  within  the  British  Empire. 
Our  business  is  to  set  up  a  strong,  fixed,  and  resolute  policy  of   the  Governments 
concerned,  and  most  certainly  not  to  assist  the  enemy  by  purchasing  from  them 
articles  which  we  can  get  from  our  own  countries  or  from  the  friendly  Allies  who  are 
working  with  us  now.     It  will  be  a  very  regrettable  thing  if  when  peace  time  comes, 
we  get  a  reversion  to  the  old  system  of  helping  Germany  to  dump  her  supplies  in  this 
c»untry,  so  that  the  manufacturers  here  will  buy  them  and  send  them  out  all  over 
the  Empire  to  be  used  by  the  people  overseas  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
helping  the  British  people.     I  think  that  policy  is  a  ruinous  one. 

We  can  have  little  or  no  influence  in  tlie  moulding  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  but  so  far  as  our.  pountry  is  concerned  there  is  no  question  about  it;  we  talk 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD— co»^. 

freely  of  what  we  think  about  a  policy  of  that  kind,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lie 
recognised  as  unsound  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  May  I  ask  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
Mr.  HEWINS  :  Well,  Mr.  Long,  you  know  this  subject  came  up  for  considera- 
tion by  yoiu'  Committee  on  Trade  Relations. 

CHAIRMAN  :  That  is  the  Committee  which  was  appointed  in  consequence  of 
Resolution  XXI.  of  last  year,* 

Mr.  HEWINS :  We  obtained  particulars  of  the  actual  practice  of  the  different 
departments  here,  and  took  them  into  consideration ;  and  we  agreed  upon  a  report, 
and  as  that  states  the  case  briefly  perhaps  I  had  better  read  it.  It  will  only  take 
about  three  minutes.     This  has  not  been  circulated  yet. 

"  The  Colonial  Conference  of  1902  unanimously  resolved  : — ■ 

"  '  That  in  all  Government  contracts,  whether  in  the  case  of  the  Colonial 
'  or  of  the  Imperial  Government,  it  is  desirable  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
'  products  of  the  Empire  should  lie  preferred  to  those  of  foreign  countries.' 
Even  before  1902  this  principle  was  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
Government  departments  in  this  country.  It  would  appear,  as  the  result  of 
inquiries  recently  made  by  the  Colonial  Office,  that  the  departments  which  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  placing  contracts  have  regularly  since  1902  given  a 
preference  to  Empire  products  by  means  of  administrative  action  whenever  it 
was  practicable  to  do  so.  During  the  War  some  departments,  such  as  the 
War  Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Pood,  have  been  reluctantly  compelled,  through 
difficulties  connected  with  tonnage  and  with  the  foreign  exchanges,  to  make 
purchases  in  foreign  markets  which  would  normally  have  l)een  made  within 
the  Empire.  These  unavoidable  departures  from  the  general  rule  do  not 
denote  any  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  1902  resolution. 

"  That  resolution  does  not  speak  of  raw  materials.  The  proposal  that  a 
preference  should  be  given  to  contractors  employing  Empire  raw  materials  is 
an  extension  of  the  principle  formulated  in  1902.  But  it  has  already  been 
recognised  by  the  Army  Council,  who  have  been  abl6  in  many  cases,  during 
the  War,  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  Empire  raw  materials  by  their  contractors. 
Other  departments  are  considering  how  their  forms  of  contract  can  be  modified, 
so  as  to  give  effective  preference  to  Emjnre  raw  materials.  We  consider  that 
the  desired  result  Avill  be  best  secured  by  action  on  these  lines.  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  as  to  the  employment  of  Empire  materials  would  give  satisfactory 
results.  It  would  be  difficult  to  insist  on  proofs  of  British  origin  in  the  case 
of  raw  materials  which  a  contractor  only  uses  in  small  quantities,  or  in  the 
case  of  semi-manufactured  materials  which  he  buys  in  the  open  market. 
Considerations  of  prices  and  quality  must  be  taken  into  account  when  foreign 
materials  offer  a  marked  advantage  in  either  respect.  An  absolute  embargo 
on  the  use  of  foreign  materials  would  probably  lead  to  friction  with  our  Allies. 
But  a  large  measure  of  preference  can  be  given  by  carefully  considercnl 
administrative  action  on  the  part  of  Government  departments.  It  is  believed 
that  their  example  would  have  an  important  effect  on  the  policy  of  municipal 
and  other  corporate  bodies,  and  would  thus  promote  substantially  the  develop- 
ment of  inter-Imperial  trade." 

10th  June  1918. 
That  is  the  Report. 

Mr.  BURTON:  I  am  very  much  interested  indeed  in  hearing  this  Report, 
because,  broadly  speaking,  it  rojilly  states  what  I  think  is  our  view  in  the  matter. 
The  general  principle  of  giving  preference  to  inter-Imperial  articles  is,  I  think,  one 
that  has  been  recognised.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  do  give  preference  in 
South  Africa ;  the  Union  of  South  Africa  gives  preference  to  all  British  goods,  and 
in  effect  it  is  a  very  substantial  preference. 

•  P.  7  of  [Cd.  8566.] 
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Mr.  HEWINS :  Very  valuable  indeed. 

Mr.  BURTON:  Now  tliat  is  a  policy  which  deals  with  British  goods  at  large. 

Mr.  MASSE Y  :  Customs,  you  mean. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Yes.  That  is  a  matter  you  can  deal  with  ;  that  is  a  question  of 
large  policy.  But  here  I  cannot  help  thinking  we  are  getting  on  to  altogether  too 
narrow  a  groimd  when  you  are  going  to  discuss  contracts  for  raw  inaterLal  only.  You 
have  only  to  think  for  a  moment,  and  to  get  into  details,  to  realise  what  it  is  going  to 
j3e.  What  is  going  to  be  the  preference  ?  Are  we  to  settle  upon  a  percentage 
preference,  or  on  a  definite  preference  to  all  Dominions  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  You  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Then  it  is  simply  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  by  each  Dominion 
separately. 

Mr.  MASSEY:  Exactly. 

Mr.  BURTON:  Well,  we  in  South  Africa,  in  addition  to  this  important 
preference  which  we  give  on  all  ]iritisli  goods,  have  adopted  what  is  set  forth  liere  as 
the  practice  of  the  British  Departments.  I  suppose  the  Department  which  I  am 
concerned  with  is  the  biggest  operator  there  is  in  those  ways  in  the  whole  of  the 
Union.  The  contracts  for  railway  and  harbour  mat^erial,  and  things  of  that  sort,  run 
into  millions  of  pounds,  and  we  endeavour  always  by  administrative  action  to  see  that 
contracts  are  kept  within  the  Empire.  But  I  am  very  much  in  accord  with  what  is 
said  here — that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule. 

Mr.  HEWINS:  You  cannot. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  You  cannot  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done.  We  have  had  cases,  such  as  are  mentioned  here,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
adhere  to  the  thing  generally ;  and  if  this  is  the  view  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
regard  to  the  practical  aspect  of  the  thing,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  agree  with  that  view, 
and  that  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with,  as  this  is,  on  the  detailed  ground  of  contracts 
for  raw  materials,  instead  of  on  grounds  of  general  policy  covering  the  Avhole  field. 
It  is  a  matter  which  each  Dominion  Government  must  be  left  to  deal  with  according 
to  its  circumstances.     I  do  not  see  very  well  how  we  can  go  further. 

Mr.  MASSEY^ :  No  one  suggests  anything   else.     It   is   recognised   that   each 
Government  must  act  on  its  own  judgment,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
hard  and  fast  rule.     But  I  find  in  the  last  two  Minutes,  looking  through  this  docu- 
ment, that  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1902  actually  passed  a  resolution  on  the  same 
lines  which  we  have  suggested  here  to-day — "that  in  all  Government   contracts, 
whether  in  the  case  of  the  Colonial  or  of  the  Imperial  Government,  it  is  desirable 
that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  products  of  the  Empire  should  be  preferred  to  those 
of  foreign  countries."     There  is  the  principle  laid  down  which  is  to  be  adhered  to  ; 
and  I  would  like  to  think  the  principle  had  been  adhered  to  in  every  case  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  I  am  doubtful. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Perhaps  it  was  not  practicable  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  do  not  say  that  preference  even  in  this  way  is  practicable  in 
every  case,  but  I  do  think  we  should  adhere  to  the  general  principhi,  and  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  notice,  in  reading  this  document  which  has  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  Hewins,  that  the  principle  is  emphasised  there ;  and  I  think  a  certain  amount 
of  good  will  have  been  done  by  this  matter  being  referred  to  a  Committee,  l)y  the 
circulation  of  this  Report,  and  by  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  about  it.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  Mr.  Long,  to  move  another  Resolution.  I'he  Resolution 
of  1902  stands. 

Mr.  HEWINS :  The  reports  which  we  got  in  show  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
preference  given  in  this  way,  but  you  could  extend  that  system  almost  indefinitely. 
It  IS  the  kind  of  thing  you  try  to  do ;  you  do  not  formulate  precise  defciils ;  you 
simply  do  it.  All  the  evidence  we  have  shows  there  is  very  great  willingness  here  to 
act  upon  that  principle,  and  my  opinion  is  that  you  can  give  very  good  preference 
in  that  way.  .?  ^         r 

♦  *  ... 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  had  not  this  report  in  my  hands  when  I  was  making 
my  observations  a  moment  ago,  but  I  want  to  remove  an  impression  which  is  evidently 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burton.  We  have  all  got  preference^we  have  had  it  in  New 
Zealand  in  operation  for  some  years,  and  we  have  it  with  Canada,  with  South  Africa, 
and  any  other  British  country  which  agrees  to  give  it  to  us.  But  what  I  want  to 
impress  upon  the  Conference  is  the  aspect  of  this  matter  in  another  form,  which  was, 
perhaps,  not  before  Mr.  Burton  when  he  was  discussing  this  matter.  This  matter 
of  Government  contracts  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system  of  preference  within  the 
Empire.  Before  the  war  Germany  was  beating  us  clean  out  of  sight,  notwithstanding 
our  preference.  In  what  way  did  they  do  it  ?  The  Germans  subsidised  steamers  to 
come  out  to  our  country,  which  created  a  reduction  of  freight,  and  the  reduction  was 
so  great  that  it  was  easier  for  the  people  in  Germany  to  compete  successfully  against 
the  British  people  than  it  was  for  the  British  people  to  compete  against  them,  even 
though  we  gave  them  preference.  And  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  to  guard 
against.  I  was  in  Sheffield  some  years  ago,  and  I  was  shown  an  importation  of 
German  goods  which  had  come  across  to  thih  country,  which  had  been  railed  free  to 
the  port  in  Germany,  carried  across  by  a  subsidised  German  steamer  at  a  nominal 
freight,  and  a  concession  of  25  per  cent,  was  given  on  the  railage  to  and  from  Sheffield 
by  a  British-owned  railway  company.  These  goods  were  sold  to  the  merchants  in 
Sheffield  at  such  a  price  that  they  were  able  to  resell  them  below  the  cost  price  of 
British  manufactured  goods  of  the  same  class.  We  have  got  to  recognise  that  after 
peace  comes,  if  they  get  a  chance,  the  enemy  will  adopt  these  methods  again,  and 
they  will  beat  us  every  time  unless  we  are  on  our  guard  and  take  precautions  and 
determine  that  they  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

CHAIRMAN  :  There  is  no  Resolution  required  then  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY:  No. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  discussion  will  be  sufficient.     That  completes  the  Agenda. 
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Monday,  22nd  July  1918. 


The  Imperial  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  RigM    Honourable   WALTER "  H.    LONG,    M.P.,  Secretary  of    State  for  the 

Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  G.  Cave,  K.C,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs. 

Caiuida. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  L.  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Honourable  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  of 

the  Naval  Service. 
The  Honourable  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Major-General  the  Honourable  S.  C.  Mewburn,  K.C,  Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence. 

Australia. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  J.  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The   Right    Honom-able    Sir   Joseph    Ward,    Bart.,    K.CM.G.,    Minister    of 
Finance. 

South  Africa. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

• 

Newfaundlaud. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Major-General  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E. 
The  Honourable  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  K.C,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.    E.    J.    Harding,    CM.G.,    Junior    Assistant    Secretary    to   the 
Conference. 

There  were  also  present: 

Sir  G.  V.  Fiddes,  G.CM.G.,  C.B.,   Permanent   Under-Secretary   of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 

The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Harcourt,  Chairman  of  the  Petroleum  Policy 

Committee. 
Sir  R.  H.  Brade,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Army  Council. 
•  Brigadier-General     B.    F.    BuRNETa^-HiTCHCOCK,    C.B.,     D.S.O.,     Director     of 

Mobilization,  War  Office. 
Mr.  E.  .1.  Foley,  Director  of  Military  Sea  Transport,  Ministry  of  Shipping. 
Su-  John  Cadman,  K.CM.G.,  Director  of  tlie  Petroleum  Executive. 
Mr.  J.  Pedder,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Home  Office. 
Mr.  J.  S.  RisLEY,  C.B.,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Office. 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Malkin,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  J.  FiscHEE  Williams,  C.B.E.,  Home  Office. 

Mr.    Percy    Ashley,    Assistant    Secretary,    Department    of     Industries    and 

Manufactures,  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  L.  Christir,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 
Sir  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Brigadier-General    T.    Griffiths,    C.M.G.,    D.S.O.,    Commanding    Australian 

Imperial  Force,  Administrative  Headquarters. 
Lieutenant- Commander  J.  G.  Latham,  Royal  Australian  Naval  Board. 
Brigadier-General   G.   S.    Richardson,   C.B.,  C.M.G.,    G.O.C.,  Administration 

New  Zealand  Expeditionary  Force. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 

And  Private  Secretaries. 


Naturalization. 

CHAIRMAN :  Now  we  go  to  Naturalization,  for  which  the  Home  Secretary 
iias  been  good  enough  to  come.  A  Memorandum*  has  been  prepared  by  the  Home 
Office,  and  a  Resolution. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  You  are  taking  my  Resolution  now  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  Yes.  Mr.  Massey's  Resolution  is :  "  This  Conference  is  of 
"  opinion  that  legislation  should  be  passed  throughout  the  Empire  restricting  for 
''  a  period  after  the  war,  so  far  as  in  the  circumstances  of  each  country  may  l)e 
"  possible,  the  naturalization  of  citizens  of  present  enemy  countries,  and  also 
"  preventing  them  from  becoming  entitled  to  any  form  of  political  rights,  or 
"  acquiring  land  or  mining  privileges."  That  is  moved  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand,  I  understand. 

111.  MASSEY  :  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  a  word  or  two  in  support  of  it.  I  do 
not  suppose.  Sir,  that  members  of  the  Conference  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  political  opinions  either  here  or  anywhere  else,  but  it  is  rather  a 
coincidence  that  since  I  placed  this  upon  the  Order  paper,  nearly  two  montlis  ago, 
quite  an  agitation  has  arisen  in  Great  Britain  upon  this  subject.  I  see  it  has  been 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  apparently  the  Government  are  prepared  to 
make  some  concessions.  It  has  been  discussed  at  sundry  public  meetings,  not  only 
in  London,  but  also  at  every  great  centre  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  each  case 
resolutions  have  been  agreed  to  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  controlling  in  some 
way  the  exercise  of  political  rights  by  present  enemy  aliens  in  the  period  after  the 
war.  Consequently  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  apology  for  bringing  the 
question  before  the  Conference. 

I  think  it  is  certain  that  every  member  of  the  Conference  knows  what  took  place 
in  the  days  before  the  war.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Empire  we  found  what  we  now  know  to  be  enemy  aliens,  who  were  there,  perhaps, 
for  their  own  particular  purposes,  perhaps  on  behalf  of  the  countries  to  wliich  they 
belonged — there  they  were  as  clerks  in  our  shipping  offices  and  our  wholesale  ware- 
houses, and  were  even  employed  by  local  governing  bodies  and  as  officials  in  the 
employ  of  the  British  Government.  There  is  no  secret  about  that,  after  the 
disclosures  which  have  taken  place  recently.  We  saw  them  as  waiters  in  our  clubs 
and  our  hotels,  not  only  scores,  but  thousands  of  them,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  picking 
up  information  which  was  afterwards  conveyed  back  to  Berlin.  We  saw  them 
employed  as  labourers  and  mechanics,  artisans,  and  so  on.  And  it  all  comes  Ijack  to 
the  laying  of  a  great  German  war  writer  who  was  encouraged  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment (I  refer  to  Treitschke),  who  expressed  this  opinion : — "  that  every  good  German 
subject  is  a  latent,  and,  if  need  be,  an  active  spy."  I  have  thought  of  that  a  good 
deal  many  a  time  since  the  war  started,  and  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  st^itement  made  by  that  gentleman.  Then  as  far  as  intrigues  were  concerned, 
we  have  only  to  take  notice  of  what  happened  in  our  own  countries — there  has  not 
been  a  country  in  the  Empire,  and  this  is  true  of  many  of  the  neutral  countries  as 

•  See  pp.  244-245. 
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well  but  certainly  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  Empire  where  German  intrigiie  has 
not  made  itself  felt,  not  only  during  the  war,  hut  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Everybody  knows  that.  My  friends  here  know  what  took  place  m  India.  The 
Germans  did  their  level  best  to  foment  trouble  among  the  native  population,  and  in 
some  places  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  unrest,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
natural  loyalty  of  the  Indian  people  prevented  them  taking  very  much  notice  of  what 
was  going  on.  We  have  had  them  in  America ;  we  have  read  of  it  in  the  past  before 
America  declared  itself  in  the  war,  and  we  have  had  them  since  then  trying  to  prevent 
America  going  further  than  they  could  possibly  help.  We  have  had  them  in  Canada, 
we  have  had  them  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  have  had  them  in  Australia— I  do 
not  remember  noticing  whether  they  have  had  them  in  Newfoundland  or  South  Africa, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  them  in  both  places.  Even  in  New  Zealand  there 
have  been  indications  that  German  influences  were  at  work. 

Well,  the  whole  question  is,  are  we  going  to  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to  continue 
after  the  war  ?  If  so,  even  if  we  nominally  win  the  war  it  will  have  been  fruitless  to 
a  very  great  extent  if  we  do  not  deal  with  this  question.  We  have  only  to  think  of 
what  has  been  discussed  at  this  Conference  here.  Mr.  Hughes  brought  up  the 
question  of  non-ferrous  metals,  and  the  tungsten  ores ;  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
supply  had  practically  passed  to  the  control  of  Berlin.  So  with  aniline  dyes,  and  so 
with  sugar.  The  whole  supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom  had  passed  under  the 
control  of  Germans.  We  know  what  took  place  in  connection  with  shipping.  A  Royal 
Commission  was  set  up  years  ago — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  set  up  prior  to  the  war 
— and  evidence  was  taken  before  the  war,  and  it  was  stated  by  reliable  men  that  the 
Germans  were  able  to  get  their  manufactured  products  shipped  from  Germany  to  the 
different  Dominions  of  the  Empire  at  lower  rates  than  it  was  possible  to  ship  similar 
products  manufactured  in  the  Empire  to  the  several  countries.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
understand,  I  am  bound  to  say,  even  now,  with  all  the  knowledge  we  possess,  how  all 
that  influence  was  brought  to  bear ;  but  there  it  was,  and  the  proof  of  it  was  available 
for  anyone  who  chose  to  look  into  it. 

Then  look  how  the  German  character  has  developed  since  the  war.  Who  could 
have  believed,  before  the  war,  that  the  Germans  would  have  been  guilty  of  all  the 
atrocities  of  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  read  ?  I  say  compelled,  because  not 
one  of  us  takes  any  pleasure  in  reading  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  not  need  to  go  into 
the  list  of  the  atrocities  of  which  the  Germans  have  been  guilty  since  the  war — it 
would  fill  a  volume  as  big  as  a  family  Bible.  And  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  the 
people  who  are  guilty  of  those  atrocities  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into  the 
British  Empire  if  it  is  possible  to  keep  them  out.  I  feel  more  strongly  than  some 
who  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  and  I  think  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance. 

Then  they  have  got  the  Delbruck  Law,  The  Germans  have  got  a  law  which 
allows  a  German  naturalized  in  Britain,  or  in  America,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  to  still 
possess  all  the  rights  which  he  had  originally  (before  he  became  naturalized)  as  a 
citizen  of  the  German  Empire — that  is  to  say,  that  though  he  becomes  naturalized  in 
Britain  his  first  duty  is  to  the  country  where  he  was  born.  I  saw  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain,  referring  to  it  only  the  other  day,  cited  a  very  impressive 
instance — I  do  not  know  whether  many  people  noticed  it,  or  whether  I  can  call  it  to 
mind  sufficiently  to  explain  it,  but  he  referred  to  a  Scriptural  incident  where  a 
man  who  had  been  brought  up  among  a  stranger  race,  and  given  the  best  education 
which  was  possible  to  be  given,  and  had  been  given  every  advantage  which  was 
possible  for  the  people  with  whom  he  was  brought  up  to  confer  upon  him,  still,  when 
it  came  to  a  question  as  between  being  a  member  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged 
by  birth,  and  a  member  of  the  race  to  which  he  owed  everything,  he  turned  upon  the 
memlier  of  the  race  to  which  he  owed  everything  and  slew  him. 

Mr.  COOK :  That  is  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  surely  ? 

Mr.  MASSE Y  :  It  may  be  ;  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Shorter 
Catechism  to  be  able  to  say. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  what  is  to  happen  after  the  war  in  connection  with 
our  industries  and  commerce.     I  think  every  one  round  this  table  is  satisfied  that 
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when  the  war  comes  to  an  end  we  shall  enter  upon  another  struggle  -  a  struggle  for 
industrial  and  commin-cial  supremacy.  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  only  yesterday, 
and  he  told  nie  he  had  had  an  opporlimity  of  visiting  every  neutral  country  in  Europe; 
it  had  become  his  husiness  to  do  so,  and  he  told  me — and  I  believed  him — that  in 
every  neutral  country  in  Europe  the  citizens  of  Germany  are  preparing  to  establish 
industries,  the  object  being  that  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end  German  goods  will  lie 
manufactured  in  those  establishments,  and  they  will  go  out  not  marked  "  Made  in 
Germany."  but  "Made  in  Spain,"  "  Made  in  Switzerland,"  " Made  in  Holland,"  or 
something  of  that  sort--the  object  l)eiug,  of  course,  to  mislead  the  public.  And  it 
indicates  to  a  great  extent  what  is  going  on,  and  what  we  may  expect  when  the  time 
comes.  As  to  their  being  enemies  of  Britain,  I  do  not  think  anyone  needs  con- 
vincing on  that  point.  It  is  evident,  and  it  has  been  admitted  by  their  leading  men 
over  and  over  again,  that  part  of  the  object  of  going  into  the  war  was  to  smash 
Britain,  because  Britain  stood  in  their  way  as  far  as  trade  and  commerce  were  con- 
cerned. They  were  envious  of  Britain's  Colonics,  of  Britain's  shipping,  and  of  British 
trade,  and  they  felt  that  if  they  were  going  to  attain  world-power  they  must  first  get 
British  influence  out  of  the  way. 

Well,  the  question  comes  back  to  each  and  every  one  of  us,  especially  as 
representjitive  men,  are  we  going  to  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on  when  the 
war  comes  to  an  end  ?  Are  we  going  to  encourage  them  ?  Are  we  going  to  ask 
these  people  to  come  back — as  we  have  asked  them  before,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many 
of  us — on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  given  all  the  political  {ulvantages  of 
British  subjects  ?  I  say  plainly,  we  do  not  want  them  at  all,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
say  so  openly  and  plainly  on  any  platform  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  if  they  do 
come  back,  then  I  say  we  must  draw  the  line,  and  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be 
naturalized  in  any  country  in  the  Empire.  Sir,  I  feel  certain  every  member  of  the 
Conference  understands  the  subject  as  Avell  i\s  I  do.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into 
details  on  such  a  motion  as  this.  It  has  been  considered  by  a  Committee,  and  certain 
possibilities  were  suggested,  but  all  we  can  do  with  a  motion  such  as  this.,  upon  an 
occasion  such  as  this,  is  to  affirm  the  principle.     I  l3eg  to  move  accordingly. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  Resolution  has  been  moved,  and  I  have  read  it.  Is  it 
seconded  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES:  I  will  second  that.  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  Home 
Secretai'y  says. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE  :  Mr.  Long,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  we  are  strongly  in  sympathy  Avith  the  object  of  this  Resolution. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  strangle-hold  which  Germany  has  sought  to  get 
on  the  world  is  one  of  our  greatest  dangers  ;  we  have  found  its  force  during  the  war, 
and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  determined  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it,  both 
diu-ing  and  after  the  war.  And  whatever  you  may  see  in  the  Press,  or  hear  elsewhere, 
you  may  take  it,  I  thinks  as  certain  that  that  is  the  view  of  every  member  of  the 
Government.  There  is  no  question  of  concession  ;  the  only  point  is  what  is  best  to 
be  done  in  order  to  carry  out  the  object  which  we  all  have,  I  think,  in  our  minds. 
Mr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  spoke  to  you  about  not  sulmitting 
Grnnans  after  the  war.  I  think  that  is  an  important  matter,  though  it  is  not  dealt 
witli  in  this  Resolution.  But  we  are  considering  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
adopt  a  system  both  of  registration  of  aliens  in  this  country  and  of  restricting  much 
more  vigorously  than  hitherto  the  admission  of  aliens  into  this  country. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Su-  GEORGE  CAVE :  That  is  a  matter  about  which  each  country  will  have  to 
determine  for  itself,  but  the  Resolution  deals  with  matters  which  I  think  we  may 
unite  m  settling,  and  I  am,  as  I  say,  in  accord  with  the  object  which  the  Resolution 
is  aimed  at. 

May  I  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  particulars  which  are  contained  in  the 
Resolution  ?  The  Resolution  proposes  to  declare  that  legislation  should  lie  passed 
throughout  the  Empire  restricting  for  a  period  after  the  war,  so  far  as  in  the  circum- 
stances of  each  country  may  be  possible,  iii-st  the  naturalization  of  citizens  of  present 
enemy  countries.     Well,  the  House  of  Commons  has,  at  my  instance,  inserted  in  a  Bill 
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which  has  now  passed  the  House  of  Commons  a  Clause  which  forbids  the  naturalization  ^ 

of  citizens  of  present  enemy  countries  for  five  years  after  the  war.  The  only  exceptions  J 

which  are  made  are  exceptions  which,  I  think,  everybody  would  agree  with.  Tliey 
are  three.  First,  the  British-born  widows  of  alien  enemies.  One  has  sympathy  with 
a  woman  who  having  married,  say,  a  German,  and  having  become  a  widow,  has  come 
back  to  her  own  country,  and  wants  to  l)e  re-admitted  to  her  own  citizenship. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  That  is  perfectly  proper. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE :  The  second  refers  to  men  who  have  fought  for  us  or  for 
our  Allies  in  the  war.  Not  everyone  knows  it,  but  we  have  men  who  are  nominal 
citizens  of  enemy  countries,  but  who  are  in  our  Armies,  or  in  the  Armies  of  our  Allies, 
and  are  actually  fighting  for  us.  They  run,  I  suppose,  greater  risks  than  a  British 
soldier,  because  if  they  were  taken  prisoner  their  fate  would  be  the  fate  of  the  three 
hundred  Czechs  who  were  shot  only  yesterday.  And  I  think  they  should  have  their 
positions  stabilised. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Is  that  a  general  exception  applying  to  all  aliens,  or  to  enemy 
subjects  alone ;  and  does  it  include  Germans  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE:  That  exception  includes  all  enemy  subjects  who  have 
fought  in  the  war. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  know  several  aliens  who  are  fighting  for  us,  and  I  think  there 
should  be  some  exception  made  for  them.  1  am  speaking  of  Slavs.  There  are  a 
number  of  Slavs  in  our  Forces. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE:  The  third  exception  which  we  have  allowed  to  the 
generality  of  the  Resolution  is  this — men  of  what  we  caU  friendly  race. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  You  are  speaking  of  Czecho-Slavs  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE :  Yes,  Czecho-Slavs,  Italians  in  the  Trentino,  for  instance, 
if  it  remains  Austrian,  Alsatians  who  are  guaranteed  to  be  faithful  friends  of  the 
French,  Armenians  who  are  subjects  of  Turkey,  and  people  of  that  kind,  I  do  not 
say  that  every  such  man  should  be  entitled  as  of  right  to  be  naturalized ;  all  we 
propose  to  do  is  to  make  them  exceptions  to  the  universal  rule  against  naturalization. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Once  they  are  in  that  class  do  they  get  right  of  naturalization 
ipso  facto,  or  only  by  licence  ? 

Sir  (jEORGE  CAVE :  Only  if  they  apply,  and,  after  full  examination,  are 
considered  worthy  of  naturalization.  With  those  thi'ee  exceptions  we  have  already 
passed  a  clause  which  will  give  effect  to  the  first  part  of  this  Resolution.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  part,  which  would  prevent  them  having  political  rights,  they  have 
none  in  this  country.     I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  After  being  naturalized. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE :  If  you  prevent  them  being  naturalized  they  can  get  no 
political  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  ownership  of  land,  that  is  an  important  matter.     The  British 

law,  as  you  know,  was  altered  not  very  many  years  ago,  and  under  the  law  as  it 

stands  an  alien  may  own  land.     That  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  the  proposal  here 

to  prevent  an  enemy  alien  or  ex-enemy  alien  from  owning  land  is  certainly  one 

worthy  of  consideration ;  and  my  view  is  that  it  would  be  right  to  give  effect  to  it 

for  a  period — whatever  period  may  be  settled  upon  for  the  first  part  of  the  Resolution. 

I  suggest  to  Mr.  Massey  that  the  form  of  the   ]lesolution  wants  a  little  altering, 

because,  as  it  stands,  while  there  is  a  qualification  for  the  first  part  of  the  Resolution 

—perhaps  the  most  important— there  is  none  for  the  latter  part.     And  I  suggest  that 

he  alters  it  in  this  way— let  it  run  as  it  stands  down  to  the  words  "  enemy  countries," 

and  then  go  on— "and  also  the  acquisition  by  them  of  any  form  of  political  rights 

..  p   ^f  ^''^^^^  '.""  mining   privileges."      So   that   the  Resolution  would  run  :    "  This 

^^  Conterence  is  of  opinion  that  legislation  should  be  passed  throughout  the  Empire 

^^  restnctmg  for  a  period    after  the  war,  so  far  as   in   the  circumstances    of   each 

^^  country  may  be  possible,  the  naturalization  of  citizens  of  present  enemy  countries, 

^^  ana  also  the  acquisition  by  them  of  any  form  of  political  rights  or  of  land  or 

mmmg  pnvileges."  j  i'  & 
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Mr.  COOK :  The  idea  is  to  make  the  phrase  "  period  after  the  war "  govern 
the  lot  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE :  Yes,  and  reference  would  be  had  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  any  Dominion. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  To  that  I  have  no  objection  at  all. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE:  When  this  Resolution  has  been  dealt  with,  I  want  to 
propose  another  different  Resolution,  not  affecting  this  in  the  least,  but  simply 
suggesting  a  Conference  on  other  matters  relating  to  nationality. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Do  you  accept  the  amendment,  Mr.  Massey  r 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Yes,  it  is  quite  right. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  Before  the  Resolution  is  put,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  it.  I  must  confess  that  after  all  that  lias  been  said  I  do  not  see  any 
great  advantage  in  passing  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  leaves  the  matter  very  largely 
open,  because  it  merely  provides  that  legislation  should  be  pas.sc(l  i*estricting  "  for  a 
period  after  the  wiir  "  certain  things.  One  Dominion  of  tlie  Empire  might  make  it 
a  month,  another  ten  years ,  so  that  it  does  not  secure  uniformity,  nor  does  it  secure 
any  important  purpose. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  If  the  Conference  makes  it  20  years  I  have  no  objection. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  I  am  dealing  with  it  in  its  present  form,  and  I  have 
one  or  two  more  things  to  say  about  it.  And  one  thing  I  have  to  say  is  this.  The 
position  in  our  Dominion  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  may  be  somewhat  different  from  wliat  it  is  in  other  Dominions  of  the 
Empire.  You  would  not  attain  the  purpose  aimed  at  if  you  passed  this  in  its 
present  form,  or  with  a  restriction  for  20  years,  because  there  arc  people  lx)rn  not  in 
an  enemy  country  at  all,  but  born  in  Russia,  of  German  descent,  who  are  quite  as 
hostile,  in  my  judgment,  as  any  man  born  in  Germany  or  in  Austria-Hungary.  We 
have  some  of  them  in  Canada,  and  we  know  from  experience. 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  people  in 
Canada  born  in  enemy  countries  who  are  as  strongly  loyal  to  the  Allied  cause  as  any 
person  to  be  found  within  the  British  Empire— born  in  Austria-Hungary.  They  come 
under  the  heading  of  Slavs  and  Bohemians.  There  are  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  of  Bohemians  who  are  only  too  desirous  of  going  into  this  war  and  fighting 
against  Austria-Hungary.  We  have  invited  these  people  to  our  country,  and  they 
have  come  there  and  taken  up  land ;  and  although  they  may  have  resided  there  three, 
four,  or  five  years  they  could  not  be  naturalized  if  we  passed  this  Resolution.  I  do 
not  propose  that  we  should  bind  ourselves  to  any  such  course  of  conduct  as  that. 
As  regards  those  citizens  from  enemy  countries  or  of  enemy  affiliation,  we  intend 
without  fail  to  take  all  possible  precautions  against  any  such  action  by  them  after 
the  war  as  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  but  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  circumstances  of  different  portions  of  the  Empire  are  dissimilar  in 
many  respects,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  and  that  a  particular  form 
of  Resolution  might  be  very  suitable  for  some  Dominions  and  not  at  all  suitable 
for  other  Dominions  having  other  conditions.  Take,  for  example,  people  of  Austrian 
or  German  descent  in  the  United  States  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  without 
being  naturalized ;  they,  or  their  children  born  in  the  United  States,  come  into  our 
country  as  immigrants,  and  make  as  good  citizens  as  any  we  have.  It  would  be 
impossible,  under  this  Resolution,  to  admit  them  as  citizens  or  to  give  them 
natumlization,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  to  commit  ourselves  to  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  COOK  :  This  would  not  impose  any  fresh  disability.  They  have  not  asked 
for  naturalization. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  They  have  come  into  our  country,  Mr.  Cook,  at  our 
invitation,  to  take  up  land,  and  upon  completing  a  certain  term  of  residence  they 
become  naturalized  and  receive  their  homesteads ;  if  I  assented  to  the  Resolution  in 
its  present  form  we  could  not  carry  that  out. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE  :  Would  not  the  words  "as  far  as  possible  "  cover  a  case 
of  that  kind  ? 
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Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  •  I  do  not  propose  to  assent  to  such  a  Resolution.  We 
have  not  lieen  afraid  of  necessary  action.  We  have  exempted  men  of  enemy 
nationality  or  affiliation  from  compulsory  military  service,  and  we  have  not  a  lowed 
them  to  vote  during  the  war  unless  they  have  been  naturalized  a  certain  number  of 
years  But  it  is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  these  men  and  their  children  have 
foucrht  in  the  Canadian  Army.  A  Resolution  of  this  character  would  be  i-egarded 
as  offensive  by  people  of  enemy  descent  who  have  lived  in  our  Dominion  for, 
perhaps,  half  a  century  and  who  are  loyal  Canadian  citizens.  Many  of  those  who 
have  come  to  Canada  in  recent  years  from  Austria  are  as  strongly  pro-Ally  as  any 
man  in  this  room,  and  are  animated  by  an  intense  desire  to  fight  m  the  war.  In 
the  concluding  days  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  1  had  a  delegation  from  people 
])orn  in  Vuslria-TIungary,  who  asked  that  the  compulsory  Military  Service  Act 
should  apply  to  their  young  men,  because  they  said  they  did  not  wish  their  people  to 
stand  aside  from  the  AUied  nations  in  this  war,  but  desired  to  do  their  part  with  other 
Canadians. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Why  did  you  exempt  them  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  Eor  a  very  good  reason,  Mv.  Massey,  which  I  am 
sure  will  appeal  to  you.  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  for  a  thousand  who 
were  absolutely  loyal  there  might  be  one  who  was  not ;  then  the  military  authorities  at 
the  Eront  would  not  take  them.  It  would  not  be  right,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
impose  compulsory  military  service  upon  them,  and  it  would  yield  no  men  who 
could  be  allowed  to  fight  at  the  Eront.  We  exempted  them  from  compulsory  military 
service  and  deprived  them  of  the  right  to  vote  during  the  war. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Persons  who  were  not  naturalized  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  Who  were  naturalized.  I  am  giving  them  as 
illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  these  people. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  You  did  not  give  them  a  vote  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  Not  unless  they  had  been  naturalized  a  certain 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  There  is  something  about  this  Resolution  which  does  not  appeal 
to  the  whole  of  the  Conference.  You  cannot  by  Resolution  cover  as  wide  a  ground 
as  you  would  like,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  those  very  many  and  great  dilTeieuces 
of  conditions  in  the  difl'erent  Dominions.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  this— that  I  see  no 
middle  way  in  this  business  at  all.  You  have  either  to  be  for  your  own  country  or 
against  it.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to  —and  you  have  either  to  be  for  your  own  race 
or  against  it.  The  Germans  make  very  good  citizens;  there  are  numbers  in  our 
country,  and  many  of  them  are  very  loyal;  but  we  disfranchised  them — we  disfran- 
chised native-born  Germans  in  Australia  because  we  know  from  experience  what 
every  man  knows,  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water ;  and  whether  Moses  said  so  or  not, 
every  man  knows  it. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Moses  proved  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  What  do  these  men  do  ?  They  come  into  our  country  and  grow 
up  in  it — we  welcome  them,  treat  them  hospitably,  and  give  them  a  great  opportunity, 
and  directly  war  conies  they  are  for  Germany,  just  as  we,  if  we  were  in  Germany, 
and  had  lived  there  twenty  years,  when  war  broke  out,  would  be  for  Britain,  naturally. 
These  laws  make  some  hard  cases,  no  doubt,  and  some  people  will  be  treated 
unjustly.  But  think  of  the  nations  which  will  be  treated  unjustly  if  you  do  not 
legislate.  There  have  been  four  years  of  war,  rivers  of  blood  have  flowed,  and  you 
will  again  allow  these  people  to  come  in.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  it.  I  admit  that 
this  Resolution  goes  a  good  way,  and  it  perhaps  goes  too  far  for  some  here,  because 
of  the  conditions  existing  in  their  particular  countries  which  make  its  application 
difficult ;  yet  1  certainly  should  be  in  favour  of  uniform  legislation  which  went  as 
far  as  possible  on  this  matter. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDl'lN :  What  are  wo.  to  do  with  those  people  of  German 
affiliad  );i  and  descent  who  come  to  us  from  Russia,  and  are  therefore  not  bora  in 
enemy  countries  ? 
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Mr.  HUGHES :  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  do.  You  can  pass  what 
legislation  you  like  to  deal  with  them. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  It  merely  indicates  that  you  cannot  have  uniformity. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  I  do  not  know.  Whatever  kind  of  people  come  to  Canada 
come  here— this  is  the  dumping  ground  of  the  earth  —there  is  not  a  race  which  is 
not  here.  1  was  at  Cardiff  the  other  day,  and  you  could  go  to  Calcutta  and  see 
something  of  the  same  kind  as  you  can  see  in  Cardiff'.  Everybody  is  here,  and  if  you 
go  to  the  East-end  of  this  city  you  would  think  you  had  entered  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

There  is  a  point  not  touched  upon  here,  and  in  my  opinion  a  very  important 
one.  It  is  this :  The  ownership  of  land  is  one  thing,  l)ut  the  ownership  of  mining 
rights  and  mining  privileges  is  another.  They  are  both  important,  no  doubt,  but 
what  determines  the  property  rights,  that  determines  the  flow  of  the  national  and 
economic  life  of  the  country,  is  personal  rights,  and  rights  in  shares  of  companies. 
If  one  had  to  choose,  that  is  where  the  pruning  knife  ought  to  go;  in  Avistralia  we 
have  used  it  in  that  direction,  and  people  of  enemy  race  will  not  be  allowed  to  hold 
shares. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  During  the  war  period  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Yes,  in  Joint  Stock  Companies— and  in  that  way  the  capital 
which  will  be  invested  in  companies  will  be  British  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term. 
However,  I  shall  not  suggest  any  amendment — every  Dominion  must  deal  with  this 
in  its  own  way.  The  amendment  suggested  by  the  Home  Secretary  is  one  which 
Mr.  Massey  has  accepted,  and  I  take  it  there  is  no  exception  to  it  at  all.  I  think 
it  rather  widens  the  scope  of  the  Resolution.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our 
legislation  could  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  Britain — it  may  be  that  it  cannot, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  should  lag  behind  it,  xind  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as  far 
as  I  have  a  voice,  I  propose  to  root  the  enemy  out  wherever  I  see  them,  and  to  deny 
them  the  opportiuiity  of  having  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  It  is  a  most 
extraordinary  thing— I  have  brought  it  up  before.  I  mentioned  the  firin  of  Merton. 
It  is  some  time  since  I  mentioned  that  name,  but  the  firm  is  still  here,  and  it  is  still  a 
force  in  this  land.  It  is  still  allowed  to  trade  here.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
doing.  I  do  not  know  what  particular  part  of  the  edifice  of  Empire  it  is  supposed 
to  be  holding  up,  but  it  is  here,  and  it  is  time  it  went.  When  I  first  had  the  honour 
of  dealing  with  the  matter  in  Australia  I  called  attention  to  this,  and,  as  Mr.  Massey 
reminded  me  this  afternoon,  we  dealt  with  all  these  people,  and  we  absolutely 
deprived  them  of  a  foothold  there.  But  they  are  here.  What  is  the  good  of  our 
passing  legislation  there  if,  in  this  citadel  of  Empii-e,  there  is  still  a  resting-place 
for  the  soles  of  their  feet  ?  They  are  not  interned  ;  in  fact,  I  think  they  are  enjoying 
whatever  prosperity  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  control  of  a  great  industry  in  time  of 
war.  At  any  rate  they  are  here.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing — they  may 
be  comatose — I  hope  they  are — they  may  be  asleep,  or  on  a  journey.  At  any  rate, 
their  domicile  is  here. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Mr.  Long,  the  feeling  I  have  about  this  Resolution  is  that  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  our  enemies  during  this  war  have  l)een  of  such  an  outrageous 
nature  in  many  respects  that  one  naturally  tends  to  the  feeling  that  we  should  do  all 
we  possibly  can  to  exclude  them  in  future  from  our  national  and  social  Ufe  within 
the  British  Empire.  But  my  diflBlculty  about  the  Resolution  is  very  much  that  which 
has  been  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Borden.  You  have  got  necessarily,  as  the  terms  of 
the  Resolution  show,  to  provide  that  each  Dominion  must  really  act  for  itself  in  the 
matter.  If  you  are  going  to  do  that,  as  you  must  do,  quite  clearly  you  cannot  have 
uniformity  f)f  treatment.  That  is  obvious.  You  must  leave  it  for  each  Dominion  to 
deal  with  the  matter  according  to  its  own  circumstances  and  its  own  particular 
views. 

Mr.  COOK :  The  Resolution  suggests  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  know.  And  if  you  are  going  to  do  that,  you  had  better  leave 
the  whole  Resolution  alone,  because  if  each  Dominion  dejils  with  it  as  it  thinks  fit,  as 
it  must  do,  why  pass  a  Resolution  which  is  subject  to  that  particular  condition  ?  I 
would  like  to  say  this.     Sir   Robert  Borden  mentioned  the  condition  of  things  in 
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Mr.  BURTON— co»<. 

Canada  I  want  to  say  that  in  South  Africa  the  passing  of  a  Resolution  of  this 
sort  in  this  hroad  and  general  form -it  is  a  sweeping  Resolution -would  be  hkely,  I 
think  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  offence  to  a  large  number  of  perfectly  respectable, 
loyal,' good  South  Africans  who  are  of  German  descent. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Their  descent  does  not  matter,  so  long  as  they  are  born  in  a 
British  country. 

Mr  BURTON  :  Some  of  these  people  were  not  bom  in  a  British  country.  TVe 
have  got  in  South  Africa  men  holding  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  war— 
mihtary  posts,  posts  of  the  most  confidential  nature,  and  to  tiie  absolute  satisfaction 
and  trust  of  the  whole  of  our  community,  who  are  full-blooded  Germans. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE :  Not  naturalized. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  No,  they  are  men  full  of  German  blood,  although  not  German 
subjects. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Born  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  BURTON :  These  men  were  not,  but  their  fathers  were. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE  :  This  does  not  touch  those. 

Mr.  BURTON:  But  you  see  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  You  have  got  men 

of  that  sort -you  have  got  a  man  who  is  of  full  German  blood,  but  who  is  born  a 

South  African,  l)orn  a  British  subject.     You  give  offence  to  himself  and  his  family 

and  all  his  people  by  passing  a  sweeping  Resolution  of  this  kind.     Let  me  tell  you 

our  position.     The  number  of  these  men  is  not  small.     We  have  got,  in  addition,  at 

least  two— I  think  there  are  three — settlements  of  German  colonies  in  South  Africa, 

and  they  are  all  three  British  settlements.     One  was  made  by  the  Cape  Government, 

a  settlement  of   German   peasant    farmers    in   the   Cape   fiats,   one     of    the   most 

prosperous  and   successful   settlements  in  South  Africa ;    they  are  perfectly  loyal, 

quiet,  respectable,  prosperous,  decent,  good   citizens.     Another  is   in  Natal,  where 

there  is  also  quite  a  prosperous  colony  of  Germans.     The  biggest,  most  successful, 

and  most  prosperous  of  all  is  the  British  settlement.     The  original  men  themselves, 

some  of  them,  are  still  alive  to-day  ;  they  and  their  children  Avere  sent  out  from  here 

by  the  British  Imperial  Government  after  the  Crimean  war,  members  of  the  German 

Legion;    they   were  sent  out  there,  and  they  have  populated  a  large  part  of  our 

Eastern  Province,  and  are   among   the   most   prosperous,  law-abiding,  quiet,   loyal 

citizens  we  have  got.     Their  sons  are  fighting  for  us  in  all  the  fields  in  the  war. 

You  cannot  go  and  pass  a  sweeping  thing  of  this  sort,  which  is  going  to  slap  all 

these  people  in  the  face.     Some  of  these  men  —I  do  not  want  to  state  the  case  too 

strongly— are,   through   some  technical  legal   difficulties,   still  technically  German 

subjects,  but  we  cannot  possibly  act  so  as  to  lay  them  under  this  ban,  until  we  know 

how  they  will  behave.     I  tell  you  their  sons  are  fighting  and  dying  for  us  in  all  the 

battle-fields,  and  there  is  nothing  but  German  blood  in  llieni.     Then,  I  should  add, 

the  situation  in  the  late  Republics,  which  is  very  difficult,  too.     There  was  a  fair 

sprinkling  of  German  population,  who  came  along  with  the  rest,  when  these  countries 

were   annexed   by    the  British,  and   for   our  Conference   now  to  pjiss   a   sweeping 

Resolution  of  this  kind  would,  I  am  afraid,  be  unwise.     The  circumstances  in  one 

country  may  differ  most  materially  from  those  in  another.     By  the  essence  of  this, 

you  have  to  leave  each  Dominion  to  deal  a\  ith  the  question  for  itsulf,  and  my  view 

is  that  the  whole  of  this  matter  should  be  left  to  each  Dominion. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  May  I  say  just  a  word  ?  The  condition  which 
Mr.  Burton  has  described  as  prevailing  in  South  Africa  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
conditions  which  we  have  in  Canada.  In  a  considerable  part  of  Nova  Scotia  the 
people  are  of  German  descent,  and  in  other  parts  there  are  Germans  Mho  have  been 
there  from  50  to  75  years.  The  man  Avho  moved  the  reply  to  the  Address  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  War  Session  of  1914  Avas  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  born  in 
Germany,  and  you  could  not  hear  a  finer  or  more  patriotic  speech  than  he  made  on 
that  occasion.  And  thousands  of  men  of  German  descent  in  Canada  have  gone  out 
to  fight  in  our  armies.     While  it  is  true  that  this  Resolution  would  not  touch  them 
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jjersonally,  nevertheless  they  would  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  offence  that  such  a 
Resohition  should  have  heen  passed;  and  so  would  the  people  from  Austria-Hungary 
who  have  come  to  our  country  at  our  invitation,  and  who  are  thoroughly  loyal  in 
their  sentiments.     They  would  consider  this  Resolution  aimed  at  them. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  But  are  not  these  people  already  naturalized? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  Some  are,  some  are  not.  Some  have  come  and  taken 
their  land,  and  are  waiting  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  their  homesteads.  If  the 
Conference  desires  to  pass  the  Resolution,  well  and  good.  As  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  desire  to  take  part  in  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Tlmt  is  my  point  of  view  too. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Very  well,  let  us  face  it.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  man 
acting  upon  his  own  opinion.  If  the  Conference  chooses  to  knock  out  this  Resolution, 
that  is  the  business  of  the  Conference. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  I  do  not  suggest  it  should  be  knocked  out;  I  only 
say  that  we  should  not  care  to  join  in  it. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Each  one  must  make  his  own  position  clear.  T  am  not  going 
to  And  fault  with  anybody's  opinion.  I  have  mine,  and  I  have  given  expression  \/o  it 
in  the  motion.  I  propose  to  alter  the  motion  in  this  way:  "This  Conference  is  of 
"  opinion  that  legislation  should  lie  passed  throughout  the  Empire  restricting  for  a 
'*  period  after  the  war,  so  far  as  in  the  circumstances  of  each  country  may  be  pcssible, 
"  and  subject  to  exceptions  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Bill  now  before 
"  Parliament  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  naturalization  of  citizens  of  present  enemy 
"  countries,  and  also  preventing  them  from  becoming  entitled  to  any  form  of 
"  political  rights,  or  acquiring  land  or  mining  privileges."  I  think  that  meets  some 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised — I  think  they  are  reasonable  objections, 
and  I  am  willing  to  alter  the  motion  accordingly. 

CHAIRMAN :  What  are  the  words  you  propose  to  insert  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  After  the  word  "  possible "  in  the  fourth  line,  "  subject  to 
"  exceptions  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  Parliament  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  hope  you  will  not  put  any  such  words  in.  First  of  all,  it  is  a 
Bill ;  it  is  not  an  Act.  We  do  not  know  what  the  Act  will  be.  Then  we  have  not 
seen  the  whole  of  the  Bill ;  we  have  read  the  exceptions.  This  would  mean  that  in 
our  legislation  we  must  make  those  exceptions,  and  ihtxi  would  be  as  bad  one  way  as 
the  Resolution  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Roljert  Borden  and  Mr.  Burton,  the  other  way. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  say  that  so  far 
as  the  immigration  or  naturalization  of  Germans  is  concerned,  we  propose  to  deal  with 
the  matter  in  an  effective  way  ;  but  I  do  not  want  this  Resolution  p<-i.ssed,  hecau.se  I 
think  that  we  understand  our  own  situation  better  than  it  can  be  understood  here, 
and  we  can  deal  with  it  better  than  it  could  he  dealt  Avith  here. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  The  motion  admits  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Well,  I  hope  you  will  not  tie  us  down  to  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  In  that  case,  Mr.  Long,  I  will  not  move  the  latter  part ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  leave  it  as  it  was  originally,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  suggested  by 
Sir  George  Cave. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  How  does  it  read  now  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  "This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  legislation  should  be  passed 
throughout  the  Empire  restricting  for  a  period  alter  the  war,  so  far  as  in  the 
cireiimstances  of  nach  country  may  be  possil)le,  the  naturalization  of  citizens  of 
pi-esent  enemy  countries,  and  also  the  acquisition  by  them  of  any  form  of  ]x>litieal 
rights  or  of  land  or  mining  privileges." 

M  1 
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Mr  LLO  Y  D  •  Are  there  any  cases  in  the  Empire  where  political  rights  are  exercised 
without' naturalimtion  ?  I  am  speaking  of  political  rights  as  narrmver  than  legal 
Sts  Legal  rights  are  wider  than  politicxl  rights  Political  rights  mean,  1  take 
it  the  exercise  of  some  function  of  citizenship  like  the  franchise,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  government  of  the  Colony,  or,  for  instance,  occupying  a  Government  position 
where  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  taken,  or  something  of  that  kmd  Ihe  very  fact 
of  a  man  being  non-naturalized  excludes  that.  I  can  understand  that  there  may  he 
the  acquiring  of  mining  rights ;  that  is  a  common  feature  of  citizen  rights. 

Mr  HUGHES:  In  support  of  what  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  saying,  if  you  look 
closely  you  will  see  that  these  words  are  words  of  limitation  Now  if  you  stop  a  man 
being  naturalized,  of  course,  ipso  facto,  he  has  not  any  political  rights. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  political. 

Mr  HUGHES :  Yes,  I  suppose  it  does.  If  you  say  a  political  right  is  some- 
thing which  is  independent  of  the  franchise,  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship  inci- 
dental thereto,  political  might  be  wider  than  that.  But  you  go  on  to  show  that  you 
use  the  word  "  political "  in  its  strict  sense,  because  you  add  "  or  the  acquisition 
of  land  or  mining  privileges." 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Aliens  can  acquire  land  and  mining  privileges. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  know.  The  amended  Resolution  is  open  to  less  objection,  but 
it  is  still  open  to  objection  from  my  point  of  view — I  have  stated  it  already— for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  allows  an  alien  to  take  up  shares  in  a 
company ;  that  is  to  say,  it  allows  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
operations,  economic  and  industrial  and  financial,  throughout  the  country.  If  you 
stop  at  the  word  "  countries,"  and  say  that  there  will  be  no  naturalization  for  a  period 
of  years  to  be  agreed  upon,  that  is  as  far  as  you  can  usefully  go ;  otherwise,  I  should 
be  held  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  excluding  the  alien  from  having  land  or  mining 
rights,  which  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  That  was  the  M'ording  of  the  original  motion,  but  the  Committee 
who  have  considered  this  to  a  certain  extent  thought  it  ought  to  go  to  the  length  of 
saying  that  enemy  aliens  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  or  mining 
privileges. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  is  very  important,  if  you  can,  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  any 
Resolution  by  the  Conference  without  unanimity. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  want  a  vote,  Mr.  Long. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  would  not  be  met  by  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  Home 
Ofl&ce  amendment  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  No,  sir,  I  want  a  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  If  you  want  a  vote  I  will  vote  for  it,  but  I  want  it  set  down — 
I  do  not  want  to  move  an  amendment  on  your  Resolution,  but  I  do  want  it  clearly 
understood  that  I  am  voting  for  this  because  it  is  a  Resolution  in  which  I  believe 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  in  my  opinion  the  main  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  prevent 
the  Germans-  the  enemy — getting  control  of  our  industrial  and  financial  life  by 
holding  shares  in  companies.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  control  is  exercised 
now.     However,  liaving  stated  that 

Mr.  BURTON  :  That  is  going  a  good  deal  further. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  LLOYD:  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  this,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it 
would  be  exceedingly  unfortunate  if  there  was  a  divided  vote  on  it.  The  point  about 
the  matter  is,  is  it  possible  to  meet  and  consider  a  form  on  which  we  all  could  agree  ? 
1  am  strongly  in  sympathy,  partly  because  in  Newfoundland  we  have  not  the  diffi- 
culties which  apparently  exist  in  Canada  and  South  Africa.    I  hope  it  Avill  go  fui-ther. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  second  Resolution  proposes  an  immediate  conference 
following  out  the  Resolution  of  last  year  to  examine  and  report  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  (lone. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  With  regard  to  naturalization? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Yes,  on  the  same  subject. 
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Mr.  BURTON :  The  subject  of  naturalization,  and  the  modification  of  the 
naturalization  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  opens  up  quite  a  useful  field  for  future 
action,  and  I  have  no  doubt  each  of  the  Dominions  will  feel  disposed  to  take  action 
along  those  lines.  Something  of  the  sort  will  have  to  be  done,  probably,  in  view  of 
what  has  happened.  What  I  object  to  is  this  Conference  being  tied  down  here  tliis 
afternoon  by  a  sweeping  Resolution  of  this-  sort,  which,  let  me  remind  you,  the 
British  Government  did  not  wait  for  before  it  produced  its  Bill.  They  have  taken, 
as  they  are  entitled  to  take,  independent  action.  Why  should  we  be  bound  down 
by  a  sweeping  thing  of  this  kind,  instead  of  each  being  left  to  act  as  may  be 
thought  fit  ? 

Sir  ilO  BERT  BORDEN :  It  either  ties  us  down  in  some  way,  or  it  amounts  to 
nothing. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  The  same  objection  has  been  raised  against  every  Resolution 
which  has  been  brought  forward,  in  some  cases  because  they  were  not  binding,  and 
in  other  cases  because  they  were  binding  ;  and  so  we  could  not  agree,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  we  have  some  colourless  Resolutions  which  are  not  worth  the  paper 
upon  which  they  are  printed. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  If  the  discussion  is  not  finished  I  want  to  have  a  word 
or  two. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  This  should  prevept  them  becoming  entitled  to  hold  land,  or  to 
acquii*e  mining  privileges,  or  to  hold  shares  in  any  Joint  Stock  undertaking  or  in  any 
company. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  go  as  far  as  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  tell  you  honestly,  if  the  Germans  owned  the  whole  of  the  land 
of  England,  and  did  not  own  a  share  in  any  company,  they  would  be  as  powerless 
as  beetles  with  pins  through  their  backs ;  they  could  not  do  anything.  It  is  the 
finances  of  England  that  matter. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Long,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  there  is  going  to  be 
a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  meet  what,  under  the  circumstances  in 
M'hich  the  Empire  is  placed  at  the  moment,  is  almost  an  imperative  necessity  for  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  to  deal  with.  Personally  I  should  like  to  see  unanimity  upon  a 
Resolution,  and  if  it  could  be  framed  in  some  way  to  get  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Conference  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  in  all  our  countries.  There  can  lie 
very  little  doubt  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  all  ovtr 
the  world  at  present  in  civilised  countries  has  been  roused  to  a  degree,  owing  to  the 
barbarous  methods  adopted  by  the  Germans  during  this  war.  Patriotic  people  in  our 
countries  must  feel  that  there  must  be  restrictions,  and  very  marked  restrictions, 
put  upon  the  people  of  those  countries  who  before  the  war  were  treated  with  the  same 
consideration  as  ordinary  British  subjects. 

I  want  to  say  what  we  have  done  in  New  Zealand.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Massey  referred  to  it.  I  want  to  say  what  we  did  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  are 
continuing  to  do.  We  control  all  companies  which  have  enemy  shareholders  in  New 
Zealand  at  the  present  moment,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  put  into  liquidation 
every  company  in  New  Zealand  which  was  controlled  by  enemy  shareholders ;  we 
have  handed  them  all  over  to  the  Public  Trustee  in  New  Zealand  for  absolute 
liquidation. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Has  he  sold  them  ? 

Su-  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  he  has.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  holding  on  to 
the  very  important  German  companies  or  firms  who  were  operating  there  ;  under  our 
legislation  we  have  brought  them  to  a  standstill  long  ago,  and  we  have  wound  the 
most  important  ones  up.  That  money  is  held  by  the  Public  Trustee— it  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  departments  Avhich  I  administer,  and  I  speak  with  full  knowledge— 
that  money  has  been  invested  by  the  Public  Trustee  for  distribution  after  the  war 
when  we  know  how  the  distribution  of  debt  will  be  arranged  between  the  several 
Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country.  Take  that  very  point  which  Mr.  Hughes  has 
referred  to.  We  have  gripped  that  in  New  Zealand.  We  recognised  that  if  you 
■wanted  to  control  and  pre v»»t- enemy  subjects  from  operating  throughout  our  country, 
the  first  essential  was  to  stop  them  having  anything  to  do  with  any  business  they 
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had  previously  carried  on  in  New  Zealand ;  and  we  have  done  it.  And  again,  we 
have  interned  every  German  in  New  Zealand  that  there  has  been  the  least  douht 
about  of  any  sort  or  kind.  So  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  lookmg  after  the 
interests  of  our  country  in  those  respects  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  do  already. 

As  to  the  future  I  am  of  the  opinion  myself  that  there  should  be  a  longer  period 
of  years  dxed  for  naturalization  of  enemy  subjects  particularly,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  even  with  regard  to  those  who  are  not  enemy  subjects,  we  have  not  been  a 
little  too' generous,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  in  fixing  the  period  for  which  their 
residence  in  this  country  was  necessary  before  naturalization  was  given.  This  war 
has  shown  me  at  all  events  conclusively  that  we  do  want  a  longer  period  of  years  for 
future  natui-alization  in  our  country.  I  would  go  so  far  as  10  years  for  enemy 
subjects,  and  that  is  probably  as  long  a  period  as  this  country  will  go  in  regard  to 
legislation  to  control  the  situation  which  exists  at  the  present  moment,  or  is  said 
to  exist,  here  and  in  our  countries  too.  My  opinion  is  that  you  want  to  have  a  longer 
period  of  years  before  admitting  a  person  to  become  naturalized,  and  unless  you  have 
some  unity  of  action  all  over  the  British  Empire  you  are  not  going  to  place  those 
restrictions  on  Germans  or  German  subjects  that  this  Resolution  is  intended  in  some 
sense  to  apply  to.  I  think,  with  all  due  deference,  that  if  the  period  of  years 
for  each  country  is  to  be  left  open  one  portion  of  the  Empire  may  do  nothing,  another 
may  fix  12  monchs,  and  another  two  years. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  We  cannot  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  period. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  If  we  could  have  a  period  fixed  it  would  be  better, 
because  after  all  if  it  is  going  to  be  effective  we  want  to  have  it  dealt  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  from  the  whole  Empire  point  of  view.  My  opinion  is  that 
we  do  want  to  have  a  longer  period  for  naturalization  generally. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  agree  with  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do  if  we  can  all 
do  it. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  But  you  must  make  a  difference  between  countries  like  the 
V.  nited  States  and  France  and  enemy  countries. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  How  long  is  it  to  last  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  hope  for  a  generation. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Next  time  somebody  else  may  be  yoiir  enemy. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Well,  we  will  deal  with  that  when  it  comes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  think  a  period  should  be  fixed.  This  Resolution  does 
not  contain  it.  In  the  future  if  we  want  to  prevent  trouble  in  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  we  want  to  have  a  longer  period  for  naturalization  for  enemy  subjects, 
or  for  doubtful  subjects,  coming  from  countries  which  are  not  our  enemies  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  The  naturalization  law  in  our  country,  and  I  think  in  any  other 
country,  does  not  fix  the  date  at  which  naturalization  will  be  granted  to  anyone. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  We  have  had  in  practice  quite  a  long  time  of  residence 

in  New  Zealand — I  think  at  one  time  it  was  for  a  period  of  three  years.     Then  there 

was  the  right  of  the  Department  dealing  with  it  of  refusing  to  give  naturalization 

to  anylx)dy  at  all  in  the  country.     I  think  at  one  meeting  of  the   Imperial  Con- 

ierence — I  am  not  sure  of  the  date— there  was  an  effort  made  between   Canada, 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  conjunction  with  the  authorities  of  liritain,  to  fix  a 

uniform  period  of  years ;    the  difficulty  was  then  in  regard  to  Canada.     We  are 

lx)iuAd  to  come  to  a  time,  in  the  future,  when  the  general  question  of  naturalization 

will  have  to  be  considered.     That  goes  without  saying.     I  do  not  believe  we  are  going 

to  control  tliose  who  are  going  to  rule  our  respective  countries  five  or  ten  years  hence, 

and  you  will  find  that  at  some  period  this  question  of  naturalization  for  the  Empire 

as   a   whole   is   bound   ta   crop  up  again.      In    the   meantime   I    think    it   is   very 

imiiortant  that  we  should  prevent  even  naturalized  subjects  in  our  country — those 

that  there  is  the  lea.st  doubt  about  whatever — from  exercising  any  power  whatever 

in  the  British  Empire  in  connection  with  matters  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
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Empire  as  a  whole.  The  Japanese  have  a  system  of  not  allowuig  people  outside 
their  own  country  to  own  the  freehold  of  land,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not 
he  better  in  all  our  countries  to  adopt  an  Empire  policy  of  that  kind,  and  also  to 
prevent  enemies  from  holding  sliares  in  conipanies,  which  may  prove  to  be  disjistrous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  world  in  the  years  which  are  to  come.  Then  I 
think  you  would  be  laying  the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire  on  a  l)road  basis 
and  certainly  on  a  very  solid  foundation.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Japanese  in  that 
respect  have  not  set  us  all  a  very  worthy  example,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pre- 
serving national  individuality,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  individuality  of  the  race  in 
their  own  country,  Mr.  Long,  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  our  power— and  I 
recognise  the  environment  and  the  conditions  in  the  respective  portions  of  the 
Empire,  which  liave  to  be  considered — which  we  ought  not  to  do,  as  the  result  of 
the  terrible,  and  in  many  respects  unexpected,  lessons  from  an  utterly  unscrupulous 
enemy,  which  we  have  had  since  this  war  liegan ;  and,  apart  from  what  Is  in  this 
Besolution,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  we  grip  the  development  of  trade  in  the  right 
way,  we  are  going  to  have  a  much  more  restrictive  effect  upon  any  possible  chance 
of  the  enemy  countries,  Germany  particularly,  getting  alongside  of  us  in  the  years 
which  are  to  come,  than  was  the  case  during  the  last  forty  years. 

*  *  *  *  « 

•  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  dealing  with  this,  to  us,  very  vital  question 
of  dealing  with  enemy  people  we  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  sufficient  *(f  we  are  going,  after  the  war  is  over,  to  display  all  those 
generous  characteristics  which  have  marked  the  British  people  in  all  parts  in  the 
past  to  allow  the  enemy  to  have  the  advantage  of  things  which  we  can  control, 
and  which  we  can  regulate  to  a  very  great  extent.  If  we  are  going  to  do  tliat,  then  I 
think  we  shall  take  a  very  unwise  course.  It  is  not  only  by  amending  our  natural- 
ization laws  and  preventing  a  naturalized  or  unnaturalized  Grerman  getting  land  in 
our  coiuitries  that  we  can  take  restrictive  steps ;  that  must  not  be  the  only  thing  we 
are  to  do  if  we  are  going  to  forge  ahead,  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  conditions  that 
have  arisen,  particularly  during  the  last  50  years. 

I  want  to  say  that,  I  think,  in  our  countries — I  am  not  talking  about  the  Old 
Country,  because  here  you  have  a  right  to  do  as  you  think  proper,  and  in  our  country 
the  people  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  think  proper — in  our  countries  we  are  going 
to  be  iaced  with  this  very  difficult  and  delicate  question  of  descent.  I  know  of  cases 
in  the  Public  Services  of  my  country  of  people  who  are  the  sons  of  German  subjects, 
whose  fatlier  was  German  and  the  mother  an  Englishwoman,  who  were  educjited  in 
State  schools,  and  had  never  been  to  Germany  in  their  lives,  who  never  knew  a  word 
of  German,  who  hold  responsible  positions  in  our  country,  and  have  never  been 
naturalized,  because  they  were  born  British  subjects.  The  stand  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country — Avhich  I  think  was  right — was  that  if  there  was  a  suspicion,  and 
there  was  in  some  cases,  they  were  not  only  removed  from  their  positions,  but  they 
were  interned — that  is  to  say,  in  cases  where  there  was  any  reason  of  doubt  about 
them.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  there  is  no  question  that 
action  requires  to  be  taken  to  prevent  troubles  arising.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  possible  to  alter  this  Resolution  so  as  to  get  a  unanimous  decision. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE  :  May  I  make  a  suggestion  which  may  bring  us  together  ? 
It  is  very  import^int  to  be  unanimous,  not  only  to  avoid  division  here,  but  because  a 
Resolution  which  is  not  unanimous  here  may  not  he  carried  out  tliroughout  the 
British  Empire,  and  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  the  same 
nationality  law  in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Evidently  Mr.  Hughes  is  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  Resolution,  and  I  do  not  think  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  either, 
although  they  support  it. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Nobody  is  ever  quite  satisfied  with  any  motion, 
Sir  GEORGE  CAVE :  I  am  not  able  to  say  as  to  that.  I  have  not  been  here 
enough.  My  suggestion  is  this :  That  a  conference  shall  be  at  once  appointed  to 
consider  any  question  of  nationality  law  M'hich  may  be  brought  before  it,  and  that 
tliat  body  should  meet  at  an  early  date.  Would  it  be  possible  to  refer  this  question 
to  that  conference  ? 
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Mr.  MASSEY  :  It  has  been  before  a  Committee. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  What  is  the  Conference  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE  :  It  is  a  Conference  to  meet  in  London  at  an  early  date  to 
examine  and  report  upon  any  question  connected  with  nationality  or  naturalization 
which  any  Government  may  desire  to  raise,  and  I  suggest  that  possibly  this  matter 
might  l)e' referred  to  that  Conference,  but  with  the  understcinding  that  it  may  report 
specially,  if  need  be,  on  the  particular  subject  of  Mr.  Massey's  Resolution. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  That  does  not  clash  with  my  motion,  and  I  want  a  division. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA  :  In  connection  with  what  has  been  said  by  tlie  Home  Secretary, 
may  I  point  out  that  we  are  somewhat  ignoring  what  has  already  been  done  in 
consequence  of  the  Resolution  passed  last  year?  In  consequence  of  the  Resolution 
passed  last  year,  the  Bill  which  has  now  passed  the  Second  Reading,  was  drafted  in 
this  country— that  is,  the  British  "Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Bill,  and  having 
lK>en  drafted  here  and  circulated  throughout  the  Empire,  the  draft  has  been  approved 
by  all  the  Self-governing  Dominions  and  India,  with  the  exception  of  Australia.  I  am 
reading  from  the  Home  Secretary's  statement  in  the  House  the  other  day.  Australia 
does  not  yet  approve  the  draft,  but  has  indicated  no  dissent.  I  take  it  that  the  object 
of  circulating  the  Bill  throughout  the  Empire  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  uniformity 
of  Nationality  Law  throughout  the  Empire.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  result 
is  that  practically  all  the  countries  of  the  Empire  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  So  that  although  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  draft 
Resolution  of  Mr.  Massey,  we  have,  in  substance,  agreed  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  now  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  tl?e  Home  Secretary,  as 
I  understand  it,  says  that  in  order  that  the  different  countries  of  the  Empire  may 
proceed  to  legislate  upon  lines  they  have  approved  of  already,  so  far  as  that  Bill  is 
concerned,  there  is  going  to  be  immediately  a  conference  of  experts,  because  there 
are  many  technical  points  of  law  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  nationality  and 
status.  Surely  that  will  be  the  time  for  us  to  state  and  decide  as  to  whether  we  can 
accept  the  whole  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  or  Avhetber  we  require  modifications  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  that  we  represent.  Is  it  necessary  now,  having  regard  to 
what  has  passed  before,  to  pass  formally  the  Resolution  which  Mr.  Massey  now 
proposes  ?     Because  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  accepted  the  principle. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Do  you  say  that  the  Act  to  which  you  refer,  the  iVaturalization 
Act,  which  has  l)een  approved  by  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  except  Australia  -do  you 
suggest  that  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  motion  ? 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  May  I  say  a  word,  because  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  which  this  Resolution  was  referred.     We  liad  a  long  sitting  in  an  attempt  to  get 
unanimity,  and  I  am  afraid  we  cannot.     The  situation,  as  I  see  it,  is  this :  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  future  rights  and  the  status,  for  all  time,  of  Germans  in  the 
British  Empire,  nor  are  we  dealing,  if  I  may  say  so  with  great  respect  to  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  with  the  form  of  punishment  which  ought  to  be  meted  out  to  citizens  of 
enemy  countries  because  of  the  horrible  barljarities  they  have  perpetrated  during  the 
war.     It  is  simply  this  :  that  before  the  war,  German  and  Austrian  citizens  came  to 
this  country,  and  we  know  now  that  they  came  nursing  in  their  minds    martial 
ambitions  masked  under  trade'  aspirations,  which  they  have  revealed  during  the  war, 
wholly,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  dilferent  from  our  own,  and,  as  I  tliink  the  world  now 
admits,  of  a  lower  order.     Are  we  going  to  allow  them  to  come  back  with  those  same 
ideas,  and  allow  them  to  exercise  the  same  privileges  as  they  did  before  the  war  ? 
I  say  emphatically  that  that  ought  not  to  be  so.     I  say  emphatically  Ave  ought  to 
allow  a  suflicient  period  to  elapse  before  we  meet  them  again,  to  see  that  they  have 
got  rid   of    the   notions  which  led  to  the  present  war,  and  the  horrible  practices 
associated  with  it.     For  that  reason  we  tried,  in  this  Committee,  to  get  a  compre- 
hensive Resolution.     ^Ir.  Hughes  has  dealt  Avith  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of 
shares,  and  we  also  tried  to  get  something  dealing  with  the  right  of  a  German  who 
enters  this   country    or   any  part  of  the  Empire  to  trade.     The  Government  has 
announced  its  intention  to  prevent  (Jerman  banks,  for  a  period  after  the  war,  being 
earned  on  her«.     It  seemed  to  some  of  us  on  this  Committee  that  it  was  difficult  to 
deal  with  banks  unless  you  dealt  witli  other  things.     And  we  tried  to  get  a  compre- 
hensive motion  which,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  ran  somewhat  as  follows : 
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"or  of  entry  into  the  British  Empire  with  the  view  of  acquiring  trading  interests  in 
it."  We  could  not  agree  on  this,  and  we  tried,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  all  who 
were  represented  there,  to  limit  it  to  land  or  mining  privileges,  leaving  the  other  and 
larger  (juestion  to  some  future  date,  or  for  settlement  in  each  part  of  the  Empire. 
That,  apparently,  was  not  successful.  There  have  heen  various  suggestions  this 
afternoon,  one  of  which  was  to  stop  at  the  word  "  countries,"  making  it  simply  a 
naturalization  rule,  and  getting  no  forwarder  on  the  very  important  question  of 
whether  Germans  are  to  come  into  the  country,  and,  if  so,  on  what  conditioas, 
immediately  after  peace  is  signed.  I  only  say  that  in  order  to  ask  Mr.  Massey 
whether  I  cannot  speak  in  his  name  as  well  as  my  own  in  saying  the  postponement  of 
this  llesolution  for  further  Conference  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  further  agreement. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  It  would  be  pointed  at  as  a  weakness  all  over  the  Empire  on  this 
question,  and  as  a  victory  for  the  enemy. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  Will  you  not  have  victory  for  the  enemy  if  you  publish  to  the 
world  at  large  that  the  biggest  Dominion  we  have,  and  also  another  big  Dominion, 
dissent  from  this,  and  refuse  to  bind  themselves  ?  Is  it  not  the  intention  tliat  this 
shall  cover  both  immigrants  from  enemy  countries  and  present  residents  in  the 
British  Empire  who  come  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Each  country  must  decide.  It  does  not  apply  to  naturalized 
British  subjects,  even  if  they  came  from  enemy  countries. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  That  does  not  cover  my  point. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  This  is  not  a  Bill. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  No,  but  there  is  an  idea  behind  it,  and  I  want  to  know  what  that 
idea  is. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Each  country  must  pa>ss  its  own  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTAGU :  It  was  pointed  out  on  behalf  of  Canada  that  there  were 
already  German  farmers  in  Canada  who  had  been  promised  all  their  existing  privi- 
leges so  long  as  they  beliaved  themselves,  therefore  we  cut  out  of  the  draft  Resolution 
"  acquiring  or  owning  land,"  and  limited  it  to  "acquiring." 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  That  does  not  answer  my  point.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  is  that 
meant  to  cover  merely  immigmnts  from  enemy  countries,  or  present  residents  of  our 
Empire  who  are  citizens  of  enemy  countries  ?  Surely  there  is  an  idea  behind  this  ? 
We  are  not  asked  to  pass  something  which  is  not  clear  ? 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  What  do  you  mean  by  "immigrants"? 

Mr.  LLOYD :  I  mean  a  person  who  is  at  present  resident,  say  in  Germany, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  war  comes  to  Newfoundland.  Is  that  the  person  you  have  in 
mind  ? 

Mr.  MONTAGU:  Yes. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE  :  Our  Bill  covers  the  German  who  is  now  resident  here 
it  covers  both. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  That  is  what  I  am  asking.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was 
this :  that  surely  no  Dominion  could  object  to  it  covering  immigrants  from  Germany. 
There  are  folks  who  are  not  immigrants  at  present,  I  mean  future  immigrants.  Are 
they  all  that  you  intend  to  cover  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  It  is  pretty  comprehensive. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  must  put  the  Resolution,  if  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand  desires  it. 

Mr.  BURTON :  May  I  say  a  word  ?  Is  this  a  suggestion  now  about  the 
Conference  or  about  the  Resolution  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  We  are  dealing  with  the  Resolution  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 
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Mr    BURTON  :  We  have  been  handed  a  draft  Resolution  about  a  Conference. 
CH'VIRMAN-  That  is  an  alternative.     I  suggested  that  that  should  be  passed 
if  we  could  not  adopt  this  Resolution  unanimously,  but  that  suggestion  has  not  been 

adopted. 

Mr.  BTJRTON  :  I  am  prepared  to  agree  to  this  one  about  a  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN  :  So  was  Canada. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE  :  I  was  proposing  to  move  that  after  this  one  which  is 
now  before  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Is  this  the  Resolution  before  the  Conference  ? 
CHAIRMAN :  No.    We  have  got  Mr.  Massey's. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  What  Mr.  Montagu  has  said  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
matter :  I  wish  he  had  spoken  earlier.  I  now  understand  why  the  Resolution  has 
taken  this  form  of  endeavouring  to  please  everybody,  and  ends  by  pleasing  nobody, 
as  is  usual  with  those  who  attempt  that  thankless  task.  It  does  not  please  me.  If 
the  whole  Conference  would  vote  for  it,  then  I  would  vote  for  it  without  more  ado. 
But  there  are  some  who  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  it,  and  if  that  be  so,  I  want  to 
assert,  quite  clearly  and  definitely,  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  aliens,  or  persons 
of  enemy  origin,  whether  naturalized  or  iinnaturalized,  from  holding  shares  in  British 
companies,  and  I  say  deliberately  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question.  I  do  not 
mind  what  you  say  about  land  or  mining  privileges :  that  is  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  and 
I  do  not  mind  it  going  in.  I  think  the  other  is  the  main  thing.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Massey's  fault :  the  Committee  has  put  this  in.  If  the  Resolution  is  adopted 
generally  in  this  form,  as  Mr.  Massey  moved  it,  I  will  vote  for  it,  merely  stating 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  this  respect.  But  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  divisipn,  I  must  insist  upon  asserting  that  view  in  a  definite  way.  As 
to  the  other  suggestion,  that  we  should  hold  this  over  for  another  Conference,  to 
meet  in  London  after  the  termination  of  the  War 

CHAIRMAN  :  No,  those  words  are  struck  out  "  after  the  War." 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Well,  at  an  early  date.  What  is  this  Conference,  then  r  Are 
we  going  to  have  this  Resolution  put  before  this  Conference,  and  then,  having  been 
emasculated  here,  tm-ned  over  in  its  deplorable  condition  to  another  Conference,  who 
probably  will  deal  with  it  in  the  same  way — to  a  Conference  which  may  sit  before  the 
Day  of  Resurrection,  but  not  very  much  before.  That  is  what  it  means.  I  want  to 
«peak  strongly  on  this.  This  alien  question  is  a  very  serious  question.  We  do  not 
*^ant  any  Resolution  so  far  as  the  Dominions  are  concerned — we  can  "  dree  our  own 
weird."  What  is  this  Conference  for  ?  I  thought  it  was  to  come  to  an  understanding 
on  questions  of  vital  interest.  As  Mr.  Massey  has  said,  we  pass  Resolutions  which  are 
colourless,  colourless  to  a  painful  degree,  and  when  we  come  to  something  which 
matters,  we  are  told  to  pass  it  on  to  another  Conference,  or  we  are  told  we  have 
alrejidy  agreed  to  something,  or  that  the  Empire  has,  except  Australia.  But  that  is 
not  to  the  point,  because  what  was  agreed  upon  does  not  lessen  the  necessity  for  action 
in  the  present  emergency.  I  hope  that  this  Resolution  will  be,  even  in  its  present 
form,  adopted.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  further  amendments  are  proposed 
than  those  which  are  included  in  it  as  it  stands,  but  I  shall  vote  for  it  as  it  is,  only 
asserting  that  it  should  go  further  in  that  direction. 

CHAIRMAN :  Is  it  your  pleasure  I  put  the  Resolution,  as  amended  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  :  As  accepted  by  Mr.  Massey  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  No. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  For  the  rea.sons  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Canada  desires  to 
reserve  complete  liberty  of  action  to  deal  with  this  matter  under  the  conditions 
actually  existing  in  Canada. 

CHAIRMAN:  You  abstain  ? 

Mr.  ROWELL :  We  abstain  from  voting  for  the  Resolution. 
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Mr.  BURTON:  My  attitude  is  exactly  the  attitude,  and  my  reasons  are  the 
reason.s,  given  by  Mr.  lloweli.  If  the  liesohition  is  put  to  this  Conference,  I  do  not 
see  why  I  should  not  vote  against  it.     I  hm  against  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  Canada  abstains,  South  Africa  is  against  it,  Au.stralia,  New 
Zealand,  India  and  Newfoundland  are  in  favour.  The  motion  is  therefore  carried. 
There  is  a  supplementary  one,  which  will  now  be  taken.  '"' •'    ""' 

Sir  GEORGE  cliv:^':  i  think  there  will  be  no  opposition  to  what  I  now 
propose:  "The  Conference  refers  to  Resolution  X  psissed  by  the  Imperial  War 
"  Conference  1917  recognising  the  desirability  and  importance  of  securing  uniformity 
"  of  policy  and  action  throughout  the  Empire  with  regard  to  naturalization,  and 
"  recommends  tliat  a  special  Conferenw,  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
"  should  meet  in  London  at  an  early  date  and  examine  and  report  in  the  light  of  that 
"  Resolution  upon  any  question  connected  with  nationality  or  naturalization  which 
"  any  Government  represented  at  the  special  Conference  may  desire  to  raise,  and  upon 
"  any  suggestions  which  may  be  made  for  the  amendment  of  the  existing  law."  The 
kind  of  points  I  have  in  mind  T  may  indicate.  They  are  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum 
which  was  circulated  to  the  Imperial  Conference,  prepared  in  the  Home  Office.*' 
Perhaps  I  may 

Mr.  110 WELL :  May  I  ask  the  Home  Secretary  if  the  Resolution  already 
circulated,  which  Sir  Robert  Borden  understood  was  to  be  the  Resolution  which 
would  follow,  and  which  he  saw  before  leaving,  would  not  serve  the  same  purpose  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  This  is  the  one. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  thought  it  was  different. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE :  The  kind  of  questions  I  want  to  bring  forward  are  such 
as  the  question  of  dual  nationality,  the  question  of  the  nationality  of  a  married 
woman,  and  other  questions  such  as  have  been  referred  to  to-day. 

■  Mr.  MASSE Y  :  Whom  do  you  suggest  should  be  members  of  this  Conference  ? 
Our  time  is  nearly  at  an  end — I  am  speaking  of  the  members  of  the  Conference 
generally-and  we  cannot  stay  here  very  much  longer.  I  have  a  number  of  things 
to  attend  to  as  representing  my  Dominion,  and  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  pace 
with  things  as  it  is. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE  :  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  I  was  hoping  that  each 
country  would  appoint  an  expert  in.  the  law  of  nationality  to  stay  here  and  make  a 
recommendation. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  Governments  ?  Whom  could 
we  send,  being  at  once  an  expert  and  a  persoii  having  authority  ?  And  if  it  was 
a  person  without  authority,  of  what  avail  would  that  Conference  be  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE:  I  hoped  the  Conference,  after  coming  to. a  decision, 
would  recommend  to  each  Government 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Would  it  be  acceptable  to  the  parties  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE :  If  good  men  came,  I  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  do  not  think  it  would  l^e.     At  any  rate  I  am  opposing  it. 

Sir    GEOR.GE  CAVE  :  Sir  Robert  Borden  told  me  he  entirely  agreed  to  this. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  I  do  hot  think  we  could  stay  any  longer :  I  do  not  agree  to  it. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  should  be  done  here,  at  this  Conference,  and  not  sent 
to  a  special  Conference. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE  :  It  is  too  technical. 

Mr.  COOK  :  You  see,  the  Canadians  are  within  reach,  we  are  not.  It  makes  all 
the  dilTerence  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  Could  not  your  High  Commissioner  attend  and  report  on  the 
matter,  Mr.  Cook  ? 


*   See  pp.  24'1,  245. 
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Mr.  HUGHES:  We  have  in  London  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  of  the  Comjnonwealth,  who  will  confer  with  your  draftsmen  or  with  your 
Law  Authorities  in  regard  to  these  matters  at  any  time  you  like.  The  authorities 
necessary  to  determine  this  as  regards  Australia  are  now  on  the  spot,  and  cannot 
come  here  again. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  Home  Secretary  meant  to  have  a  meeting  immediately. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  We  should  do  it  now,  not  have  a  separate  Conference  for  it. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  When  do  we  expect  to  bring  this  Conference  to  an  end  ?  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  give  up  attending.  I  have  done  my  best  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Conference  and  to  do  my  other  work  as  well,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  go  on  as  I 
am  doing.  If  the  other  members  of  the  Conference  are  willing,  I  will  stand  out,  and 
abide  by  their  decision. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  In  my  opinion  what  ought  to  be  done  is  this :  the  Home 
Secretary  has  brought  up  certain  points  which  are  continually  cropping  up  in  these 
Naturalization  Acts.  Let  him  draw  up  a  list  of  these,  and  indicate  how  Great  Britain 
suggests  they  should  be  dealt  with.  Then  we  could  have  a  sub-committee  to  deal 
with  them,  and  they  could  be  brought  to  this  Conference,  who  could  decide  whether 
the  way  suggested  was  a  good  way,  and  could  deal  with  the  question  of  married 
women  and  various  other  things.  And  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  get 
uniformity. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE :  That  is  all  I  want ;  for  everybody  to  send  an  expert  of 
some  kind,  to  talk  these  things  over.     I  do  not  care  when  it  is. 

CHAIRMAN :  In  face  of  that  fact,  could  not  we  pass  this  ?  Because  it  is 
recommending  that  this  Conference  be  held  immediately. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  If  you  say  immediately,  it  would  do. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Resolution  submitted  is  a  perfectly 
reasonable  one,  and  one  which  we  might  well  adopt.  Whatever  opinion  one  may 
have  as  to  the  last  Resolution,  it  does  not  give  us  the  basis  for  concurrent  legislation, 
and  we  all  agree  that  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  each  Dominion 
Avill  permit,  that  we  should  have  uniformity  in  our  naturalization  laws — that  we 
should  have  the  largest  possible  measure  of  uniformity.  I  see  no  way  of  reaching 
that  except  by  friendly  interchange  of  opinion  by  those  who  can  take  up  the  law  in 
detail,  and  give  examination  to  the  various  points  raised.  Therefore  I  think  the 
suggestion  of  the  Home  Secretary  is  a  reasonable  and  proper  proposal,  and  Canada 
supports  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  would  be  a  very  useful  thing  if  it  is  done  at  once. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAVE  :  We  will  do  it  at  once. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  I  am  satisfied  if  it  is  done  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  Canada  will  second  it. 

The  motion  teas  then  carried  asfoUmm : — 

Tlie  Conference  refers  to  the  Resolution  X  passed  by  the  Imperial  War 
Conference,  1917,  recognising  the  desirability  and  importance  of  securing 
xmiformity  of  policy  and  action  tliroughout  the  Empire  with  regard  to 
naturalization,  and  recommends  that  a  special  Conference,  representative  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  should  be  held  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  examine 
and  report  in  the  light  of  that  Resolution  upon  any  question  connected  with 
nationality  or  naturalization  which  any  (lovernment  represented  at  the  special 
Conference  may  desire  to  raise,  and  upon  any  suggestions  which  may  be  made 
for  the  amendment  of  the  existing  law. 

Address  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

CHAIR3IAN  :  There  is  the  question  of  the  terms  of  the  Address  to  the  King, 

which  we   shall   consider  on  Eriday,  with  the  view  to  its  presentation  on  Friday 

atternoon.       Ihe    proposed    teims   are   as    Ibllows  :    "  We,    the    representatives    of 

me  Governments  of  the  Empire  who  constitute  the  Imperial  War  Conference, 
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desire,  before  returning  to  our  homes,  once  again  to  give  expression  to  our  feelings 
of  devotion  to  Your  Majesty  and  loyalty  to  the  Throne.  We  have  met  as  we  did 
last  year,  in  a  time  of  stress  and  anxiety  which  has  had  no  parallel  for  a  century, 
But  that  very  stress  and  anxiety  have  called  forth,  on  the  part  of  Your  people 
everywhere,  a  continuing  unanimity  of  resolution  to  preserve  their  rights  and 
lilierties,  which  has  proved  to  the  World  that  war  and  suffering  do  not  tend  to 
dissolve  but  rather  to  unite  the  Empire.  Whatever  the  future  may  keep  in  store, 
we  are  confident  that  Your  people  in  every  part  of  Your  Dominions  are  fixedly 
determined  to  maintain  Your  Empire  against  a  barbarous  and  perfidious  enemy 
without,  while  drawing  closer  within  the  bonds  wliich  tie  each  part  to  the 
rest  in  a  unity  of  which  the  Throne  is  the  outward  and  visible  symbol." 
We  will  bring  that  forward  formally  on  Friday. 


u     8296  „ 
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FIFTEENTH   DAY. 


Wednesday,  24th  July  1918. 


The  Imperial  War  Confeeence  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  11  a.m. 

Present  : 

The  Riijht  Honourable  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 
The    Right   Honourable   Lord    Robert    Cecil,    M.P.,  xVssistant   Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Canada. 

The  Honourable  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  of 

the  Naval  Service. 
The  Honourable  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Major-General    The   Honourable    S.    C.    Mewburn,  K.C,  Minister   of  Militia 
and  Defence. 

Australia. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister, 
The  Right  Honourable  J.  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

The    Right    Honourable    Sir    Joseph    Ward,    Bart.,    K.C.M.G.,    Minister   of 
Finance. 

South  Africa. 

The  Honoural)le  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Newfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The   Honourable    Sir  S.    P.   Sinha,  K.C,  Member   of  the  Executive    Council 
of  the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Lambert,  CB.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Harding,  C.M.G.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

There  were  also  present: 

Sir  G.  V.  FiDDES,  G.CM.G.,  C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

The  Right  Honourable  Su-   Frederick   Ponsonby,  K.C.B.,  K.CV.O.,    Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Purse. 

Sir  C.  F.  N.  Maoready,  G.CM.G.,  K.C.B.,  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces. 

Rear- Admiral  N.  P.  Palmer,  C.V.O.,  Chairman   of    the    Admiralty    Honours 
Committee. 

Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secietary,  Board  of  Trade. 
Sir  Claud  Schuster,  Permanent  Secretary,  Lord  Chancellor's  Department. 
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Mr.  H.  Fountain,  C.B!,  C.M.Cj.,   Assistant  Secretary,   Commercial   Relations 

and  Treaties  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  C.  H.  L.  Neish,  C.B.,  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Wallace,  Chief  Clerk    to  the   Judicial   Committee  of  the   Privy 

Council. 
The  Honourable  C.  'H.  Tufton,  Foreign  Office. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  H.  Frith,  Adjutant-General's  Department,  War  Office. 
Sir  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-Greneral,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 

And  Private  Secretaries. 


,y.i- 


Reciprocity  of  Treatment  between  India  and  the  Dominions. 

CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Hughes  cannot  come  this  morning,  and  Sir  Robert  Borden  is 
away.  The  first  suljject  on  the  agenda  is  Reciprocity  of  Treatment  between  India 
and  the  Dominions,  on  which  there  is  a  Memorandum  by  Sir  Satyendra  Sinha,  which 
lias  been  circulated,*  and  also  a  draft  Resolution,  which  I  understand  is  the  result  of 
a  meeting  at  the  India  Office.  Shall  I  read  the  draft  Resolution  as  the  basis  of 
discussion  ? 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  As  you  please,  sir. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  Resolution  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  Imperial  War  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  effect  should  now  be 
given  to  the  pi'inciple  of  reciprocity  approved  by  Resolution  XXII.  of  the 
Imperial  War  Conference,  1917.  In  pursuance  of  that  Resolution  it  is 
agreed  that : — 

"  1.  It  is  an  inherent  function  of  the  Governments  of  the  several  com- 
munities of  the  British  Commonwealth,  including  India,  that  each  should 
enjoy  complete  control  of  the  composition  of  its  own  population  by  means  of 
i*estriction  on  immigration  from  any  of  the  other  communities. 

"  2.  British  citizens  domiciled  in  any  British  country,  including  India, 
should  be  admitted  into  any  other  British  country  for  visits,  for  the  purpose 
of  pleasure  or  commerce,  including  temporary  residence  for  the  purpose  of 
education.  The  conditions  of  such  visits  should  be  regulated  on  the  principle 
of  reciprocity,  as  follows  : — 

"  (a)  The  right  of  the  Government  of  India  is  recognised  to  enact  laws 
which  shall  have  the  efPect  of  subjecting  British  citizens  domiciled  in 
any  other  British  country  to  the  same  conditions  in  visiting  India  as 
those  imposed  on  Indians  desiring  to  visit  such  country. 

"  {b)  Such  right  of  visit  or  temporary  residence  shall,  in  each  individual 
case,  be  embodied  in  a  passport  or  written  permit  issued  by  the 
country  of  domicile  and  subject  to  vis^  there  by  an  officer  appointe<l 
by,  and  acting  on  behalf  of,  the  country  to  be  visited,  if  such  country 
so  desires. 

"  (<?)  Such  right  shall  not  extend  to  a  visit  or  temporary  residence  for  labour 
purposes  or  to  permanent  settlement. 

"  3.  Indians  already  permanently  domiciled  in  the  other  British  countries 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  their  wives  and  minor  children  on  condition 
{a)  that  not  more  than  one  wife  and  her  children  shall  be  admitt<;d  for  each 
such  Indian,  and  (6)  that  each  individual  so  admitted  shall  he  certified  by  the 
Government  of  India  as  being  the  lawful  wife  or  child  of  such  Indian. 

'' i.  The  Conference  recommends  the  other  questions  covered  by  the 
memoranda  presented  this  year  and  last  year  to  the  Conference  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  India,  in  so  far  as  not  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of 
this  Resolution,  to  the  various  Governments  concerned  with  a  view  to  early 
consideration." 


See  pp.  245-24». 
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Sir  S  P  SINHA  •  Mr.  Long,  I  am  desired  by  my  colleague,  the  Maharaja  of 
Patiala  who 'is  unfortunately  prevented  from  being  present  to-day,  to  express  liis 
entire  wncuirence  in  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  the  Conference.  I  also  regret 
exceedinelv  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  because  I  wanted  to  express  m  his 
presence  my  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  generous  and  sympathetic  spirit  in 
which  he  bis  treated  the  whole  question,  both  last  year  and  this  year.  I  desire  to 
exnress  my  gratitude  to  him  for  the  very  great  assistance  he  has  rendered,  to  which 
I  think  the  satisfactory  solution  which  has  l^een  reached  is  very  largely  due— that  is, 
if  the  Conference  accepts  the  Resolution  which  I  have  the  honour  to  propose. 

Sir  the  position  of  Indian  immigrants  in  the  Colonies  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  difficulties,  both  in  the  Dominions  themselves  and  particularly  in  my  own 
country  India.  As  long  ago  as  1897,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  addressing 
the  Conference  of  Colonial  Premiers,  made  a  stirring  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Indians 
who  had  emigrated  to  the  Dominions.  The  same  appeal  was  made  in  1907  by 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  in  1911.  During  all  this  time  India  was  not  represented  at  the 
Conference,  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  India  Office  here  to  say  that  they  did  all  they 
could  to  assist  us.  In  1911  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
presented  a  Memorandum  to  the  Conference,  which  is  printed  in  the  proceedings 
for  tliat  year,*"  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  just  read  one  of  the  passages  from  that 
Memorandum,  which  shows  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  and  the 
solutions  which  had  been  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Memorandum  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  says  thisj  : — 

"It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  considered  that  each 
Dominion  owes  responsibility  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  for  ensuring  that  its 
domestic  policy  shall  not  unnecessarily  create  embarrassment  in  the 
administration  of  India. 

"  It  is  difficult  for  statesmen  who  have  seen  Indians  represented  only  by 
manual  labourers  and  petty  traders  to  realise  the  importance  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  of  a  country  with  some  three  hundred  million  inhabitants,  possess- 
ing ancient  civilisations  of  a  very  high  order,  which  has  furnished  and 
furnishes  some  of  the  finest  military  material  in  the  world  to  the  Imperial 
forces,  and  which  offers  the  fullest  opportunities  to  financial  and  commercial 
enterprise.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  do  not  know  India  the 
intense  and  natural  resentment  felt  by  veterans  of  the  Indian  Army,  who  have 
seen  active  service  and  won  medals  under  the  British  flag,  and  who  have  been 
treated  by  their  British  officers  with  the  consideration  and  courtesy  to  which 
their  character  entitles  them,  when  (as  has  actually  happened)  they  find  them- 
selves described  as  '  coolies,'  and  treated  with  contemptuous  severity  in  parts  of 
the  British  Empire.  Matters  like  this  are,  of  course,  very  largely  beyond  the 
power  of  any  Government  to  control,  but  popular  misunderstandings  are  such 
a  fruitful  source  of  mischief  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  put  on  record  the 
grave  fact  that  a  radically  false  conception  of  the  real  position  of  India  is 
undoubtedly  rife  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire. 

"  The  immigration  difficulty,  however,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  met  by  a 
series  of  statutes  which  succeed  in  preventing  Asiatic  influx  without  the  use 
of  differential  or  insulting  language.  It  is  accepted  that  the  Dominions  shall 
not  admit  as  permanent  residents  people  whose  mode  of  life  is  inconsistent 
with  their  own  political  and  social  ideals. 

"  But  the  admission  of  temporary  visitors,  to  which  this  objection  does  not 
apply,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled.  If  the  question  were  not  so 
gi-ave,  it  would  l)e  seen  to  be  ludicrous  that  regulations  framed  with  an  eye 
to  coolies  should  affect  ruling  princes  who  are  in  subordinate  alliance  witli 
His  Majesty,  and  haA^e  placed  their  troops  at  his  disposal,  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  Empire,  or  gentlemen  who  have  the  honour  to  be  His 
Majesty's  own  Aides-de-Camp.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  no  person  of  such 
distinguished  position  would,  in  fact,  be  turned  back  if  he  visited  one  of  the 
Dominions.     But  these  Indian  gentlemen  are  known  to  entertain  very  strongly 

•  P.  272  of  [Cd.  5746—1].  t  P.  277  of  [Ctl.  5746—1]. 
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the  feeling  that,  while  they  can  move  freely  in  the  best  society  of  any  Euro- 
pean capital,  they  could  not  set  foot  in  some  of  the  Dominions  without 
undergoing  vexatious  catechisms  from  petty  officials.  At  the  same  time,  the 
highest  posts  in  the  Imperial  services  in  India  are  open  to  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  from  the  Dominions. 

"  The  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  create  and  foster  a  sense  of 
citizenship  in  India  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  undoubtedly  l)een 
hampered  by  the  feeling  of  soreness  caused  by  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Dominions  towards  the  peoples  of  India.  The  loyalty  of  the  great  mass  of 
Indians  to  the  Throne  is  a  very  conspicuous  fact,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
this  feeling  is  sincerely  entertained  by  many  Indian  critics  of  the  details  of 
British  administration.  The  recent  constitutional  changes  have  given  the 
people  of  the  country  increased  association  with  the  Government,  and  liave 
at  the  same  time  afforded  Indians  greater  opportunities  of  Ijringing  tx)  the 
direct  notice  of  Government  their  views  on  the  wider  question  of  the  place  of 
India  in  the  Empire.  The  gravity  of  the  friction  between  Indians  and  the 
Dominions  lies  in  this,  that  on  the  Colonial  question,  and  on  that  alone,  are 
united  the  seditious  agitators  and  the  absolutely  loyal  representatives  of 
moderate  Indian  opinion." 

This,  sir,  was  in  1911,  three  years  before  the  war ;  and  if  the  position  was 
correctly  described  then,  yovi  will  conceive  with  how  much  greater  strength  the  same 
observations  apply  to  the  preaent  position  as  between  India  and  the  Dominions.  Of 
course,  since  1911,  so  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned,  many  practical  grievances 
which  then  existed  have,  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  been  removed,  but  there  are  still 
many  others  outstanding.  Those  are  referred  to  in  the  Memorandum  which  has  been 
circulated  to  the  Conference,*  and  I  trust  my  friends,  Mr.  Burton  and  General  Smuts, 
to  whose  statemanship  South  Africa,  including  all  its  inhabitants,  owes  so  much,  will 
1)6  able,  on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  in  process  of  time  to  remove  all,  or  at  any 
rate  some,  of  the  grievances  to  which  I  refer.  I  recognise  that  it  is  a  matter  of  time. 
I  recognise  their  desire  to  remove  those  grievances,  in  so  far  as  they  are  grievances, 
and  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  getting  any  legislation  through  their  own  Parlia- 
ments for  that  purpose ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  hope  the  matter  will  not  \w>  lost  sight 
of,  and  that  an  early  consideration  will  lie  given  to  matters  which  have  not  been 
the  subject  of  agreement  between  us  on  this  occasion. 

But,  sir,  so  far  as  the  outstanding  ditUculty  of  India  is  concerned,  I  am  happy  to 
think  that  the  Resolution  which  I  now  propose  before  the  Conference,  if  accepted, 
will  get  rid  of  that  which  has  caused  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  both  in  Canatla 
and  in  India.  There  are  now  about  4,000  or  5,000 — I  think  nearer  4,000  than  5,000 
— Indians  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  mostly  in  British  Columbia,  I  think  -in  fact, 
all  in  British  Colombia ;  and  the  great  difficulty  of  their  position—  a  difficulty  which 
is  appreciated  in  India — is  that  these  men  are  not  allowed  to  take  their  wives  and 
children  with  them.  Now  the  Resolution,  in  paragraph  3,  removes  this  difficulty — 
tiiat  is  to  say,  if  it  is  accepted  and  given  effect  to — and  I  consider  that  that  will  cause 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  my  countrymen,  and  particularly  to  that  great  community 
of  Sikhs  who  have  furnished  the  largest  number  of  soldiers  during  this  war,  and  to 
whom  these  t,000  men  in  Canada  belong. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Conference  on  the  last 
occasion,  is  again  referred  to  with  approval,  and  effect  is  to  be  given  to  it  immediately 
as  regards  sjme  of  the  most  urgent  matters  concerned. 

I  have  reaxl  from  Lord  Crewe's  Memorandum,  sir,  the  ludicrous  position  which 
now  exists  with  regard  to  Indians  of  position  visiting  the  Dominions.  That  position 
will  be  altogether  altered  if  the  Conference  accepts  the  second  part  of  the  Resolution 
which  I  propose— namely,  that  "  British  citizens  domiciled  in  any  British  country, 
"  including  India,  should  be  admitted  into  any  other  British  country  for  visits,"  and 
that  the  system  of  passports  now  in  existence  be  continued,  which  would  prevent  any 
influx  of  undesirable  labour  population. 

•  See  pp.  245-248. 
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T  think  that,  as  the  whole  matter  has  been  before  the  Conference  so  long,  it  would 
not  be  right  for  me  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  further  I  venture  to 
think  that  if  this  Resolution  is  accepted,  it  will  solve  many  ot  the  most  acute 
d  fficultbs  which  have  arisen  between  the  Dommions  and  India ;  and,  speaking  for 
InHiViToa  assure  you  that  it  will  cause  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  will  help 
us  to'  allay  the  agitation  which,  particularly  at  a  time  like  this,  is  a  source  of  grave 
embarrassment.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  sir. 

Mr  ROWELL  •  There  are  just  one  or  two  observations  I  should  like  to  make, 
Mr  Chairman.  May  I  say  how  sincerely  Sir  Robert  Borden  regrets  that  he  could 
not  be  here  this  morning  for  this  question.  He  has  personally  taken  a  very  keen 
interest  in  the  question,  and  I  am  sure  he  wiU  appreciate  the  very  kind  references 
which  the  representatives  of  India  have  made  to  his  endeavour  to  find  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  existed  for  many  years  between  India  and  the 
Dominions  in  connection  with  this  very  important  problem 

The  Resolution  as  submitted  is  accepted  by  Canada.  We  have  had  several 
conferences  and  the  terms  of  the  Resolution  represent  an  understanding  arrived  at 
by  India  and  the  Dominions.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  importance  that 
the  principle  implied  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Resolution  should  be  frankly 
recognised  by  all  the  communities  within  the  British  Commonwealth.  We 
recognise  that  there  are  distinctions  in  racial  characteristics,  and  in  other  matters, 
which  make  it  necessary  that,  while  we  fully  recognise  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
each  should  exercise  full  control  over  its  own  population.  The  other  paragraphs  of 
the  Resolution  give  effect  to  the  proposals  which  have  been  discussed  before  the 
Committee  set  up  by  the  Conference  for  the  purpose,  and  give  effect  in  such  a  way 
as  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  will  meet  the  general  approval  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Dominions  and  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  remove  the  grounds  of  objection  which  India  has  felt,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  liberty  of  the  Indians  resident  in  Canada  to  bring  their  wives 
and  minor  children  to  Canada ;  but  it  was  felt  that  this  matter  could  not  be  dealt 
with  except  as  part  of  the  whole  problem,  and  it  is  m  connection  with  the  solution 
of  the  whole  problem  that  this  forms  an  important  part. 

I  think  the  number  of  Sikhs  in  Canada  is  not  quite  so  large  as  Su-  Satyendra 
has  mentioned.  While  there  was  this  number  at  one  time,  I  think  a  number 
have  returned  to  India,  and  the  number  is  not  now  large.  I  am  sure  we 
all  appreciate  the  splendid  quaUties  which  the  Sikhs  have  shown  in  this  war, 
and  the  magnificent  contribution  which  that  portion  of  India  particularly  has 
given  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Empire,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  us  all  if  Sir  Robert  Borden  could  have  been  here  when  this 
important  matter  was  being  dealt  with  by  the  Conference.  I  am  also  confident 
that  the  effect  of  this  Resolution  will  be  to  draw  together  the  Dominions  and  India 
into  closer  bonds  of  sympathy,  and  to  cement  the  bonds  that  bind  our  whole 
Empire  together  as  a  unit  for  great  national  purposes— for  those  great,  humane,  and 
Imperial  purposes  for  which  our  Empire  exists. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  Cook,  do  you  desire  to  say  anything  on  this  ? 

Mr.  COOK :  No,  I  thmk  not,  sir. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  am  very  glad  that  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been 
arrived  at.  So  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  there  is  no  serious  trouble.  We  have 
very,  very  few  Indians  in  New  Zealand,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  people  of  India  have 
never  shown  any  tendency  to  emigrate  to  New  Zealand.  I  simply  state  the  fact — I 
am  not  able  to  explain  the  reason.  The  objections,  I  understand,  have  come  mostly 
from  Canada  and  South  Africa,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  from  what  has  been  said, 
to  learn  that  those  objections  have  been  removed.  Of  course,  we  shall  have  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  so  far  as  it  does  apply  to  New  Zealand,  but  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  difficulty  there,  and  I  think  Avhat  has  been  done  to-day  not  only 
removes  the  present  difficulties,  such  as  they  are,  but  will  prevent  serious  difficulty 
occurring  in  the  future.    I  value  the  Resolution  on  that  account  really  more  than  on 
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any  other.  Though  New  Zealand,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  seriously  interested  in  this 
matter — I  have  no  doubt  if  Indians  had  come  to  Now  Zealand  in  considera1)Ie 
numbers,  objections  would  have  been  raised,  and  it  would  have  teen  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.     That,  however,  has  not  taken  place. 

I  should  like  to  learn  from  Sir  Satyendra  Siuha  whether  this  will  affect  Fiji  in 
any  way.  Fiji  is  a  neighbour  of  ours,  and  most  of  our  sugar  is  produced  there.  It  is 
not  refined  there,  but  is  sent  to  Auckland  for  nifining  purposes.  I  understand  a  very 
large  nuiul)er~- 1  am  not  going  into  details,  but  I  believe  about  00,000  Indians — are 
employed  in  Fiji  at  the  present  time  in  the  production  of  sugar.  I  simply  ask  the 
question  because  the  point  is  likely  to  be  raised  as  to  whether  it  will  affect  them. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA.  In  no  way. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  hope  as  far  as  Fiji  lalx)ur  is  con- 
cerned that  even  in  Fiji  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diOiculty  will  be  arrived  at  in 
connection  with  that  Dependency  of  the  Empire.  I  know  there  is  a  little  friction- - 
not  serious,  but  a  little — but  as  far  as  I  can  understand  the  position — I  do  not  profess 
to  know  the  whole  details — the  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  The  difficulties  are  of  a  different  nature.  I  hope  they  have 
been  practically  solved. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  That  is  all  I  wish  to  say,  sir. 

Mr.  BURTON :  The  matters  which  were  raised  by  Sir  Satyendra  Sinha  and  the 
Maharaja  in  connection  with  this  question  present,  I  suppose,  some  of  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  problems  which  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  and  which  it  is  our 
duty  as  statesmen  to  attempt  to  solve  satisfactorily  if  the  British  Empire  is  to 
remain  a  healthy  organisation.  I  am  sure  we  all  feel,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned — I 
have  told  Sir  Satyendiu  myself  that  my  own  attitude  has  been,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
the  attitude  of  my  colleagues — sympathetic  towards  the  Indian  position  generally. 
There  are,  of  course,  difficulties,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  disguise  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  difficulties  are  of  substantial  importance,  which  have  to  be  faced  in  dealing 
with  this  matter.    But  I  do  not  despair  of  satisfactory  solutions  being  arrived  at. 

Sir  Satyendra  Sinha  has  been  good  enough  to  refer  to  the  attitude  adopted  by 
Canada  and  ourselves  in  discussing  this  matter  in  Committee,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
right  from  our  point  of  view  to  add  that  the  possibility  of  our  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  solution  on  this  occasion  has  been  due  very  largely  indeed  to  the 
reasonable  and  moderate  attitude  which  the  Indian  representatives  themselves  have 
adopted.  But  for  that,  of  course,  the  difficulties  would  have  been  ever  so  much 
greater.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  only  fair  to  say — and  it  is  the  truth — thak 
we  have  found  that  the  Indians  in  our  midst  in  South  Africa,  w;ho  form  in  some 
parts  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the  population,  are  good,  law-abiding,  quiet 
citizens,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  that  they  are  treated  as 
human  beings,  with  feelings  like  our  own,  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

As  to  the  details,  I  need  not  go  into  all  of  them.  Paragraph  No.  3  embodies,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  present  law  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  That  is  our  position 
there,  so  that  our  agreement  as  to  that  is  no  concession.  I  poinied  out  to  Sir 
Satyendra  when  we  were  in  Committee,  that  in  some  of  these  points  wliich  he 
brought  up  as  affecting  South  Africa,  I  thought  in  all  probability,  if  he  were  in  a 
position  to  investigate  some  of  them  himself,  he  would  find  that  perhaps  the  com- 
plaints had  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  that  is  the  case, 
but  I  will  not  go  into  these  matters  now.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  South  Africa, 
we  are  in  greement  with  this  Resolution,  and  also  with  the  proposal  referring  the 
Memorandum  to  the  consideration  of  our  Government,  and  we  will  give  it  the  most 
sympathetic  consideration  that  we  can,  certainly. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  This  is  not  a  matter  which  directly  affects  Newfoundland,  but  I 
should  like  to  express  my  satisfaction  that  some  solution  has  been  found,  and  also  to 
express  the  feelings  which  have  already  been  given  utterance  to  by  South  Africa  with 
regard  to  the  reasonable  and  moderate  attitude  of  India. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Long,  this  is  a  development  in  connection  with  the 
Empire  that  I  regard  as  one  of  tlie  very  greatest  importance.  At  the  last  Conference 
we  mtuie  a  moveln  the  direction  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  India,  and  this  llesohition 
now  embodying  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  whicli  has  been  inciuiring 
into'tliis  matter,  carries  the  matter,  I  think  rightly  so,  a  good  deal  further.  I  think 
it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  underlying  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
overseas  communities  to  control  their  own  populations  within  or  coming  to  (h(!ir  own 
territories  is  one  as  to  which  no  recommendation  from  this  Conference,  if  it  were 
made  in  the  opposite  direction  to  their  wishes,  could  have  the  least  effect  within  any 
portion  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  laying  down  a  foundation  upon  which  I  regard 
the  whole  of  these  proposals  as  being  based. 

The  important  factor  in  connection  with  it  is  this.  All  our  countries,  at  all 
events  New  Zejiland,  have  in  the  past,  from  causes  or  reasons  one  need  not 
specially  refer  to,  viewed  with  some  concern  the  possibility  of  large  numbers  of 
Indians  coming  to  them  and  becoming  factors  that  would  disturb,  interfere  with, 
or  change  the  course  of  employment.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  that  first  proposal  sub- 
mitted is  one  that  would  be  agreed  to  by  every  reasonable  person  in  our  country  and 
would  meet  with  their  approval. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  sub-clause  (c)  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  draft  Resolution — "Such  right  shall  not  extend  to  a  visit  or  temporary 
"  residence  for  labour  purposes  or  to  permanent  settlement " — completely  meets  the 
position  that  otherwise  there  would  be  difficulties  about  accepting  it,  and  I  assume 
the  Indian  representatives  are  just  as  familiar  with  those  difficulties  as  we  are. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  introduction— although  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  as 
a  representative  here— of  the  wives  of  these  men  who  have  been  admitted  into 
Canada,  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  a  wise  thing  to  do,  but  on  the  highest 
grounds  possible — moral  grounds— it  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  corollary  to  what  the 
Canadian  Dominion  have  done  with  regard  to  the  4,000  or  5,000  men  who  are 
there. 

I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Memorandum"-'"  which  has  been  placed  before 
ua  by  the  Indian  representative  on  those  several  matters,  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  have  read  the  Memorandum  very  carefully  this  morning,  and  I  shall  be 
glad,  at  the  proper  time,  to  give  the  matters  referred  to  the  fullest  consideration  in 
our  country. 

Mr.  MONTAGU :  Mr.  Long,  may  I  just  detain  the  Conference  one  minute  to 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India  and  my  colleagues,  our  gratitude  for 
the  way  in  which  this  resolution  has  been  received  at  this  meeting  of  the  Conference. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  rightly  said  that  this  Resolution  takes  the  question  a  good  deal 
further.  I  emphasise  that  by  way  of  caution,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged 
with  ingratitude  when  I  say  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Conference  to  regard 
this  Resolution  as  a  solution  of  all  outstanding  questions.  Many  of  them  can  only 
be  cured  by  time.  Many  of  them,  as  Mr.  Burton  has  said,  require  careful  study. 
But  I  feel  sure  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  Resolution  has  been  met,  and  the  whole 
attitude  which  the  representatives  of  the  various  Dominions  have  taken  to^^ards  it, 
will  prove  to  India  that  as  matters  progress,  and  as  time  advances,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  Indians  throughout  the  Empire  will  ])e  treated  not  only  as  human 
l)eings,  but  will  have  aU  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  citizens. 

Mr.  COOK :  Mr.  Long,  may  I  just  say  one  word,  lest  my  silence  should  be 
misunderstood.  As  my  friends  know,  I  attended  the  Committee  meeting  yesterday, 
and  concurred  in  these  proposals,  and  the  reason  I  do  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Conference  is  because  there  is  nothing  specifically  relating  to  Australia  in  them. 
That  is  to  say,  many  of  the  things  referred  to  in  this  Memorandum  are  concessions 
which  have  already  been  agreed  to  in  Australia  very  many  years  ago,  even  with 
regard  to  the  bringing  of  the  wives  and  minor  children.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
trouble  in  Australia  about  that.     Whatever  the  technical  difficulties  may  be,  I  do  not 
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think  there  is  trouble  occurring  along  those  lines.  At  any  rate,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  lielieve  tliat  when  we  admit  a  man  to  our  shores  we  should  admit  his  wife  also 
and  his  family,  and  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  his  wife  and  family,  we  have  no 
right  to  admit  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  among  the  elementary  things.  I  concur 
entirely  with  the  proposal  in  that  respect,  but  that  being  the  only  outstanding  feature 
of  the  proposal  which  can  in  the  remotest  degree  affect  Australia,  I  will  not  take  up 
time  in  discussing  the  matter,  but  agree  cordially  with  what  has  been  suggested  and 
what  has  been  done.  I  •  think  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  India  for  the 
attitude  she  has  taken  since  this  war  began.  That  is  the  feeling  in  Australia  through 
and  through — one  of  the  most  profound  and  cordial  appreciation  of  the  attitude  of 
India  in  regard  to  this  war. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  It  is  the  feeling  all  over  the  Empire. 

CHAIRMAN:  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  putting  the 
Resolution.  It  will  only  be  a  very  brief  one.  Last  year  the  Conference  was  specially 
marked  by  the  addition  to  our  councils  of  the  representatives  of  India,  and  I  think 
we  all  feel  that  that  made  the  Conference  more  complete  and  more  real  than  it  ever 
claimed  to  be  before.  This  year  sees  another  steady  step  forward,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  think,  having  followed  these  proceedings  very  closely — I  had  the  privilege 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  was  good  enough 
to  summon  last  year,  when  Sir  Satyendra  put  the  general  case  before  us,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  that  was  a  very  useful  meeting  and  started  us  in  the  direction 
which  has  been  consistently  followed  since — I  think  this  steady  advance  is  due,  as 
has  been  said,  not  only  to  the  wise,  moderate,  and  extremely  able  line  taken  by  Sir 
Satyendra  and  his  colleagues — last  year  it  was  Sir  James  Meston  and  the  Maharaja 
of  Bikanir  who  represented  India  with  him,  while  this  year  it  is  the  Maharaja  of 
Patiala — but  also  to  the  very  statesmanlike  view  which  has  been  taken  of  their 
responsibilities  by  those  who  speak  on  behalf  of  the  great  self-governing  Dominions 
of  the  Empire.  And  certainly  I  rejoice  more  than  I  can  say  to  see  this  evidence 
of  the  steady  progress  of  the  Empire  along  these  lines  which  have  been  always 
followed  in  the  past,  and  which,  I  believe,  have  made  the  Empire  what  it  is— the 
recognition  of  fundamental  principles,  and  a  steady  refusal  to  deny  to  any  citizen 
of  the  Empire  the  privileges  of  Empire  simply  because  of  the  accident  of  birth  or 
locality.  I  regard  this  as  a  very  important  decision.  On  behalf  of  the  Conference, 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  those  who  represent  India 
and  the  Dominions  upon  this  very  considerable  step  in  the  development  of  our 
Empire.     May  I  put  the  Resolution  ? 

Mr.  ROWELL :  May  I  add  one  word  ?  It  is  simply  that  I  desire  to  associate 
Canada  and  myself  with  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Burton  made  with  reference  to  the 
very  reasonable  and  statesmanlike  attitude  of  .the  representatives  of  India  in  dealing 
with  this  matter.  The  Resolution  which  embodies  the  understanding  arrived  at  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  evidence  of  our  appreciation. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  ought  to  say  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  sent  me  a  communication 
yesterday,  expressing  a  great  desire  that  this  should  be  taken  when  he  was  present, 
and  we  did  our  best  so  to  arrange  matters ;  but  I  need  not  point  out  to  the  Conference 
tluit  unless  we  are  able  to  take  the  subjects  as  they  are  put  down,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  our  business  properly  forward,  or  to  complete  it,  within  the  time  at  our 
disposal. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  hope  we  shall  finish  this  week. 

CHAIRMAN  :  That  is  what  we  are  working  for,  of  course.     May  I  put  this  to 

the  Conference  ? 

[  The  Resolution  was  carried  unatiimoitsly.] 
*  *  ♦  ♦  * 
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Mr.  HOWELL  :  Are  we  dealing  with  the  original  proposition  now  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Hughes's  motion,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia's  motion,  is  before  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Sir  Rol)ert  Borden  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  deferred, 
and  that  we  should  (ionsider  it,  to  see  if  we  could  (;ome  to  a  modus  vivendi,  but  we  did 
not  do  so.  I  only  desire  to  refer,  shortly,  to  some  remarks  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
when  the  matter  came  up  before. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  have  just  had  a  message  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  say  that 
unfortunately  he  cannot  come  over  this  afternoon,  as  he  is  obliged  to  be  at  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  has  read  the  draft  Resolution  which  1  understand  is  put  forward  by 
Canada.     This  Resolution  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Conference  is  of  opinion — 

"  (1)  That  the  question  of  establishing  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  as  the 
final  tribunal  for  appellants  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be  attentively 
considered  and  studied  in  the  immediate  future  in  order  that  the  subject  may 
be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  at  the  next  Imperial  Conference. 

"  (2j  That  the  Lord  Chancellor  be  invited  to  prepare  and  circulate  to  the 
Gt)vernments  of  the  Dominions  and  of  India  as.  soon  as  possible  a  memorandum 
of  such  proposals  as  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Government  are  practicable 
for  that  purpose. 

"  (3)  That  each  such  Government,  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  shall 
communicate  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  its  views  with  regard 
to  such  proposals." 

Mr.  ROWELL :  The  position  is  that  if  Mr.  Hughes  felt  he  could  accept  this  pro- 
posal, then  Sir  Robert  Borden  was  quite  content  that  Mr.  Hughes  should  move  it  as  a 
substanti\  e  Resolution,  which  Canada  would  be  glad  to  second.  If  Mr.  Hughes  felt 
he  could  not  accept  it,  Canada  would  move  it  as  an  amendment. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  sorry  he  cannot  be  here.  Sir  Claud 
Schuster  is  here  as  his  representative,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  desires  me  to  say  that 
he  is  prepared  to  accept  this  Resolution  which  I  have  just  read,  and  to  do  his  best  to 
carry  it  out. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Naturally.     That  was  his  Lordship's  expressed  opinion  when  he 

was  before  us  the  other  day.    What  this  amendment,  or  Resolution,  does,  is  to  refer  it 

back  to  a  quarter  which  has  had  now — so  far  as  I  can  recall  the  reports  of  previous 

Conferences — some  seven  years  or  so  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter.     Of  course, 

I  could  not  accept  a  Resolution  of  that  sort :  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  that 

my  Resolution  should  be  voted  down.     I   merely   wish   to  say  this,  Mr.   Long,  in 

reference  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  arguments.     He  said  that  the  difficulties  in  the 

way  of  adopting  the  proposal  were  great,  and,  although  he  did  not  state  it  in  so  many 

words,  we  were  allowed  to  lielieve  that  he  regarded  them  as  jjractically  insuperable  ;  and 

he  asked  that  a  definite  scheme  should  be  proposed.     I  wish  to  say,  first,  that  I  do  not 

agi-ee  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the  difficulties  are  great ;  they  are  certainly  not  in- 

sui^erable.     He  has  asked  for  a  definite  scheme.     It  is  really  not  for  us  to  put  forward 

a  definite  scheme ;    that   is  a   matter   which  more  properly  falls  within   his  own 

province.     But,  however,  I  will  suggest  the  outlines  of  a  scheme.     I  may  preface 

what  I  have  to  say  on  this  head  by  saying  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  anyone  to 

deal  with  the  vital  criticism  directed  against  the  present  system.     Sir  Satyendra  Sinha 

pointed    out — what   was  very  natural  and  proper-the  extent  to  which  India  bad 

resorted  to  this  tribunal.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Burton  said  his  Dominion  did  not 

resort  to  it  at  all.     Canada,  evidently,  has  many  appeals;  we  have  very  few.     I 

think  New  Zealand  has  about  iovct  a  year. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Yes,  four. 
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Mr.  HUGHES :  We  have  very  few.  But  there  is  a  principle, involved  her?,  and 
this  principle,  I  submit,  affects  India  as  much  as  it  does  us.  It  is  the  principle  of 
the  recognition  of  equality  of  status  between  citizens  all  over  this  Empire. 
To  speak  of  Empire  and  then  to  deny  one  set  of  citizens  access  to  a  tribunal 
which  is  open  to  another,  is  to  set  up  a  l)ar,  to  make  a  distinction  which  is  odious 
and  dangerous,  and  calculated  to  divide  us,  not  to  bring  us  together.  The  present 
system  is  not  even  satisfactory  from  a  judicial  point  of  view.  The  reasons  for  its 
defects  are  obvious.  I  stated  some  of  them  the  other  day.  There  are  two 
final  Courts  of  Appeal,  both  competent  to  declare  what  is  the  law,  and  neither  of 
them  having  any  power  tf)  interfere  with  one  another.  You  have  there  a  system 
of  juridical  government  of  the  worst  form :  you  have  dualism. 

Now  the  law,  which  it  is  postulated  every  man  ought  to  know — all  men  are 
supposed  to  know  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  very  few  of  them  do,  perhaps  lawyers 
least  of  all,  because  they  know  what  a  vast  field  they  have  to  cover  —the  law  here  is, 
what  ?  As  the  Privy  Council  declares  it  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  as  the  House  of 
Lords  declares  it.  One  tribunal  may  declare  the  law  is  so  and  so,  and  the  other  may 
say  that  it  is  quite  different.  The  Courts  of  the  Dominions  are  not  bound  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords'  decisions  and  the  courts  of  this  country  need  take 
no  notice  of  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council.  That  is  a  defect,  obvious  on 
the  face  of  it.  But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  present  system  is  that  it  sends  you, 
General  Mewburn,  and  you  and  you,  sir,  to  one  tribunal,  while  it  sends  a  citizen  of 
this  country  to  another  and  superior  tribunal.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  regarded  as  the  superior  tribunal.  And  that  is  a  very  odious,  invidious, 
and  dangerous  distinction,  and  ought  not  to  continue.  We  are  now  fighting  side  by  side 
with  one  another :  the  Dominion  soldier  takes,  alongside  his  British  brother,  the  same 
risks,  suffers  the  same  privations,  the  same  doom  overwhelms  him.  He  is  given  his 
common  share  of  all  the  dangers,  but  he  is  denied  access  to  the  privileges  and  the 
rights  freely  accorded  to  others.  It  is  a  complete  negation  of  the  principle  of 
Empire.  Here  we  are,  in  the  citadel  of  Empire.  We  have  not  access  to  the  highest 
court  of  this  country. 

Let  me  direct  myself,  now,  to  the  matter  in  detail.  Let  me  take  these  two  courts. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  pointed  out,  what  we  all  know,  that  the  personnel  of  the  two 
courts  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same.  That  is  true.  Both  comprise  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  that  is,  those  who  hold,  or  have  held,  certain  high 
judicial  ofiices,  and  six  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  specially  appointed  to  that 
office,  and  being  Judges  of  eminence.  In  addition  the  Judicial  Committee  includes 
some  British  Judges  sjjecially  appointed  :  Indian  Judges  who  are  paid  a  salary  and  sit 
regularly,  and  certain  Dominion  Judges  who  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
who  may  be  said  to  be  appointed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  Jis  a  matter  of  courtesy. 
They  are  rarely  available  to  sit,  and  receive  no  salary. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is,  that  there  should  bean  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal, 
which  could  be  brought  into  being  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  this  Act  should  contain  provisions  for  the  establishment,  in  hen  of  the  two  existing 
tribunals,  of  a  new  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  having  all  the  jiu-isdictions  now  vested 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Judicial  Committee.  As  regards  the  members  of  the 
Court,  I  suggest  the  following  as  a  practical  personnel:  The  Lord  Chancellor: 
persons  who  have  held  specified  high  judicial  oflQces :  a  specified  number  of  persons 
specially  appointed,  teing  British,  Indian,  Dominion,  and  Colonial  Judges  or 
ex-Judges,  such  appointment  being  made,  in  each  case,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Government  of  the  part  of  the  Empire  concerned.  As  regards  finance,  I  suggest  the 
payment  to  each  Judge,  from  the  Im^wrial  Exchequer,  of  a  salary  whichj  together* 
with  any  pension  or  .'similar  payment  in  respect  of  past  judicial  services,  shall  amount 
to  (say)  5,000/.  per  annum.  It  should  further  be  provided  that  no  Judge  of  the 
Court  should  hold  any  other  judicial  oflice,  and  that  the  tenure,  of  the  Judges  should 
be  the  usual  tenure  during  good  Ijehaviour.  ••       ,    .'  ,  ; 

I  do  not  put  this  forward  as  a  Iiard-and-fast  scheme,  or  one  to  be  adopted  without 
modification,  but  rather  as  a  complete  answer  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  statement  that 
there  are  ditRculties  in  the  way.  There  are  none,  except  those  which  occur  on  the 
face  of  it — that  is  to  say,  the  difficulties  which  the  inertia  of  these  two  bodies 
naturally  creates.     When  I  was  speaking  here  last  time,  I  said  all  people  objected  to 
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being  disturbed.  They  are  quite  comfortable  as  they  are,  and  to  them  it  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  and  any  change  must  be  for  the  worse.  Of  course,  that  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  law  towards  reform  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  MASSEY:  And  of  lawyers. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Of  course !  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  it  takes  a  lawyer  to  under- 
stand and  realise  to  what  extent  the  lawyer  has  impeded  progress,  as  well  as 
accelerated  it.  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  I  am  challenged  on  it,  that  this  country  owes 
more  reform  to  lawyers  than  to  any  other  class.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  class  has 
clung  more  to  traditions  and  to  archaic  institutions,  and  set  itself  more  to  impede 
progress,  than  lawyers. 

Mr.  COOK :  That  is  one  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  That  is  the  way  of  lawyers,  to  present  both  sides  with  equal 
facility.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  push  my  Resolution  down  the  throats  of  the 
Conference,  even  if  they  would  permit  it,  but  I  submit  that  the  suggestion  made  by 
Sir  Robert  Borden  is  one  which  I  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  accept.  Some 
modification  of  it  I  am  prepared  to  accept,  and  I  think  that  modification  suggests 
itself  quite  naturally.  We  ought  to  affirm  a  principle — that  is  to  say,  the  principle 
of  there  teing  one  Court  for  the  Empire,  and  thou  we  ought  to  ask  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  Ught  of  what  has  been  said,  in  the  light  of  this  outline 
scheme  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  put  before  you,  to  prepare  such  a 
scheme  in  the  way  Sir  Robert  Borden's  Resolution  suggests:  to  invite  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  prepare  and  circulate  it  to  the  Government  and  send  it  to  us. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  that.  The  two  latter  paragraphs,  therefore,  I  shall 
Ije  prepared  to  accept.     The  first  one,  I  submit,  I  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  accept. 

I  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  this  Conference  will  not  be  doing  justice  to 
itself  and  those  whom  it  represents,  or  to  the  Empire,  if  it  does  not  affirm  that  there 
should  be  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  citizens  throughout  the  Empire.  The  concrete 
scheme  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept.  I  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  that,  though 
I  have  shown,  I  hope,  that  they  are  not  insuperable,  and  I  ask  the  representatives 
of  Canada  to  meet  me  in  this  way,  and,  by  modifying  the  Resolution  proposed, 
or  the  amendment,  to  affirm  the  principle,  and  then  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  order  that  he  may  draw  up,  and  subsequently  submit 
to  us,  such  a  scheme  as  he  may  think  desirable  and  proper  in  all  the  circumstances. 
I  will  look  at  the  proposal.  I  wish  to  say,  in  effect,  that  we  affirm  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  citizens  of  the  Empire,  and  then  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  terms  of  Sir  Robert  Borden's  proposal.  Here 
is  the  suggestion  which  Sir  Robert  Garran  has  put  into  my  hands  :  "  That  the 
Conference  is  of  opinion  that  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  as  the  final  Tribunal 
"  for  appellants  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be  established."  Then  going  on 
to  paragraph  2,  he  suggests  that  it  remain  as  in  the  first  Resolution  down  to 
"  purpose,"  and  then  adds  "  with  a  view  to  decision  at  the  next  Imperial  Conference." 
And  the  third  paragraph  stands.  I  move  then,  if  I  may,  in  order  to  put  the  matter 
quite  regularly,  for  leave  to  withdraw  my  original  motion  and  substituce  w^hat  I  have 
just  read. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  Prime  Minister  of  Australia   asks   leave  to  withdraw  the 
Resolution  which  he  had  already  proposed,  in  order  to  propose  the  one  which  I  will 
•  read  to  you.     Is  it  your  pleasure  that  the  first  Resolution  be  withdrawn  ? 

[Agreed.] 

CHAIRMAN  :  This  is  the  draft  Resolution  :— "  The  Conference  is  of  opinion 
"^  (1)  That  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  as  the  final  tribunal  for  appellants  in  all 
'.'.  P'"*"  °.*  *^^  Empire  should  be  established.  (2)  That  the  Lord  Chancellor  should 
_^  be  invited  to  prepare  and  circulate  to  the  Gov^ernments  of  the  Dominions  and  of 
«  ^■'^'^i*^  **^"  ^  possible,  a  memorandum  of  such  proposals  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
^^  His  Majesty's  Government,  are  practicable  for  that  purpose  with  a  view  to  decision 
at  the  next  Impenal  Conference.     (3)  That  each  such  Government,  as  soon  as 
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"  possible  thereafter,  shall  communicate  to  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  Kingdom 
"  its  views  with  regard  to  such  proposals." 

Mr.  HUGHES:  The  first  paragraph   ends  in   the  tlxird  line  with   the   word 
"  established." 

CHAIRMAN;  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  I  should  like  to  know  if  His  Majesty's  Government  are  in  a 
position  to  state  what  their  view  is  with  reference  to  that.  I  had  judged,  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  remarks  the  other  day,  that,  until  a  practical  proposal  was 
before  him,  he  was  not  in  a  position  definitely  to  affirm  the  principle,  and  that 
was  the  view  which'  Sir  Robert  Borden  took  on  that  occasion.  We  thought  we 
should  have  before  us  a  proposal  as  to  how  the  matter  could  be  worked  out 
practically,  before  we  undertook  to  lay  down  general  principles.  And  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  if  the  Government  have  in  any  way  modified  the  view  expressed 
by  <^^he  Lord  Chancellor  the  other  day. 

Sir  CLAUD  SCHUSTER  :  I  have  no  instructions,  I  had  only  instructions  what 
to  do  with  Mr.  Hughes's  origmal  proposal  and  Sir  Rol)ert  Borden's  amendment.  But 
I  think  Mr.  Rowell  has  exactly  expressed  what  is  the  Lord  Chancellor's  view.  I  do 
not  think  he  would  be  in  a  position,  or  think  himself  to  be  in  a  position,  to  indicate 
what  the  British  Government's  view  on  the  proposal  was  until  the  matter  had  gone 
to  the  Cabinet  and  been  considered  by  them.  I  think  that  is  what  stops  him  and 
must  necessarily  stop  him. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Yes,  I  think  that  is  fair.  We  are  not  to  assume  that  the 
British  Government's  view  is  necessarily  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  felt  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  state  what  it  was. 

Sir  CLAUD  SCHUSTER :  That  must  be  so.  I  do  not  think  we  could  carry 
it  further  this  afternoon.  It  would  be  a  different  matter  if  the  proposal  had  been 
Sir  Robert  Borden's  amendment,  because  that,  clearly,  the  Ijord  Chancellor  could 
accept,  because  it  does  not  commit  him. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  submit  this  to  you :  to  affirm  a  principle,  and  then  say, 
"  We  ask  you  to  propose  a  scheme  in  accordance  with  it."  Surely,  that  is  the  least 
the  Conference  can  do,  unless,  of  course,  it  does  not  assent  to  that  principle  itself. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  Speaking  here,  I  am  in  a  somewhat  awkward  position  in 
dealing  with  the  matter,  because  it  is  one  with  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
himself  has  personally  dealt,  not  only  at  a  prior  meeting  of  the  Conference,  but  in 
drafting  this  Resolution  and  in  discussing  it  with  Mr.  Hughes  and  other  Prime 
Ministera ;  and  I  simply  have  before  me  the  instructions  he  left  as  to  his  views  when 
the  matter  was  considered; 

Mr.  HUGHES :  May  I  make  a  suggestion  now  ?    Is  Sir  Robert  Borden  coming 

back  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  ROWELL:  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  May  I  suggest  that  the  matter  stand  over,  and  that  you  submit 
the  Resolution,  Mr.  Rowell,  as  I  have  now  put  it,  and  ask  Sir  ilobert  his  view  on  it  ? 
Because  it  puts  you  in  an  awkward  position,  and  it  puts  me  in  a  very  unfair  one 
if  I  have  to  argue,  not  before  those  who  can  give  way  under  my  arguments,  or 
who  can  meet  them,  but  before  those  who  say  they  have  no  instructions. 

CHAIRMAN :  There  would  be  some  convenience  in  that  course.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  anybody  who  is  ready  to  take  part  in  this  discussion  now 
should  not  do  so,  on  the  general  principle  ;  but  it  will  enable  us  to  get  the  views 
of  the  Lord  ('hancellor.  But  I  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  work  for  Friday.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  can  meet  to-morrow  afternoon. 

:Mr.  BURTON  :  How  much  more  have  we  got  left? 
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Mr  nUGHES  •  I  only  appeal  to  the  Conference  that  it  is  not  fair  to  me  that, 
having  moditted  my  proposal,  1  should  he  called  upon  to  argue  hefore  a  honch  which 
is  not  itself  free  to  hear  the  arguments  and  he  moved  hy  them. 

Mr  MASSEY :  Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  any  objection  will  he 
raised  to  Mr.  Hughes's  suggestion.  It  is  only  fair.  But  all  the  same,  most  of  us  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  wind  up  on  Eriday. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  I  am  prepared  to  sit  at  any  time,  and  as  late  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Sir  CLAUD  SCHUSTEIl :  I  might  say,  out  of  courtesy,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  actually  sitting  on  the  Woolsack,  and  he  was  taken  by  surprise. 
Otherwise  he  would  have  been  here.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  before.  He  was  ready 
to  come  this  morning. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  hope  you  will  say  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  my  behalf, 
that  I  regret  I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  Conference  this  morning. 

Sir  CLAUD  SCHUSTER :  I  am  not  making  any  complaint,  but  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  hiding  behind  the  fact  that  it  came  on 
at  a  different  hour. 

CHAIRMAN :  If  the  motion  is  likely  to  take  time,  we  shall  have  to  meet  earlier 
on  Eriday,  or  we  shall  not  get  through.  On  Eriday  we  have  two  reports  of 
Committees— on  Raw  Materials  and  Shipping,  on  which  latter  subject  the  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand  has  a  motion.  And  then  we  have  the  Pacific  question, 
raised  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  and  then  the  Address  to  His  Majesty. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  They  are  all  big  things. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  we  should  meet  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  think  we  shall  get  through. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Would  it  be  better  to  meet  at  10.30,  instead  of  11  ?   ~ 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Yes. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  If  it  was  understood  that  this  matter  would  be  disposed  of  in 
half-an-hour,  there  would  be  no  delay  in  the  others.  I  doubt  whether  Sir  Robert 
liorden  will  modify  his  view.  I  think  he  feels  that  this  Resolution  he  has  drafted 
goes  as  far  as  we  could  safely  go  at  this  session  of  the  Conference,  and  that  we  should 
have  a  full  report  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  suljject  before  the  Conference 
aHirms  a  principle.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  matter  can  be  taken  half-an-hour  earlier, 
so  as  not  to  delay  the  work  of  the  Conference,  I  will  meet  Mr.  Hughes's  request. 

CHAIRMAN :  Perhaps  anyone  who  wishes  to  address  himself  to  the  general 
question  will  do  so  now. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  will  affect  Mr.  Hughes's  position,  but 
my  attitude  alwut  it,  when  it  was  raised  the  other  day,  was  that  I  agreed  with  the 
view  Sir  Robert  Borden  expressed,  and  I  still  take  that  view.  I  want  to  tell 
Mr.  Hughes  that  my  foehng  about  this  matter  is,  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
you  are  able  to  agree  to  and  adopt  the  principle,  leaving  the  details  to  be  worked  out 
afterwards.  There  are  other  things  in  which  the  details  and  the  practicability  of  the 
business  make  all  the  difference  to  the  affirmation  of  a  principle.  My  objection  to 
the  allirmation  of  that  first  clause  which  you  have  put  in  now  is,  that  we  may  find, 
when  we  get  to  the  discussion  of  the  business,  that  we  have  affirmed  something  which 
we  cannot  carry  out,  or  that  it  is  so  difficult,  or  there  are  so  few  advantages  in  it,  that 
it  is  not  worth  carrying  out.  I  am  not  wedded  to  this  idea  of  an  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  opposed  to  it  if  it  can  be  made  a  practical)le 
scheme.  But  my  objection  to  it  is  the  same  as  that  wliich  the  Lord  Cliancellor  put- 
that  before  we  can  make  an  affirmation  here  alwiit  the  desirability  or  the  imdesirability, 
let  us  know  what  it  is  we  are  affirming  about.  Here  we  do  not.  That  is  the  view 
that  I  take. 
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Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  think  South  Africa  might,  in  the  circumstances,  look  at  the 
thing  from  our  point  of  view.  The  figures  stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  to 
the  effect  that  South  Africa  did  not  resort  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Yes.     No  cases. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Very  well.  In  that  position  it  is  easy  to  take  up  such  an 
attitude,  and,  of  course,  we  can  do  that  too.  But  the  question  is,  are  we  to  l)e  driven 
to  do  that  ?  Is  it  a  good  thing  for  the  Empire  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or 
not.  But  it  certainly  is  a  negation  of  the  principle  of  Empire  that  we  should  be 
driven  to  it.  The  present  system  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  does  not  commend  itself 
to  anylx)dy. 

Mr.  ROWELL :  We  have  not  had  that  experience  in  Canada :  there  has  been 
no  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  Canada  as  to  appeals  being  to  the  Privy  Council  rather 
than  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Any  dis&itisfactiou  expressed  in  Canada  was  that  we 
did  not  further  Umit  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council.  And  while  we  liave  a  great  deal 
of  business  coming  before  the  Privy  Council,  this  has  not  been  a  question  which  has 
agitated  the  public  mind  in  Canada,  or  particularly  troubled  our  people.  Our 
difficulty  is  the  same  as  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burton  and  the  Lord  Chancellor — as 
to  whether  we  are  really  going  to  improve  the  position  by  making  a  change. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  But,  after  all,  do  you  justify  for  a  moment  a  distinction  being 
drawn  between  British  citizens  who  live  in  these  islands  and  British  citizens  who  live 
elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  All  citizens  outside  these  islands  have  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council,  to  His  Majesty  sitting  in  Council.  If  the  people  of  the  Briti.sh  Islands  have 
not  got  that  right,  it  is  for  them  to  complain  and  pot  for  us.  If  they  wisli  to  appeal 
to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  well  and  good.  >'    >■  r-.-,  i,,, m 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  You  are  a  lawyer.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  a  slave 
living  among  men  who  are  free  should  say:  "It  is  not  for  the  slave  to  complain, 
"  but  it  is  for  the  free  man  to  complain  because  he  is  not  a  slave." 

Mr.  ROWELL :  But,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  difference  is  this  :  We  think  the  appeal 
to  His  Majesty  in  Council  is  just  as  dignified,  just  as  honourable,  and  just  as  safe  as 
a  final  appeal  as  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  daresay  it  would  be. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  derogation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
citizens  living  in  the  outer  Empire  that  they  have  as  their  final  Court  of  Appeal  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  As  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  have  one  central  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  if  it  can  be  worked  out  in  a 
feasible  way,  and  if  so,  we  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Your  circumstances  differ  from  ours.  You  are  only  five  or 
six  days'  journey  away. 

Mr.  ROWELL  :  In  times  of  peace. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  In  war  perhaps  eight  or  nine.  It  takes  us  eight  or  nine  weeks, 
and  costs  us  a  great  deal  of  money.  We  come  l)ack  to  this  Court  of  Appeal.  I  am 
not  complaining— do  not  entertain  the  idea  that  I  am  complaining— of  the 
personnel,  or  even  of  the  judgments,  some  of  which  I  have  cited  to  you.  It  is  not 
that ;  it  is  the  very  foundations  of  the  system  to  which  I  take  the  gravest  exception. 
However,  let  it  pass. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  Lloyd,  do  you  wish  to  take  any  part  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD :  No,  sir.  I  prefer  to  wait  until  I  know  what  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  matter  is.  Otherwise  it  appears  to  me  we  are  doing 
nothing  but  pass  a  pious  Resolution 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  LLOYD :  on  a  matter  on  m  hich  no  change  can  be  attempted  until  the 
Government  adopt  this  policy,  and  feel  that  they  can  put  it  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  particularly  through  the  House  of  Lords.  Otherwise  it  amounts  to 
nothing.  It  will  be  far  l)etter  if  we  leave  it  there.  But  if  anything  is  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  preparing  a  scheme,  I  think  the  Resolution   by  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  the 
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hetter  and  the  more  speedy  way  of  going  about  it,  because  if  that  is  adopted,  it,  more 
or  less,  commits  the  British  Government  to  investigation  and  to  endeavouring  to  do 
something. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  I  think,  in  substance,  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  llesolution  as  now  moved  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Resolution  as  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Borden ;  and  I  think  the  only  difference,  substantially,  is 
this,  that  Mr.  Hughes's  motion  expedites  by  one  year,  that  is  till  the  next  session  of 
the 'conference,  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  I  have  every  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Hughes  in  the  desire  for  one  tribunal  for  appellants  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Everylx)dy  agrees  with  that,  probably.  And  it  may  be  that  a  scheme  which  may 
be  found  practicable  is  one  which,  I  believe,  was  started  some  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Haldane  was  Lord  Chancellor — that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords 
sliould  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Privy  Council  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  the 
supreme  tribunal  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Whether  that  or  something  else  is 
t(i  l3e  the  scheme,  I  do  not  think  there  could  be  any  harm  in  accepting  the  Resolution 
as  now  proposed,  because,  in  substance,  I  think  it  is  the  same  as  Sir  Robert  Borden's, 
except  that  it  expedites  by  one  year  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  think  it  does  much  more  than  that.  In  the  one  case  we 
affirm  definitely  a  principle,  and  in  the  other  case  we  merely  refer  the  matter. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  I  really  think  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
principle  that  there  ought  to  be  one  tribunal  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  that 
the  status  of  all  citizens  should  be  the  same.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  substantial 
difference  among  the  members  of  the  Conference  as  to  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Theoretically,  it  is  all  right. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  And  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  so  kind  as  to  try  to  work  out 
a  scheme,  and  he  finds  it  is  not  practicable — either  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the 
House  of  Lords  to  agree  as  to  the  appellant  jurisdiction,  or  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
add  to  the  Privy  Council  other  divisions — we  shall  be  obliged  to  say,  "  Although  the 
principle  is  admirable,  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect."  But  I  see  no  harm  in 
accepting  that  Resolution  as  Mr.  Hughes  proposes  it,  because  I  think  it  is  substantially 
the  same  as  we  are  all  agreed  to — with  this  difference,  as  I  say,  that  if  we  accept  this, 
we  expedite  the  consideration  of  this  matter  by  one  year,  and  that  certainly  will  do 
nobody  any  harm. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  We  do  not  say  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  "  You  must  accept  this," 
or  "  You  must  apply  it,"  but  we  say,  "  We  believe  in  it ;  send  us  your  considered 
opinion." 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  And  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  says,  "  Although  the  principle  is 
admirable,  there  is  nothing  I  can  suggest  to  carry  it  out,"  then  we  are  either  content, 
or  we  suggest  something  else. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  We  are  one  year  to  the  good ;  that  is  all. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  Conference  stands  adjourned  until  10.30  on  Friday. 
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SIXTEENTH   DAY. 


Friday,  26fh  July,  1918. 


The  Imperial  War  Conference  met  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  10.30  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  Bight  Honourahle  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies  (Chairman  of  the  Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Finlay,  G.C.M.G.,  Lord  Chancellor. 
The   Right   Honourable   Sir  Albert   Stanley,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board 

of  IVade. 
The  Right  Honourable  C.  Addison,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Reconstruction. 

The   Right   Honourable   Lord   Robert   Cecil,   M.P.,   Assistant   Secretary   of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  L.  Bordbn,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Honourable  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  of 
the  Naval  Service. 

The  Honourable  J.  A.  Calder,  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization. 

The  Honourable  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Major-General  the  Honourable  S.  C.  Mewbubn,  K.C,  Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence. 

Australia. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  M,  Hughes,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  J.  Cook,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  ^Iassby,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Finance. 

South  Africa. 

The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Newfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Lloyd,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

India. 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  S.  Montagf,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

The  Honourable  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  K.C,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.    E.    J.    Harding,    CM.G.,   Junior    Assistant   Secretary    to    the 
Conference. 
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There  were  also  present: 

Sir   G.  V.  FiDDES,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Permanent   Under-Secretary  of    State   for 

the  Colonies. 
Sir  Claud  Schuster,  Permanent  Secretary,  Lord  Chancellor's  Department. 
Mr.  Garnuam  Roper,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Harbour  Department,  Board 

of  Trade. 
Sir  Thomas  Bilbe  Eobinson,  K.O.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  Agent-Geueral  for  Queensland. 
Mr.  W.  B.  A^ALLACE,  Chief  Clerk  to   the  Judicial    Committee   of   the    Privy 

Council 
Mr.    H.    P.    Carlill,    Assistant   Secretary,    Industrial    Power   and   Transport 

Department,  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.    Percy    Ashley,    Assistant     Secretary,    Department    of    Industries     and 

Manufactures,  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Wise,  Assistant  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Food. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Boys,  Director  of  Meat  Supplies,  Ministry  of  Fooa. 
Mr.  L.  Christie,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 
Sir  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Lieutenant-Commander  J.  G.  Latham,  Royal  Australian  Naval  Board. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston,  K.C.B.,  of  the  War  Cabinet  Secretariat. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Carless  Davis,  C.B.E.,  Deputy  Chairman,  War  Trade  Intelligence 

Department. 
And  Private  Secretaries. 


Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  first  item  on  the  agenda  is  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Well,  Mr.  Long,  after  we  adjourned,  during  the  interval  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  good  enough  to  grant  me  an  interview,  the  matter  was  discussed, 
and  he  made  a  suggestion  which  I  am  prepared  to  accept.  The  delegates  have 
discussed  the  matter,  and  the  form  of  words  which  I  shall  now  read  is  acceptable  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  to  us  all.  I  only  want  to  say  that  I  accept  them.  They  are 
not,  of  course,  those  which  I  should  myself  have  chosen,  but  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
them,  and,  without  more,  I  will  read  the  Resolution  as  it  now  stands:— "1.  That 
the  question  of  replacing  the  present  dual  system  of  appeal  by  the  constitution  of 
one  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  demands  the  prompt  consideration  of  His  Majesty's 
Government ;"  (2)  and  (3)  stand  as  in  the  amended  Resolution  which  I  proposed  at  the 
last  sitting.*  I  am  authorised  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  to  say  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  that,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  stated  that  he  is  prepared  to  accept 
it.     That  being  so,  I  propose  to  say  no  more. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  I  am  very  glad  that  we  can  unite  on  this.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  Lord  Chancellor's  proposal,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
which  I  caused  to  be  circulated  and  which  I  intended  to  move  myself.  The  difference 
is  only  in  phraseology,  and  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  we  may  have  such  light 
and  inforrriation  as  will  enable  us  to  act  at  some  future  date. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Shall  I  read  the  Resolution  as  it  stands  now  ? 
"  The  Conference  is  of  opinion— 

(1)  That  the  question  of  replacing  the  present  dual  system  of  appeal  by 
the  constitution  of  one  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  demands  the  prompt  con- 
sideration of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

(2)  That  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  invited  to  prepare  and  circulate 
to  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and  of  India  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
memorandum  of  such  proposals  as,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Government, 
are  practicable  for  that  purpose  with  a  view  to  decision  at  the  next  Imperial 
Conference. 
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(3)  That  each  such  Government  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  shall 
communicate  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  its  views  with  regard 
to  such  proposals." 

Does  the  Lord  Chancellor  wish  to  say  anything  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  only  wish  to  say  this— that  I  am  extremely 
glad  all  are  agreed  upon  this  point.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  this,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  that  all  are  agreed,  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominions.  I  will  take  it  in 
hand  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  hope  that  the  result  of  the  discussion  may  be  to  throw 
a  great  deal  of  light  upon  what  undoubtedly  is  a  subject  of  immense  interest  and 
difficulty. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Does  any  other  member  desire  to  make  any  observations  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  only  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  arrangement  is  a 
very  satisfactory  one. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Then  I  will  put  the  Resolution. 

[  The  Resolution  teas  carried  unanimomlyj] 
CHAIRMAN :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  Lord  Chancellor. 


Shipping. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  next  thing  we  have  to  deal  with  is  shipping.  The  following 
recommendation  is  sent  to  us  by  the  Committee : — 

The  Committee,  liaving  considered  the  questions  referred  to  them  by  the 
Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  11th  July,  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  at  their 
disposal  is  not  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  deal  adequately  with  them,  and 
recommends  the  Conference  to  adopt  the  following  Resolution  : — 

(1)  That,  in  order  to  maintain  satisfactorily  the  connections  and,  at  the 
same  time,  encourage  commercial  and  industrial  relations  between  the  different 
countries  of  the  British  Empire,  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  shipping  on 
the  principal  routes,  especially  between  the  heart  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Oversea  Dominions,  including  India,  should  be  brought  under  review  by  an 
Inter-Imperial  Board,  on  which  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Dominions  and  Dependencies  should  be  represented. 

(2)  That,  for  this  purpose.  His  Majesty's  Government  be  invited  to 
prepare  a  Bill  to  establish  an  Imperial  Investigation  Board  representing  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  power  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  all 
matters  connected  with  ocean  freights  and  facUities,  and  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  sea  communications 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  with  special  reference  to  the  size 
and  type  of  ships,  and  the  capacities  of  harbours ;  the  Board  to  include,  in 
addition  to  representatives  of  the  Governments  concerned,  persons  with  expert 
knowledge  of  the  problems  iavolved,  including  representatives  of  the  shipping 
and  trading  interests. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Mr.  Long,  you  recollect  tliat  this  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Conference  on  a  motion  which  I  moved  at  one  of  the  earlier  meetings.  The 
Conference  discussed  the  Resolution  at  some  length,  and  it  was  referred,  along  with 
the  other  details  of  the  subject,  to  a  Committee  which  met  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  representatives  of  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland  were  there,  with  myself,  and  met  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping.  We  arrived  at  an  understanding, 
as  far  as  the  main  point  was  concerned,  and  probably  you  will  notice  that  the  first 
part  of  the  Resolution  is  practically  the  Resolution  which  I  placed  before  the 
Conference,  with  two  words  altered— the  word  "  Commission  "  in  my  motion  baring 
been  altered  to  the  word  "  Board,"  making  it  read,  instead  of  "  Inter-Imperial 
Commission,"  "  Inter-Imperial  Board,"  and  the  word  "  supervise,"  or  "  supervision  " 
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I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  used  the  verb  or  the  noun —altered  to   the  word 

"  review."  Those  are  the  only  two  alterations  in  the  first  part  of  the  motion.  The 
second  part  of  the  motion  has  been  accepted  by  myself  as  coming  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  I  think  it  will  Avork  out  satisfactorily.  It  will  be  seen  by  mem1)ers  of  the 
Conference  that,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  proposed  Inter-Imperial  Board,  it 
is  proposed  by  the  Resolution  that  "  His  Majesty's  Government  be  invited  to  prepare 
"  a  Bill  to  establish  an  Imperial  Investigation  Board  representing  the  various  parts 
"  of  the  Empire,  with  power  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  "  all  these  matters. 

As  I  said,  the  matter  was  discussed  at  some  length  on  a  previous  oceasion,  and  I 
■  do  not  propose  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Conference  further.     I  will  satisfy  myself 
by  moving  the  Resolution  as  amended  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by  the  Committee 
to  which  the  original  Resolution  was  referred.  ' 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  some  control  of 
freight  rates  on  the  Atlantic  has  been  under  consideration  in  Canada  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  we  have  recognised  the  fact  that  any  effective  control  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  some  such  method  as  this.  It  is  not  absolutely  clear  whether  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  of  America  would  not  also  be  necessary  so  far  as  the 
Atlantic  is  concerned.  "VVe  have  no  objection  to  this  Resolution.  Might  I  suggest 
that  when  the  Bill  is  prepared,  and  before  it  is  introduced,  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Governments  of  the  various  Dominions  of  the  Empire,  in  order  that  their 
observations  with  regard  to  its  terms  might  be  procured.  It  is  possible  that  they 
would  have  suggestions  to  offer  which  might  be  of  service,  particularly  as  to  the 
character  of  the  representation  and  the  proportion  of  representation  which  is  to  be 
afforded  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

CHAIRMAN :  Does  any  other  member  of  the  Conference  wish  to  offer  any 
observations  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  My  colleague  has  suggested  to  me  the  question,  what  is  this 
Bill  for  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  To  establish  a  Board  which  will  consider  and  report. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Must  you  have  statutory  authority  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  Yes,  you  must  have  statutory  authority— at  least 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  obtaining  the  evidence 
which  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Have  you  not  got  a  general  Act,  such  as  we  have,  under  which 
we  can  appoint  a  Commission  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  I  could  not  speak  witli  any  authority,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  such  an  Act. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Possibly  you  have  not. 

CHAIRMAN  :  No.     We  have  to  set  up  each  Royal  Commission  separately. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  They  have  power  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  carries  the  power  to  summon  witnesses.  But, 
Mr.  Hughes,  this  Board  would  have  to  be  empowered  to  summon  witnesses  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  possibly,  in  that  view,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an 
Imperial  Act. 


Mr.  HUGHES :  Where  is  there  an  Imperial  Parliament  for  such  an  Imperial 


recognise  w.^..       ^^..^  ^^  ^  ~ — — 

what  you  said  just  now  is  to  the  point ;  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  Board,  we 
must  all  of  us  pass  legislation. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  That  may  be  necessary. 
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Mr.  BURTON :  I  rather  agree  with  what  Mr.  Hughes  has  just  said,  and  it 
strikes  me  that  we  shall  better  attain  our  object,  and  make  the  Resolution  rather 
more  suitable,  if  we  strike  out  in  the  second  clause  the  words,  "  His  Majesty's 
Grovernment  be  invited  to  prepare  a  Bill  to  establish,"  and  let  it  read  in  this  way : 
"That  for  this  purpose  an  Imperial  Investigation  Board  representing  the  various 
"  parts  of  the  Empire  be  appointed,"  and  then  let  the  Dominions  do  what  is 
necessary.  I  think  this  is  rather  too  large  in  certain  respects,  and  involves,  as 
Mr.  Hughes  suggests,  just  a  little  question  of  status  there  too.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  suggest  what  should  be  the  means  of  carrying  it  out,  but  leave  it  to  His 
Majesty's  Government,  and  to  the  rest  of  us,  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

CHAIRMAN :  You  strike  out  "  His  Majesty's  Government  be  invited  to 
"  prepare  a  Bill  to  establish  "  ? 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Yes,  and  insert  "  be  appointed  "  after  the  word  "  Empire." 

Mr.  HUGHES:  How  would  this  do?  Strike  out  the  words  "His  Majesty's 
"  Government  l)e  invited  to  prepare  a  Bill,"  and  it  will  read,  "  That  for  this  purpose 
"  an  Imperial  Investigation  Board,"  and  so  on,  "  be  appointed."  Then  of  course  each 
Government  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  further  that. 

Mr.  COOK  :  That  is  what  Mr.  Burton  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Oh,  very  well. 

CHAIRMAN :  Mr.  Burton  moves  to  leave  out  from  "  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment "  in  line  1  of  the  second  part  to  "establish  "  in  line  2. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  us  understand 
precisely  what  we  are  doing.  I  agree  entirely  that  no  legislation  should  be  passed 
which  would  have  effect  mthin  the  Dominions  for  this  purpose  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions.  That  goes  without  question.  But 
when  you  pass  a  Resolution  in  this  form,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  one 
authority  is  to  appoint  the  Board  or  that  half-a-dozen  different  authorities  are  to 
appoint  the  Board  ?  Is  the  Board  to  be  appointed  by  Order  in  Council  here  or  by 
Orders  in  Council  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  and 
Canada  ?  Does  it  mean  that  when  it  is  acting  here  it  is  acting  under  an  authority 
emanating  from  here,  when  it  is  acting  in  Canada  it  is  to  act  under  an  authority 
emanating  from  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  so  on  through  all  the  Dominions  ? 
What  I  am  saying  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  objecting,  but  rather  in  order  to 
understand  precisely  what  it  is  that  we  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Well,  I  think  that  if  each  one  of  us  states  what  in  his  opinion 
is  necessary  to  be  done  in  his  own  Dominion  or  part  of  the  Empire,  that  will  make  it 
clear.  In  Australia,  for  example,  what  this  means  is  that  we  introduce  a  Bill,  and 
try  to  pass  it,  to  enable  us  to  appoint  a  delegate  or  representative  on  this  Board.  We 
should  appoint  him.  His  functions  would  be  such  as  are  indicated  in  clause  2. 
You  would  introduce  a  Bill  in  your  Parliament,  and  you  would  appoint  a  man 
to  do  likewise.  The  British  Parliament,  in  its  turn,  would  do  the  same,  and  the 
Parliaments  of  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Newfoundland,  and  India,  I  think,  if  we 
say  that,  we  shall  make  that  clear.  Our  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Robert  Garran, 
suggests  these  words — "  and  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
"  other  parts  of  the  Empire  be  invited  to  pass  legislation  for  the  purpose." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Long,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  British 
Parliament  was  recognised  by  the  whole  of  us  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  under 
existing  conditions,  and  I  have  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary.  A  good  many 
of  us  think  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  Imperial  from  the  point  of  wiq-w  of  permanent 
representation  from  all  over  the  British  Empire.  That  is  a  matter  for  consideration 
in  the  future.  But  to-day  the  British  Parliament  is  the  recognised  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Now,  if  the  British  Imi)erial  Parliament  pass 
a  law  on  this  matter,  it  is  quite  clear  that  each  of  the  Oversea  countries,  with  their 
independent  power  of  action,  would  require  to  pass  legislation  similar  to  that,  or,  if 
they  dissented  from  it,  you  could  not  have  unity  of  action ;  you  would  necessarily 
have  separate  action  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Oversea  countries. 

But  quite  apart  from  that,  I  want  to  speak  to  the  main  issue.  I  was  not 
present  on  the  last  occasion,  owing  to  indisposition ;  I  was  not  present  at  the  Board  of 
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Trade  meeting,  and  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Committee,  so  that  I  do  not  know  what 
transpired  there.     I   therefore   take  this   opportunity  of  expressmg  my  view  with 
regard   to  the   matter  as  a  whole.     I  am  of   opinion  that   freightage   within    the 
British  Empire  should  in  some  way  be  controlled  after  the  war  is  over,  and  I  think 
the  course  taken  here  is  a  good  one.     In  my  opinion,  when  this  war  is   over  the 
British  Empire  controllers  of  shipping  are  not  going  to  be  in  a  similar  position  to 
what  they  were  in  before  the  war  commenced.     My  opinion  is  that  they  are  going 
to  be  in  a  very  different   position.      They   are   going   to   be  brought   into   active 
competition    with   at    least    two  other  great   countries  which   have   gone    in    for 
an  advanced   system   of  shipbuilding   which  they   are    not    going   to   let  go   after 
this  war  is  over ;   and  my  opinion  is,  that  the  concentrated   efforts   of  the  people 
of  the  British   Empire   should  be  in   the  direction  of   seeing    that  the  supremacy 
of    the   British    mercantile   marine    should    not   be   in   any  way   w^eakened   if   we 
can  prevent  it.     The  United  States  have  to-day  179  shipbuilding  yards,  as   against 
12  to   16  when   the  war  commenced.     We   are   going  to  have  a  progressive  and 
developing  nation,  Japan,  which  has  gone  in  for  a  shipbuilding  programme  of  un- 
precedented dimensions,  and  was,  a  short  time  ago,  able  to  offer,  by  way  of  quotation, 
prices  for  building  steamships  lower  during  the  war  than  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  while  we  should  work  in  the  direction  of  having  freightage 
as  low  as  possible  for  the  use  of  our  peoples  in  the  different  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  we  have  to  recognise  at  this  juncture  that  in  this  matter  of  supremacy  upon 
the  sea,  as  far  as  the  mercantile  marine  is  concerned,  we  are  going  to  be  in  active 
opposition  to  countries  that  are  friendly  to  us,  it  is  true,  but  which  are  going  to  be 
great  shipping  rivals.     We  have  to  remember  that  while  we  are  working,  and  while 
we  are  trying  to  consider  the  position  at  the  moment  in  connection  with  legislation, 
and  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  condition  of  things  upon  the  basis  of  fair  freights, 
low  freights,  which  I  have  always  believed  in,  and  believe  in  still,  we  want  to  be 
perfectly  sure  that  we  are  going  to  have  active  competition  by  the  shipping  concerns 
of  our  own  Empire,  and  not  have  them  put  into  the  position  of  being  tied  by  a 
system  of  legislation  that  is  going  to  give  any  advantage  to  the  competitive  countries 
that  will  be  great  shipping  rivals  and  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  years  to  come. 
My  opinion  is  that  this  matter  requires  very  careful  handling  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  think  that  when  this  proposal  to  have  an 
Inter-Imperial  Board  established  is  carried  out,  and  Ave  are  all  in  actual  community 
in  the  respective  portions  of  the  Empire,  that  when  the  time  comes  we  will  be  able 
to  direct  it  in  a  way  that  is  not  going  to  handicap  our  own  ships  that  belong  to 
the  British  Empire,  but  will  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  connection  Math  the  over- 
riding question  of  having   freights   which   people   can  afford  to   pay,  but  freights 
which  are  not  going  to  result  in  losses  to  our  own  British  ships.     I  think  the  whole 
matter  requires  to  be  approached  from  a  British  Empire  basis. 

Sir  EOBEBT  BOBDEN  :  With  respect  to  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  said  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parhament,  I  should  like  to  make  my  position  perfectly 
clear.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  legal  power  to  legislate 
throughout  the  Empire.  It  has  not,  however,  the  constitutional  right,  and  these 
questions  are  governed  by  constitutional  right  and  not  by  legal  power.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  entirely  improper  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  attempt  to  pass 
legislation  creating  a  tribunal  which  should  act  within  the  Oversea  Dominions  in 
the  manner  suggested,  unless  that  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Governments 
concerned. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Precisely.     That  is  the  only  circumstance  under  which  it  could. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  quite  agree. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  "On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  this 
Board  established  under  some  authority  to  which  we  would  all  agree.  The  difficulty 
I  have  about  Mr.  Hughes's  suggestion  is  this,  that  you  could  not  very  well  establish  a 
tribunal  one  member  of  which  would  derive  authority  from  one  source  and  another 
from  another,  and  so  on  all  through;  because  when  the  Board  was  acting  in  one 
Dominion  only  one  member  of  the  Board  would  have  any  power  which  would  be 
effective  in  that  Dominion. 
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Mr.  HUGHES  :  That  is  not  so.  You  could  draft  an  Act  under  which  your  man 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Board  which  is  creiited  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom — there  is  nothing  to  stop  you  doing  that ;  and  therefore,  ipso  facto,  he 
would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  and  the  authority  of  that  Board. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  It  may  be  that  the  question  between  Mr.  Hughes 
and  myself  is  only  one  of  words.  I  was  speaking  of  his  meaning  as  I  gathered  it, 
but  at  all  events  1  am  prepared  to  accept  Mv.  Burton's  amendment,  for  this  reason. 
If  it  l)ecomes  necessary  to  establish  this  Board,  and  it  should  be  felt  that  legislation 
is  necessary,  then  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  can  request  that  legislation. 
If  it  can  be  done  without  legislation,  that  would  be  better. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  should  like  to  add  that  I  suppose  the  course  which  would  be 
adopted  would  be  that  in  view  of  these  Resolutions  now  the  initial  steps,  will  be  taken 
by  His  Majesty's  Government — they  will  frame  a  scheme  for  this  thing. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  That  I  believe  is  the  intention, 

Mr.  BURTON  :  The  scheme  will  be  framed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  here 
as  to  how  that  would  be  carried  out,  and  that  scheme  would  be  conveyed  to  the 
Dominions. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  For  further  consideration. 

Mr.  COOK  :  How  did  you  appoint  your  representative  to  the  Dominions  Royal 
Commission  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  We  recommended  one.     He  was  appointed  over  here. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  No  legislation  was  required  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  No. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  I  do  not  know  whether  they  simimoned  witnesses  on 
that  Commission.     If  so,  the  same  authority  which  created  that  could  create  this. 

Mr.  COOK  :  It  seems  to  me  legislation  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  We  need  not  pass  an  Act ;  we  can  appoint  a  man,  and  under 
our  Royal  Commissions  Act  we  can  appoint  a  man  to  conduct  inquiries  for  all 
purposes  inside  Australia.     We  can  summon  witnesses  under  our  general  Act. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  I  do  not  imagine  any  Act  will  be  necessary. 
Mr.  HUGHES  :  No. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  may  I  put  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Burton,  that 
from  the  word  "  His  "  in  line  1  to  "  establish  "  in  line  2  of  part  (2)  be  omitted  ? 

{^Amendment  carried.^ 

CHAIRMAN  :  After  the  word  "  Empire  "  in  line  2,  Mr.  Burton  moves  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "be  appointed." 

[^Amendment  carried.^ 

CHAIRMAN :  I  will  now  put  the  Resolution  as  amended. 

Resolution  its  amended  carried  in  the  following  form  : — 

(1)  That  in  order  to  maintain  satisfactorily  the  connections,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  commercial  and  industrial  relations,  between  the  different 
countries  of  the  British  Empire,  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  shipping  on 
the  principal  routes,  especially  between  the  heart  of  the  Empire  and  the  Oversea 
Dominions,  including  India,  should  1)e  l)rought  under  review  by  an  Inter- 
Imperial  Board  on  which  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Dominions  and 
Dependencies  should  be  represented. 
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(2)  That  for  tliis  purpose  an  Imperial  Investigation  Board,  representing 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  be  appointed,  with  power  to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  all  matters  connected  with  ocean  freights  and  facilities,  and  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  sea 
communications  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  special 
reference  to  the  size  and  type  of  ships,  and  the  capacities  of  harbours ;  the 
Board  to  include,  in  addition  to  representatives  of  the  Governments  con- 
cerned, persons  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved,  including 
representatives  of  the  shipping  and  trading  interests. 


Enemy  Banks  and  Businesses  with  Enemy  Association. 

CHAIRMAN:  I   think   Sir  Albert   Stanley   wants   to   say   something   to   the 
Conference  about  enemy  banks. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  say  just  a  few  words 
about  a  Bill  which  we  have  very  recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons— 
a  Bill  which  is  entitled  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Amendment)  Bill.     We  have 
introduced  this  Bill  rather  hurriedly,  and  therefore  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  with  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions — which  we  usually  do  in  matters 
of  common  interest— before  the  Bill  was  introduced.     A  part  of  the  Bill  is  intended 
to  strengthen  the  principal  Act,  that  is  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Amendment 
Act,  1916.     We  have  found  in  practice — it  is  the  experience  we  have  had  in  operating 
that  principal  Act— that  it  does  in  some  instances  require  some  strengthening,  and 
we  are  therefore  proposing  in  this  Bill  to  make  the  necessary  amendments.     There 
is  another  part  of  the  Bill  which  is  rather  outside  the  scope  of  any  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  principal  Act  in  so  far  as  any  question  of  strengthening  may  be  necessary, 
and  that  is  that  part  of  the  Bill,  clause  2,  which  deals  with  the  enemy  banks  in  this 
country  after  the  war.    We  are  proposing  under  this  Bill  that  the  enemy  banks  in 
this  country,  which  are,  as  of  course  is  known,  branches  of  German  and  Austrian 
banks,  shall  not  be  re-established  in  this  country  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
war.     The  Bill  not  only,  of  course,  applies  to  those  particular  institutions  which  are 
now  in  process  of  liquidation,  but  it  also  applies  to  any  banking  institution  in  the 
widest  sense  which  may  be  established  in  this  country  mainly  under  the  control  of, 
or  for  the  benefit  of,  present  enemy  subjects.     We  are  proposing  to  take  a  very  wide 
interpretation  of  what  "  bank  "  means.     We  shall  interpret  it  as  applying  to  any 
financial  undertaking  whatever,  and  under  this  Bill  it  will  be  impossible  during  that 
period  for  any  subjects  of  the  present  enemy  States  to  establish  any  sort  of  financial 
undertaking  in  this  country  during  that  period. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  To  draw  on  a  person  through  another  bank  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  I  should  not  like  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  I  mean 
the  actual  establishing  of  the  undertaking  itself  in  this  country.  The  Bill  leaves  no 
discretion  whatever  as  to  the  establishment  of  these  undertakings.  If  any  such 
undertaking  should  be  established,  it  is  compulsory  upon  the  Board  of  Trade 
immediately  to  wind  up  the  undertaking,  and  the  Bill  makes  provision  for  the 
infliction  of  very  heavy  penalties  both  by  way  of  fine  and  of  imprisonment  if  anybody 
violates  or  commits  a  breach  of  these  prohibitions.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  sorry  that 
we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
before  we  introduced  the  Bill,  and  I  desire  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  them  what  steps  we  have  taken  in  this  direction,  and  also  to  say, 
as  perhaps  may  be  known,  that  a  very  strong  wish  was  expressed  from  various 
quarters  in  the  House  when  this  Bill  was  being  debated  on  its  Second  Reading,  that 
the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  would,  if  they  had  not  already  done  so,  take  steps  to 
prevent  these  financial  institutions  from  being  established  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 
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Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  I  do  not  think  any  financial  institutions  created  or 
controlled  by  enemy  nations  have  ever  been  established  in  Canada.  All  banking 
business  in  our  country  is  carried  on  luider  the  terms  of  the  Banking  Act,  which 
gives  the  Government  complete  control,  and  we  know,  moreover,  who  are  the 
shareholders  in  every  bank  that  carries  on  business  in  Canada.  One  bank 
incorporated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Bank  of  British  North  America, 
carried  on  business  in  our  country  for  a  very  long  period ;  but  recently  it  has  been 
absor])ed  by  one  of  the  Canadian  banks,  so  that  all  the  banks  in  Canada  at  the 
present  time  are  purely  Canadian  enterprises,  and,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  know  by  whom  the  stock  is  owned  and  by  whom  the  institutions  are  controlled. 
So  far  as  private  banking  firms  are  concerned,  they  have  practically  ceased  to  exist 
in  Canada.  Years  ago — 25  years  ago — there  were  several,  but  they  have  gradually 
been  put  out  of  business  by  the  incorporated  banks,  so  that  the  whole  banking 
business  in  Canada  at  present  is  entirely  under  control.  May  I  inquire,  for  the 
purpose  of  information,  whether  you  have  a  general  Banking  Act  here  of  the 
same  character,  under  which  all  banks  must  be  incorporated,  and  a  central  authority 
by  whom  all  banks  must  be  authorised  to  carry  on  business  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  No,  we  have  not  that,  and  that  is  now  a  subject  of 
investigation  by  the  Government. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  It  would  give  very  great  control  in  dealing  with 
enemy  efforts  to  control  the  banking  situation  in  this  country  if  you  had  some  such 
provisions  as  those  to  which  I  have  alhuled,  and  which  in  our  country  have  been  in 
force  for  many  years  past. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  I  have  not  seen  this  Bill.     "When  did  you  introduce  it.  Sir 

Albert  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  It  was  introduced  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  have  read  something  about  it,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  it  has 
been  introduced.  But  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  how  far  it  goes.  You 
have  said  in  certain  directions  how  far  it  went,  and  you  have  asked  us  to  pass  similar 
legislation.  Of  course,  to  the  extent  that  it  goes  I  approve  it,  but  in  my  opinion 
it  does  not  go  one  half  far  enough.  You  say  you  will  interpret  what  the  word 
"  bank  "  means  very  widely.  Do  you  interpret  what  the  word  "  control "  means 
very  widely  ?  The  question  is,  what  is  control  ?  Everybody  who  knows  how 
institutions  are  carried  on  knows  very  well  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  hold  a 
majority  of  shares  in  order  to  exercise  control.  Not  at  all.  There  are  such  things 
as  holding  companies.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  influence,  which  is  exercised  in 
other  ways.  Alid,  in  short,  if  you  are  not  going  to  ascertain  what  control  is,  by  some 
mechanical  means  or  mathematical  means,  then  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  As  provided  in  the  principal  Act,  and  as  repeated  in 
this  Bill,  it  is  "  a  business  carried  on  wholly  or  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  or  under  the 
control  of  persons  who" — and  so  on. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  I  knoAv.  That  wording  is  quite  familiar  to  me.  We  have  repeated 
it  in  our  own  legislation.  But  we  have  gone  further.  What  I  want  to  say  shortly 
is  this.  So  far  as  your  legislation  goes,  I  heartily  approve  of  it.  It  is  belated,  but 
it  is  necessary,  salutary,  and  ought  to  be  approved  by  everybody.  But  I  do  not 
understand  \a  by  you  draw  a  distinction  between  a  bank  and  any  other  corporation. 
Is  it  suggested,  for  example,  that  an  enemy  bank  is  more  dangerous  than  an  enemy 
firm  in  our  midst  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pvu-pose  of  these 
banks  was,  of  course,  to  afford  support  to  enemy  firms  to  control  British  industries. 

Now  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  plain  question  ?  Why  is  Merton  still  hero  ? 
Why  do  you  not  bring  in  a  measure  to  extirpate  German  firms  in  this  country — 
German  enterprises  ?  I  am  sure  you  quite  understand  that  there  is  no  Imnk  in  this 
country  that  has  one-fifth  part  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  great  Metall- 
gesellschaft,  of  which  Merton's  was  a  branch.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  this 
Merton  Company  here  holds,  I  think,  about  one-lialf  of  the  shares  of  the  American 
Metallgesellschaft,  called  the  American  ]\[etal  Company.  It  is  still  here,  and 
nobody  touches  it.  And,  of  course,  there  are  others.  May  I  suggest  to  you, 
sir,  when  you  ask  us  to  copy  your  legislation,  that  you  should  copy  ours  ? 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WAKD :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr  HUGHES  :  Will  you  tell  the  House  of  Commons  that  what  Australia  has 
done  is  this— that  it  has  cleaned  her  share  register  so  that  there  are  no  Germans  on  it 
at  all  ?  That  applies  not  only  to  German  banks,  but  to  all  other  German  concerns. 
The  idea  of  a  German  bank  being  still  in  existence  in  England  four  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  is  absolutely  appalling.  I  say  so  deliberately.  You 
have  invited  us  to  speak,  and  so  I  am  speaking  plainly.  But  the  fact  that  you 
propose  to  wipe  out  German  banks  when  you  leave  those  great  institutions  of 
which  the  banks  are  merely  the  agencies  and  subsidiary  means  by  which  they 
carry  on  their  operations— that,  I  think,  wants  explanation. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  giving  an  answer  to  the  points  which  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Hughes. 
May  I  take  first  of  all  the  much  wider  question  which  he  has  raised,  and  that  is  of 
including  all  businesses,  and  not  simply  limiting  our  prohibition  to  financial  insti- 
tutions. Well,  there  was  a  very  sufficient  reason  why  we  legislated  at  this  moment 
with  respect  to  the  banks.  It  must  not  be  understood  from  that,  that  that  is  the  last 
word  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  businesses  in  this  country  which  may  be 
carried  on  after  the  war  under  the  control  of,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  the  subjects  of 
present  enemy  States.  By  no  manner  of  means.  This  whole  question  of  German 
association  in  businesses  in  this  country  after  the  war  has  been  imder  careful 
investigation  for  some  little  time,  and  while  I  am  not  at  this  present  moment  prepared 
to  say — I  have  not  the  authority  to  say — what  action  the  Government  will  take  upon 
the  wider  aspect  of  the  problem,  I  can  assure  the  Conference  that  it  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Government,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  some  decision  will  be  come  to 
before  long,  not  only  with  respect  to  businesses,  but  also  with  respect  to  certain 
occupations  which,  if  engaged  in  by  the  subjects  of  present  enemy  States,  would 
be  injurious  to  the  national  interests.  I  should  like  to  give  that  assurance  that  the 
wider  aspect  is  not  being  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  introducing  a  Bill 
to-day  abolishing  financial  institutions  only  must  not  be  taken  as  being  the  last  word 
of  the  Government  on  the  matter. 

As  to  the  other  point  about  banks,  Mr.  Hughes  remarked  that  it  seems  most 
unfortunate  that  these  enemy  banks  should  be  still  in  existence  in  this  country  after 
four  years  of  war.  It  is  hardly  true  to  say  that  these  banks  are  still  in  existence. 
They  do  not  exist  as  a  separate  entity.  They  have  been  under  control  for  a  very, 
very  long  time,  but  they  have  not  been  finally  wound  up.  I  am  quite  sure 
Mr.  Hughes  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  Conference  will  understand  that  in 
winding  up  these  institutions  some  little  time  is  involved,  and  by  the  process  which 
was  adopted  deliberately  by  the  Government,  it  has  secured  to  this  country  many, 
many  millions  sterling,  which  under  any  other  system  would  not  have  been  possible. 
We  have  been  enabled  by  the  methods  which  were  adopted  at  the  time  to  secure 
from  neutral  sources  many  millions  sterling  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  direct 
to  the  enemy  countries.  And  therefore  I  think  that  on  that  ground,  if  on  no  other, 
there  is  a  justification  for  the  policy.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  the  banks  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  business.  There  has 
been  no  business  as  such  done  by  the  banks. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Eor  how  long  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  Since  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  You  mean  the  banks  have  not  been  open  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  They  have  not  been  open  for  doing  business.  They 
are  under  a  Controller- under  Sir  William  Plender's  direction,  and  no  business  can 
be  carried  on  by  the  banks  except  under  his  direction  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :  No  new  business  is  done  at  all. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  None  whatever. 

Mr.  :M0NTAGU  :  All  busmess  done  by  Sir  WilUam  Blender  has  been  in 
connection  with  winding  up.     That  is  all. 
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Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY:  The  business  done  by  Sir  William  Plender,  as  you 
correctly  say,  has  been  only  in  connection  with  winding  up  these  banks. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  They  have  kept  their  interests  alive. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  Now  we  have  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  possible  to 
take  the  further  step  of  bringing  the  banks  under  the  control  of  the  Official  Receiver, 
and  the  very  end  of  the  process,  that  is  the  ftmil  step  for  the  complete  winding  up  of 
these  banks,  is  now  reached.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  these  banks  are  in  liquidation 
— the  liquidation  is  being  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  they  cannot,  of  course, 
be  re-established  either  now  or  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  after  the  war. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Do  you  mean  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  will  be  allowed  to 
come  back  and  re-establish  themselves  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  I  should  not,  of  course,  prophesy  what  action  will 
be  taken  at  that  time.  We  have  taken  power  in  this  Bill  for  this  particular  period. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  for  the  Government  to  say  at  that  time  whether  the  Act  shall 
be  extended  to  a  further  period  or  not.     It  will  be  a  very  simple  process, 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  Wliy  not  make  it  20  years  now  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  I  can  only  say  it  is  the  decision  of  the  Government 
to  limit  it  to  that  period.  Now  may  I  take  Merton's?  I  think  there  is  some 
misunderstanding  about  Merton's.  They  did  not  come  within  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act.     We  had  not  the  power  to  wind  them  up. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  You  mean  to  say  under  Statute  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  No. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  But  under  Parliament  you  had. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Under  the  Non-Eerrous  Metal  Industry  Act  of  last 
year  we  took  the  power  to  refuse  a  licence  to  engage  in  the  non-ferrous  metal  trade, 
to  any  firm  that  had  any  association  with  the  enemy  prior  to  the  war,  and  which  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  not  receive  a  licence  ;  and  under  that  Bill 
these  firms,  of  which  there  are  something  like  1,000  in  the  United  Kingdom  engaged 
in  this  trade,  are  required  to  make  application  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  licence  to 
continue  their  activities.  Under  the  Act  they  have  six  months  to  carry  on.  Tliat 
six  months  lapses  on  the  5th  August  of  this  year.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  firms  making  application,  we  set  up  a 
Committee,  and  that  Committee  goes  into  all  the  circumstances  and  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  it  lies  with  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  as  to  whether  a  licence  shall  be 
given  or  not. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  WiU  you  let  me  say  this  ?  Your  explanation,  of  course,  makes 
many  things  clear,  but  let  me  say  this.  You  say  you  had  not  the  power  to  do 
this  or  that,  but  you  have  here  a  sovereign  Parliament  which  has  the  power 
to  do  anything  except  make  a  man  into  a  woman.  There  is  nothing  you  could  not 
do.  Wliy,  with  a  Parliament  like  ours,  whose  jurisdiction  is  so  limited  as  to  be 
almost  farcical  in  some  directions,  because  of  the  reservation  of  State  rights, 
we  have  turned  them  out  neck  and  crop,  and  there  is  no  place  for  them  now. 
Merton's  representative  is  interned.  He  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
judge  granted  the  writ.  We,  happily,  had  means  for  preventing  fictions  of  the 
law  like  that  from  standing  in  the  way,  and  he  is  still  interned,  and  he  will  be  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  But  Merton's  is  still  here,  and  is  going  on  up  to  the 
5th  August  until  the  Committee  makes  inquiries  into  its  antecedents.  Why,  sir, 
everybody  in  this  country  who  is  in  business  knows  who  Merton's  is,  and  knows 
very  well  that  for  all  practical  purposes  Merton's  here  is  Merton's  of  Frankfort-on- 
;Main,  the  greatest  combine  on  earth.  Take  the  steel  trade,  the  Beef  Trust — all  the 
other  Trusts  put  together — this  groat  combine  is  greater  than  them  all.  And  here  he 
is  going  on  up  till  the  5th  August,  and  then  you  deny  him  a  licence — and  then  he 
will  appeal  —and  so  the  game  goes  on  until  the  war  is  over. 
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Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  There  is  no  appeal. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  No  appeal  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  No  appeal. 

Mr  HUGHES  :  Oh  well,  then,  he  will  carry  on.  Sir,  I  shall  hold  it  as  a  victory 
not  less  important  than  that  of  Eoch's,  if  Merton  and  all  his  works  are  rooted  out  of 
this  country.  And,  mark  you,  I  am  not  satisfied  if  they  are  merely  denied  a  licence. 
Something  more  must  follow.  They  must  go.  There  must  be  some  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  fact  that  England  is  at  war  with  Germany,  and  these  men  must  not 
be  alloAved  to  pollute  the  country  any  longer.  Why,  when  I  had  made  war  against 
them  in  Australia,  their  agent  came  here  to  this  city,  18  months  after  war  broke  out, 
and  in  a  strong  guttural  accent  said  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  Australia  to 
sell  her  metals  except  through  German  channels.  He  did  that  here  in  London.  He 
was  here  entrenched.  While  we  were  making  war  against  Morton's,  they  were 
operating  on  'Change ;  and  I  say  this,  sir — and  perhaps  you  will  answer  it — that  until 
April  or  May  of  this  year  you  were  buying  nickel  through  them. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  Erom  them. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Erom  them.  Of  all  the  nickel  bought  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment some  came  from  Mond,  and  the  greater  part  came  from  Morton's  up  till  April 
and  May  of  this  year.  Now  I  say  that  is  a  most  astounding  thing,  and  then  all  we 
get  in  reply  is  that  on  the  6th  August  something  will  happen.  Of  jiourse,  Ave  shall 
be  dispersed  ;  Ave  shall  have  gone  to  our  homes.  Peace  will  come  on  earth  again,  and 
all  will  be  very  Avell. 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  We  shall  not  have  gone  by  the  5th  August,  judging  from  present 
appearances. 

CHAIR]StLA.N :  Does  any  other  member  of  the  Conference  wish  to  make  any 
remark  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  think  this  statement  made  by  Sir  Albert  Stanley  is  a 
very  important  one.     I  am  particularly  referring  to  the  proposal  to  prevent  German 
banks  operating  in  England,  and  I  want  to  discuss  their  relations  with  the  Oversea 
countries.    The  British  Government  is  responsible  for  its  own  legislation,  1)ut  I  want 
to  discuss  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  oversea  countries,  where,  of  course,  we 
may  require  to  legislate  to  do  all  that  is  further  necessary  to  deal  with  a  very  important 
matter  such  as  this  is.     One  of  the  difficulties  I  foresee  is,  after  you  have  prevented 
the  banks  coming  to  England,  after  you  have  prevented  German  financial  houses 
from  operating  in  England,  how  is  that  going  to  be  for  the  limitation  of  trade  and 
of  the  uses  to  which  these  banks  were  previously  put  being  carried  out  througli  British 
institutions?     How  Ls  it  going  to  limit  trade?     This  is  Avhat  I  foresee  might  take 
place  in  any  of  the  oversea  countries  or  in  Britain  itself.     I  am  dealing  Avith  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  oversea  countries.     There  has  been  no  private  bank  established 
in  our  country.     It  can  only  be  done  by  legislation,  and  it  must  be  an  incorporated 
bank,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  such  a  bank  being  established  in  our  country. 
But  how  is  it  proposed  to  deal  Avith  Germans  operating  in  our  country,  or  operating 
in  Britain  itself,  or  in  any  of  the  other   oversea   countries   outside   of    their  own 
incorporated  banks,  which  they  have  done  for  some  years  here  ?     Hoav  is  it  proposed 
to  prevent  British  banks  or  financial  institution  acting  on  their  behalf  Avhich  exists 
in   Britain  and   in   the  oversea   countries  ?     Everybody  recognises   that   after   the 
war  Germany  must  have  wool.     Where  is  she  to  get  it  from  ?     It  does  not  require 
a  German  bank  or  a  German  financial  house  to  enable  Germany  to  operate  in  wool 
or,  indeed,  in  any  other  commodity,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes.     All  they  require 
to  do   is   to  have  some  British  firm  representing  them,  and  you  cannot  stop  that 
British  firm  sending  out  letters  of  credit  on  their  oaati  account  to  firms  in  oversea 
countries.     But  you  do  not  know  who  the  British  firm    is   operating    for— for  any 
amount  of   money  you  like  to  name— 1,000,000^.,  5,000,000/^.,  or  any  sum  you  like 
to  name— and  under  that  letter  of  credit  there  is   nothing   in   the   wide   world    to 
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prevent  these  articles  being  purchased  out  there  and  sent  to  a  neutral  country,  to  a 
destination  over  which  no  Government  has  any  power  whatever  of  control. 

Now  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  that  there  retiuires  to  be  some  method  of 
preventing  British  firms — I  do  not  mean  by  British  firms  purely  English  firms,  but 
I  am  applying  it  in  the  broad  sense — British  firms  all  over  the  Empire — operating  in 
this  way.  If  you  are  going  to  have  some  really  effective  legislation  put  upon  the 
Statute  Book,  apart  from  doing  away  with  the  existence  of  German  banks,  and  it  is 
very  important  they  should  be  done  away  with,  if  you  are  going  to  be  practical  and 
effective,  there  wants  to  be  some  very  drastic  legislation  upon  the  statute  books  of 
all  the  countries  to  follow  the  actual  operations  of  any  firms  sending  letters  of  credit 
to  oversea  countries,  or  issuing  drafts  upon  oversea  countries  for  payment  for  products 
purchased  there  for  present  enemy  countries.  My  own  opinion  is,  as  a  measure  for 
dealing  with  the  necessities  of  the  situation  here,  that  after  the  war  is  over,  under 
the  altered  conditions  the  Germans  will  get  alongside  of  you  and  do  the  people  in  the 
eye  by  the  process  I  have  just  referred  to.  I  am  asking  Sir  Albert  Stanley  if  there 
is  any  possibility  of  meeting  that. 

Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY  :  Might  I  ask  Sir  Joseph  Ward  whether  he  would 
agree  tliat  I  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  having  just  a  few  words  with  him 
about  this  matter.  This  particular  Bill  is  on  at  the  House  at  12  o'clock,  and  I  have 
several  amendments  to  consider  before  that.     If  I  might  be  allowed  to  go  away  now 

I  should  be  glad. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Certainly. 

CHAIRMAN :  You  do  not  want  any  Resolution  ? 
Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY :  No. 

Naturalization. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  pending  the  arrival  of  the  representatives  of  the  Food 
Department,  the  Conference  will  remember  that  we  passed  a  resolution  on  Monday^ 
recommending  that  a  special  Conference,  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
on  the  subject  of  Nationality  and  Naturalization,  sliould  be  held  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  several  members  expressed  the  hope  that  no  time  should  be 
lost.     Sir  George  Cave  proposes  to   hold    that  Conference   at   the  Home  Office   at 

II  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  instant,  at  which  he  will  have  the  assistance  of 
the  Attorney -General,  and  hopes  that  representatives  of  the  various  Governments 
may  be  sJble  to  attend.  If  Wednesday  should  for  any  reason  prove  impossible.  Sir 
George  Cave  will  be  prepared  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Friday. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Wednesday  will  suit  me  quite  well. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  Imperial  War  Cabinet  does  not  meet  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Very  well. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Well,  will  Wednesday  suit  at  11  o'clock  at  the  Home  Office  ? 

Mr.  MASSEY  :  I  think  so. 


Enemy  Banks  and  Businesses  with  Enemy  ./^sociation. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  one  word  about  a  subject 
which  was  mentioned  a  little  while  ago.  I  think  Mr.  Hughes  referred  to  Merton's 
having  some  connection  witli  the  nickel  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
I  should  like  to  mention  that  the  question  of  the  destination  of  that  metal  was  a  matter 
of  concern  immediately  the  war  broke  out.  The  Canadian  Government  took  the  matter 
up  in  consultation  with  the  British  Government,  and  by  means  of  our  control  over  the 

•  See  p.   192. 
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International  Nickel  Company  we  enforced  such  conditions  with  respect  to  sale  and 
shipment  as  would  .issure  us  and  the  British  Government  as  well  that  that  nickel 
would  not  reach  enemy  nations,  and,  more  than  that,  that  it  would  not  reach  neutral 
nations  from  which  it  was  likely  to  get  into  Germany.  The  British  Government 
were  satisfied,  and  we  were  also  satisfied,  that  the  International  Nickel  Company 
carried  out  those  undertakings  loyally  and  effectively,  and  in  any  case  Avhere  they 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  persons  with  whom  they  had  contracts  made  prior  to  the 
war  were  not  proving  faithful  to  the  engagements  they  had  made,  they  gave  us 
notice,  and  we  took  steps  to  prevent  sales  to  those  persons.  Subsequently  some 
question  was  raised  in  Canada  as  to  the  action  of  Merton's  as  agents  of  the  British 
Government.  Of  course,  we  were  not  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  agency 
employed  by  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  Not  at  all. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN  :  But  we  did  think  it  our  duty  to  make  representations 
to  the  British  Government  as  to  what  was  being  said  in  Canada.  In  reply  to  those 
representations,  we  were  assured  that  the  British  Government  was  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  their  arrangements  with  Merton's  were  all  that  they  should  be,  and  we  made 
public  those  statements  in  Canada.  A  year  ago,  or  a  little  more — 15  months  ago — 
when  I  was  here,  I  made  enquiries,  and  put  forward  certain  representations  with 
regard  to  this  agency.  In  consequence  of  those  representations  I  entertained  the 
belief  that  any  agency  that  Merton's  had  in  the  matter  was  to  be  immediately 
terminated,  and  if  it  has  not  been  terminated  until  the  date  which  Mr.  Hughes  has 
mentioned,  I  am  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  So  was  I.  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  Sir  Robert,  for  me  to  say 
that  I  know  nothing  of  this  myself.  The  information  has  been  given  to  me,  and  I 
repeated  it  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Altert  Stanley,  and,  of  course,  if  it  is  not  true  he  is 
to  say  so.  But  I  am  told  that  they  handled  the  nickel  supply  up  to  April  and  May 
of  this  year. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  I  thought  it  best  to  make  that  statement  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference  lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  as  to 
Canada's  action. 

Mr.  HUGHES :  Oh,  of  course,  Canada  is  quite  in  order. 

Address  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

CHAIRMAN  :  May  I  put  to  the  Conference  the  formal  adoption  of  the  Address* 
to  His  Majesty,  which  Avill  be  read  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  by  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  this  afternoon  at  5.30.t 

[Carried.] 


Concluding  Resolution. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  I  should  like  to  move  a  Resolution,  which  I  hope 
Mr.  Hughes  will  second  : — 

The  membei-s  of  the  Conference  representing  India  and  the  Oversea 
Dominions  desire  before  they  separate  to  convey  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  their  earnest  and  sincere  appreciation  of  his  labours  in 
preparing  for,  and  presiding  over,  the  Conference. 

"  They  desire  also  to  put  on  record  their  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
many  courtesies  which  they  have  received  from  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  other  meml)ers  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  as  well  as  for  the  generous 
hospitality  which  has  been  extended  to  them  by  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  HUGHES:  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  that. 


•  The  Address  is  printed  on  pp.  192-193. 

t  His  Majesty's  reply  to  the  Address  is  printed  on  pp.  251-252. 
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Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN :  It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  Mr.  Long,  that  this  is 
no  empty  Resolution,  but  it  does  indeed  express,  as  I  believe,  the  sincere  feeling 
of  all  the  memtei-s  of  the  Conference  with  regard  to  yourself.  And  some  words 
should  also  be  added  as  to  the  very  tine  service  which  Ixas  l)een  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  labours  of  the  Conference  by  the  ojficials  of  your  Department. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  HUGHES  :  May  I  say,  in  support  of  what  Sir  Robert  Borden  has  just 
stated,  that  I  personally  am  heartily  in  accord  with  all  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  has  said,  and  especially  in  regard  to  those  references  to  yourself.  I  will  say 
this,  that  no  man  could  have  succeeded  ])etter  than  you  have,  Sir,  as  Chairman  of 
this  Imperial  War  Conference ;  nor,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  as  one  who  has 
perhaps,  by  way  of  Resolution,  appeared  at  times  to  say  something  to  the  contrary, 
could  anyone  have  carried  out  the  duties  of  your  high  office  with  regard  to  adminis- 
tration and  general  relations  with  the  Dominions  better  than  you  have  yourself.  And 
I  want  to  assure  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Australia,  that  we  are  very 
glad  indeed  that  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  filled  by  a  man 
like  yourself,  wlio,  having  a  keen  appreciation  of  your  many  and  great  responsibilities, 
being  thoroughly  seized  of  all  the  great  events  which  are  hurrying  us  along,  brings 
always  to  every  situation  that  progressive  insight  and  wisdom  which  are  necessary 
to  resolve  it  along  such  lines  as  will  make  for  the  development  and  welfare  of  this 
great  Empire  of  ours. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MASSEY :  I  just  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Long,  that  I  thoroughly  and  heartily 
endorse  what  has  been  said  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Mr.  Hughes,  especially  with 
regard  to  yourself.  Sir,  and  the  officers  of  your  Department.  And  I  would  like  to 
say  further,  that  so  far  as  these  Conferences  are  concerned  I  think  it  is  a  splendid 
thing  for  the  representatives  of  the  different  countries  of  the  Empire,  the  Dominions 
and  Dependencies,  to  come  together  and  exchange  views,  as  we  have  dqne  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  on  matters  of  great  public  importance  such  as  we  have  discussed. 
Such  discussions  are  an  education  to  us  as  representatives,  and  I  am  quite  sure  will 
he  of  benefit  to  the  countries  to  which  we  belong. 

Mr.  LLOYD:  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  this  Motion.  I  will  not  say 
more  beyond  that  I  thoroughly. endorse  what  has  already  been  said. 

Sir  S.  P.  SINHA :  I,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  and  myself.  Sir,  also  thoroughly 
agree  with  every  word  that  has  been  said. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Long,  I  should  like  to  add  my  words  of  recognition 
of  the  courtesy  and  consideration  shown  by  yourself  to  the  Conference  since  we 
have  been  here,  and  of  the  great  courtesy  extended  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  colleagues  to  myself  and  other  memljers  who  have  lieen  attending  this  Confer- 
ence. With  respect  to  the  evolution  tliat  has  taken  place,  in  my  judgment  these 
meetings  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  until  some  other  alteration,  which  in  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  govern  the  Empire  may  be  effected,  are  invalual)le  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  heart  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  being 
brought  closer  and  closer  together,  and  each  better  understanding  the  needs  of 
the  other,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  interests  of  our  Imperial  progress  future  Conferences 
may  be  as  successful  as  this  one  has  been.  I  want  to  (hank  you  personally, 
Mr.  Long,  and  your  obliging  staff,  for  yours  and  their  courtesy  and  consideration. 

Mr.  COOK:  And  so  say  all  of  us,  Mr.  Long,  with  great  heartiness  and 
great  coi-diality. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Of  course,  I  cannot  put  this. 

Sir  ROBERT  BORDEN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  Resolution  which 
I  have  proposed,  and  which  has  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  put  it  except  as  a  matter  of  form.  Please  signify  your  assent  by 
saying  "  Aye." 

[  The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  ] 
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CHAIRMAN :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Mr.  Hughes 
who  have  proposed  and  seconded  this  Resolution,  and  to  you,  the  other  members  of 
the  Conference,  who  have  been  good  enough  to  support  it  in  such  very  generous  terms. 
May  I  say  I  particularly  appreciate  your  recognition  of  the  services  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Colonial  Office,  who  have  borne  the  chief  burden  of  the  work  which  has 
l)een  done.  They  have  given,  both  during  and  before  the  Conference,  the  very  best  of 
their  strength  and  ability,  and  not  only  that,  but  their  work  has  been  done  with  all  their 
heart.  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  I  am  fully  conscious  of  my  numerous  short- 
comings, both  as  Secretary  of  State  and  as  Chairman  of  this  Conference  ;  but  it  has 
been  a  great  pride  to  me— a  great  privilege  to  me— to  be  allowed  to  preside  over  the 
Conference.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  profound  emotioti  to  find  myself  presiding  over 
a  great  gathering  like  this,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  representing  the 
British  Empire,  and  called  together  to  try  and  strengthen  our  foundations,  and,  where 
it  can  be,  to  improve  our  relations. 

May  I  just  say  this  to  the  Prime  Ministers :  I  am  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that,  in  myself  as  Chairman,  they  have  not  the  President  to  whom  they  are  entitled. 
It  should  be,  of  course,  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  Circumstances  have  made  that 
impossible.  I  have  done  my  best  according  to  my  lights  to  discharge  my  duties, 
and  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  you  for  the  generous  support  you  have  given 
me — the  unfailingly  generous  support — and  for  the  good  will  with  which  you  have 
accepted  me  as  substitute  for  my  chief.  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  our  deliberations 
have  been  well  and  wisely  conducted,  and  I  hope  myself  that  the  result  of  our 
labours,  both  here  and  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  will  be  to  put  this  great  Empire 
into  a  position  of  such  strength  that  for  all  time  she  will  be  able  to  play  her  part  not 
only — which  God  forbid — should  another  war  overtake  us^not  only  in  war  time,  but 
in  those  peaceful  developments  to  which  we  all  look  forward  as  being  productive  of 
benefit  for  ourselves,  and,  through  us,  to  the  world.     I  am  very  grateful  to  you. 
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I. 

Publicity   Arrangements. 

Memorandum  preparku  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

[See  discussion  reported  at  partes  25-28.] 

In  the  case  of  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902,  and  the  Defence  Conference 
of  1909,*  only  resolutions  or  results  and  a  selection  of  speeches  and  memoranda  were 
published,  the  actual  proceedings  being  kept  confidential. 

In  the  case  of  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907  it  was  arranged  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Conference  a  precis  of  the  proceedings  prepared  by  the  Secretariat 
should  be  issued  daily  to  the  Press  after  revision  by  the  members  of  the  matter 
which  concerned  them.  The  question  of  publication  was  deferred  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  Conference,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  publish  the  full  text  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  papers  laid  before  the  Conference,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  held 
by  the  Conference  to  be  confidential. 

New  Zealand  in  1911  proposed  that  the  Conference  should  be  opened  to  the 
Press,  except  when  the  speeches  were  confidential,  but  the  resolution  met  with  so 
much  opposition  that  it  was  withdrawn.  A  member  of  the  Hansard  staff  at  the 
House  of  Commons  was,  however,  specially  employed  to  draw  up  pr^cist  which  were 
issued  every  evening  after  a  sitting  to  the  Press.  The  full  proceedings  and 
documents,  with  the  exception  of  certain  subjects  which  were  kept  back  as  being 
confidential,  were  subsequently  published  in  Eiue  Books. 

The  Imperial  War  Conference,  1917,  differed,  of  course,  very  greatly  from 
previous  Conferences  in  respect  to  the  highly  confidential  nature  of  many  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with.  It  was  decided,  after  some  discussion  at  the  first  meeting,  that 
the  Chairman  should  issue  to  the  Press  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Conference, 
but  should  give  no  details  of  the  business  done.  In  accordance  with  this  decision, 
whilst  a  brief  account  of  the  opening  proceedings  was  communicated  to  the  Press, 
subsequent  notices  merely  stated  the  fact  that  the  meetings  had  been  held.  The 
only  other  publicity  given  to  the  proceedings  was  {a)  a  short  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  majority  of  its  resolutions  in  extenso  given  to  the  Pres.f 
a  few  days  after  the  meetings  concluded;  (6)  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
Windsor,  when  an  Address  was  presented  h\  the  Conference  to  His  Majesty  the 
King. 

After  the  close  of  the  Conference  such  part  of  its  proceedings  as  was  npt 
confidential  w^as  published  in  full  in  Blue  Book  form,  and  the  remainder  (much  the 
larger  portion)  was  onlv  sent  out  to  the  Dominions  and  India  in  a  Confidential 
White  Book. 

In  April,  1918,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  stated  that  his  Government 
were  anxious  that  adequate  publicity  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  1918 
Imperial  War  Conference,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  that  such  news  as  could 
be  published  should  be  communicated  to  the  Press  whilst  the  meetings  were  actually 
in  session.  The  Canadian  Government  based  these  representations  on  the  fact  that 
Ministers  found,  on  their  return  to  Canada  in  1917,  that  there  had  been  regrettable 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  amount  of  work  accomplished  at  both 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  the  Imperial  War  Conference.  They  suggested  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  submission  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  1918  Conference. 

In  reply,  the  Secretary  of  State  asked  the  Governor-General  to  assure  Sir  R. 
Borden  that  he  fully  recognized  the  importance  of  the  matter,  but  pointed  out  that 
it  was  one  for  decision  by  the  Conference  with  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  discussed.  He  promised  to  bring  it  up  for  consideration  as  the  first 
business. 


Mac^^  1918 


*See  fCd.  6740-1]  pujif  ;!.  ^  These  pivcis  were  aft^nvwds  issued  iis  a  Blue  Book  [Cd.  5741  J. 
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II. 

Work  of  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission. 

Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

[See  discussion  reported  at  pages  28-33.  J 

1.  By  their  eighth  resolution,  passed  on  the  13th  April,  the  Imperiul  War 
Conference,  1917,  suggested  the  constitution  of  an  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission 
for  the  purposes  set  out  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  minute  to  the  Prime  Minister 
dated  15th  March,  1917.  A  copy  of  the  miijute  is  on  pages  132-133  of  the  Extracts 
from  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  [Cd.  8566],  and  a  copy  of  the 
draft  charter  of  the  Commission,  as  finally  revised  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Conference,  is  on  pages  145^150  of  the  Extracts. 

The  charter  was  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  on  the  21st  May,  1917. 

2.  By  their  twelfth  resolution,  passed  on  the  23rd  April,  the  Conference 
requested  the  Commission,  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  appointment  and  organiza- 
tion, to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  entrusted 
to  them  and  to  submit  the  estimate  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Oversea  Dominions  with  their  recommendations  as  to  the  proportion  that 
should  be  borne  by  each. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  prepare  a  detailed  and  final  estimate  in  the 
year  that  has  elapsed,  for  reasons  which  are  suggested  later  in  this  memorandum. 
But  by  careful  calculation,  based  on  the  ex{)erience  gained  in  connexion  with  the 
three  experimental  cemeteries  mentioned  below,  and  by  consultation  with  the  best 
architectural  and  expert  opinion,  it  has  been  possible  to  arrive  at  a  maximum  cost 
/if  carrjdng  out  the  scheme  of  construction  recommended  in  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon's 
report  and  approved  by  the  Commission,  which  includes  the  enclosing  and  planting 
of  cemeteries,  the  marking  of  graves,  and  the  erection  of  buildings  and  memorials. 
This  cost  appears,  under  present  conditions,  to  work  out  at  an  average  sum  of  £10 
per  officer  or  man  buried.  No  estimate  has,  however,  yet  been  made  of  the  cost  of 
erecting  memorials  to  those  whose  graves  have  not  been  identified,  but  this  will 
certainly  be  considerably  less  in  proportion.  A  statement  (marked  "  A ")  is 
attached,*  showing  the  proportions  of  deaths  and  the  proportions  of  registered  graves 
attributable  to  the  different  contingents. 

3.  The  nomination  of  non-official  members  of  the  Commission  was  completed 
in  October,  1917,  and  the  persons  nominated  were  appointed  by  Roj^al  Warrant  on 
the  26th  October,  the  first  Commissioners  being  : — 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.  (President). 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Chairman), 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 

The  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 

The  Honourable   Sir    George   Perley,    K.C.M.G.,    High    Commissioner    for 
Canada, 

The   Right   Honourable    Andrew    Fisher.    PC,    High    Commissioner    for 
Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie.  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for 
New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  P.  Schreiner.  PC.  CMC,  High  Commi.ssioner 
for  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Dr.  E.  F.  S.  Green,  Newfoundland. 

Sir  William  Garstin.  G.C.M.G., 

Harry  Gosling,  Esq.,  C.H.,  J. P.. 

Rudvard  Kipling,  Esq., 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  C.  F.  N,  Macreadv,  G.C  MC,  K.C.R. 

General  Sir  Herbert  C.  0.  Plumer,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G..  G.C.V.O., 

Admiral  Sir  Edmund  S.  Poe.  G.C.V.O.   K  C  B 

Brigadier-General  Fabian  Ware,  CMC.  (Vice-Chairman). 
XT     riu  ^^'"^"fj^^e.  m  the  summer  of  1917,  an  informal  Committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Charles  Aitken,  Director  of  the  National  Gallerv  of  Britisli   .Art,  Mr    E.  L 
fnow  bir  Edwin)  Lutyens.  A.R.A,.  and  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  had  visited 
tne  zone  ot  the  armiei^  in  France  to  study  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  military 


*  Not    published. 
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cemeteries  and  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted.  This  Comniittee 
failed  to  arrive  at  an  agreed  conclusion,  and  on  the  22nd  October,  1917,  the  Director 
of  Graves  Registration  and  Enquiries,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, suggested  the  appointment  of  Major  (now  Lieutenant- Colonel)  Sir  Frederic 
Kenyon,  K.C.B.,  Director  of  the  British  Museum,  as  Adviser  to  the  Commission  on 
the  architectural  treatment  of  cemeteries.  The  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the 
Commission,  and  Colonel  Kenyon,  after  a  visit  to  France  and  consultation  with  the 
military  authorities  and  with  various  religious  bodies  and  persons  interested  in  the 
matter,  presented  a  report,  dated  12th  January,  1918,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
proposals  that  had  been  submitted  to  him,  and  made  recommendations  as  to  the 
course  of  action  to  be  pursued.  These  recommendations  were  adopted  (with  a  small 
exception)  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Commission,  on  the  18th  February,  as  a  basis 
of  future  action.  The  report,  which  has  been  comnmnicated  in  full  to  the  Govern- 
ments represented  at  the  Conference,  can  best  be  summarized  for  the  purpose  of  this 
memorandum  in  the  form  of  the  recommendations  (to  which  the  Commission 
formally  agreed  : — 

(i)  That  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  laid  down  by  the  Commission 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  erection  over  the  graves  of  all  officers  and 
men  in  the  war  cemeteries  abroad  of  headstones  of  uniform  dimensions, 
though  with  some  variety  of  pattern, 
(ii)  That  each  regiment  should  have  its  own  pattern  of  headstone,  to  be  erected 
over  the  grave    of  every  man  of  that    regiment    wherever    he  may  be 
buried,  and  that  regimental  feeling  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  design 
of  the  headstones, 
(iii)  That  there    should  be  carved   on    each    headstone     the    rank,    name, 
regiment,  and  date  of  death  of  the  man  buried  beneath  it,   and   that 
relatives  should  be  allowed  at  their  own  cost  to  add  a  short  inscription 
of  the  nature  of  a  text  or  prayer,  subject    to  the   approval    of    the 
Commission, 
(iv)  That  in  every  cemetery  there  should  be  two  central  monuments  :  (a)  at  the 
eastern  end,  a  great  memorial-stone  upon  broad  steps  and  bearing  some 
appropriate  phrase  or  text,  and,  (6)  elsewhere  in  the  cemetery,  a  cross, 
(v)  That  in  every  cemetery  there  should  be  some  form  of    building,   either 
covering  the  memorial-stone  or  separate  from  it,  as  a  shelter  for  visitors 
from  the  weather  and  as  a  place  where  religious  services  might  be  held, 
(vi)  That  the  cemeteries  should  be  laid  out  and  planted  with  flowers  and 
shrubs  under  the  direction  of  horticultural  experts  working  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  architectural  designers.     The  surfaces  of  the  graves  should 
be  levelled,  for  reasons  both  of  convenience  and  of  economy, 
(vii)  That  each  cemetery  should  be  fenced  in  by  some  durable  boundary,  prefer- 
ably a  low  wall, 
(viii)  That  each  cemetery  should  have  a  printed  register  of  the  burials  in  it, 
which  should  be  easily  accessible  to  visitors, 
(ix)  That,  in  consultation  with  the  French  authorities,  the  principle  of  concen- 
trating in  selected  cemeteries  the  bodies  af  present  buried  in  isolated 
graves  or  in  small  groups  should  be  settled  in  advance, 
(x)  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  proposals   contained^  in    the 
report,  three  principal  architects  in  the  first  instance  should  be  chosen 
(names  recommended — Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield.  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens.  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Baker);  the  cemeteries  should  be  divided  into  groups,  and 
to  each  group  should  be  assigned  one  principal  architect  and  a  number 
of  younger  men  working  under  his  leadership;    the   majority   of    the 
cemeteries  should  be  designed  by  the  younger  men.    .    .    .    The  final 
selection  of  the  regimental  headstones  should  be  referred  to  an  informal 
body  of  artistic  advisers  (names  suggested — Mr.  D.   S.  MacColl,   Mr. 
C.  J.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  Gill). 
Tt  was  also  decided  that.  "  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report,"  three  selected 
closed  cemeteries  should  be  treated  at  once  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations 
Delay  was  cau.sed  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  resolutions  of  the  Commi.ssion. 
so  far  as  concei-ned  the  experimental  work  on  the  three  cemeteries,  hv  the  fact  that 
the  change  in  the  military  situation  caused  bv  the  German  advance  necessitated  a 
revision  of  thi^  selection  after  a  certain  time  had  been  spent  on  preparatory  office 
work;  but  for  the  three  cemeteries  now  selected  constructional  and  horticultural 
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|)lans  have  been  made  by  the  principal  architects,  estimates  have  been  prepared,  regi- 
mental particulars  of  all  ranks  buried  in  the  cemeteries  have  been  completely 
reverified,  and  the  designs  for  memorial,  cross,  and  headstones  will  be  ready  for  the 

workmen  shortly.  •    , ,    ,       , 

5.  The  Treasury  has  agreed  that  the  cost  oi  providing  suitable  headstones  for 
all  the  graves  and  of  laying  out,  enclosing,  planting,  and  maintaining  the  cemeteries, 
togetlier  with  the  maintenance  of  central  memorials,  shall  be  a  cTiarge  upon  the 
Exchequer,  and  that  the  constructional  work  on  three  selected  cemeteries  may  he 
carried  out  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £15,000. 

6.  The  situation  with  regard  to  military  cemeteries  and  graves  in  Belgium 
was  satisfactorily  cleared  up  on  the  9th  August,  1917,  when  an  agreement  (analogous 
in  its  terms  to  the  Law  of  the  French  Republic  of  the  29th  December,  1915)  was 
signed  at  Le  Havre  by  representatives  of  the  British,  French,  and.  Belgian  Govern- 
ments, by  which  the  Belgian  Government  undertook  to  acquire,  and  to  hand  over  to 
its  Allies  for  their  use  in  perpetuity,  the  British  and  French  military  burial  grounds 
in  Belgium.  The  thanks  of  the  Commission  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Belgian 
Government. 

7.  The  extent  to  which  the  Law  of  the  29th  December,  1915,  has  now  been 
carried  into  effect  by  the  acquisition  of  land  for  cemeteries,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  April,  1918,  the  sites  of  eighty-five  British  cemeteries  had  been 
acquired  By  the  French  Grovernment,  and  the  sites  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
were  in  course  of  acquisition. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  provision  of  land  in  Italy,  negotiations  have  taken  place 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  shortly  in  an  equally  satisfactory  arrangement. 

9.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  intimated  its  willingness  to  maintain  the 
graves  of  British  soldiers  in  Egypt,  and  to  provide  free  of  charge  all  the  land 
required  for  the  purpose.  This  offer  has  been  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  a  letter  has  been  written  to  the  Egyptian  Government  suggesting  that 
constructional  work  in  the  cemeteries  should  be  begun  at  an  early  date;  that  an 
Executive  Committee  should  be  formed  in  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
work;  and  that  an  architect  should  be  sent  out  to  that  country  by  the  Commission  to 
confer  with  the  Egyptian  Committee  and  to  explain  to  it  the  lines  to  be  followed  in 
laying  out  the  cemeteries  in  accordance  with  the  general  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
Commission. 

10.  The  erection  of  permanent  memorials  on  military  graves  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  under  consideration  by  an  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Commission,  of 
which  the  officer  at  present  holding  the  appointment  of  Chief  Engineer,  London 
District,  is  Honorary  Secretary 

11.  A  Committee  of  the  Commission,  assisted  by  representatives  of  the  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  faiths,  has  considered  the  special  treatment  required  for  Indian 
cemeteries  and  graves  in  the  western  theatre  of  war,  and  its  recommendations  are 
now  before  the  Commission. 

12.  The  responsibility  for  the  marking  and  maintenance  of  military  graves 
during  the  progress  of  hostilities  rests,  as  the  members  of  the  Conference  are  aware, 
upon  the  armies  and  the  War  Office.  The  activities  of  the  Directorate  of  Graves 
Registration  and  Enquiries  are  summarized  to  a  recent  date  in  the  attached  pages 
of  statistics  (marked  "  B  ").* 

13.  The  Admiralty  has  been  requested,  and  has  agreed,  to  complete  and  main- 
tain records  of  naval  graves  in  the  same  form  as  the  records  maintained  bv  the  War 
Office. 

14  The  German  advance  which  began  on  the  21st  March  in  this  vear  has 
resulted  m  the  temporary  loss  to  the  Allied  armies  of  a  verv  large  number' of  ceme- 
teries and  isolated  graves,  and  the  statistics  referred  to  in  paragraph  12  must  be 
read  with  this  reservation.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  anv  degree  of  accuracy  the 
permanent  effect  of  this  enemv  advance  on  the  material  which  will  be  handed' over 
to  tne  Commission  at  the  comlusion  of  hostilities,  but  it  will  certainly  be  possible  to 
Identity  a  large  number  of  these  graves  from  the  surveys  and  record  plans  in  posses- 
sion ot  the  office  of  tlie  Director  of  Graves  Registration  and  Enquiries  when  the 
teiritory  iii  question  has  been  recovered. 

FABIAN  WARE. 

3r.l  June.  1918.  Brigadier-General. 

Vice-L'hairman 

*  Not    published. 
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rii. 

The  Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act,  1918. 

Memorandum  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  German  Metal  Organization. 

[See  discussion  reported  at  jHiyes  47-63.] 

Before  the  War  the  world's  market  for  non-ferrous  metals  was  largely  con- 
trolled by  a  group  of  German  metal  companies  engaged  primarily  in  buying  metals 
or  in  acting  as  selling  agents  for  producers.  These  companies  were  closely 
connected  by  stock  control,  the  inter-ownership  of  stock,  interlocking  directorates  or 
joint  syndicates,  their  relations  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  a  common  policy 
in  respect  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  metals. 

The  most  important  of  these  concerns  was  the  Metallgesellschaft,  of  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  which  combined  with  certain  German  metallurgical  and  financial  interests 
to  found  in  1910  the  Metallbank  and  Metallurgische  Gesellschaft,  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000.  This  last-named  organization,  either  directly 
or  through  its  constituent  concerns,  had  by  the  outbreak  of  war  established,  or 
acquired,  controlling  financial  interests  in  metal  dealing,  mining  or  working  com- 
panies or  chemical-metallurgical  companies  in  Germany,  Austria,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Spain,  Australia,  Africa,  Mexico. 
and  Italy. 

Distinct  from  the  Metallgesellschaft  group  of  companies,  but  closely  associated 
with  the  same  interests  and  with  each  other  in  various  syndicates  and  combinations, 
were  Beer-  Sondheimer  &  Company,  of  Frankfort,  with  interests  in  companies  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Ignited  States,  and  Aron  Hirsoh 
&  Company,  of  Halberstadt,  which  also  had  subsidiary  companies  in  various 
countries. 

As  illustrations  of  the  activities  of  the  German  group  of  associated  under- 
takings there  may  be  mentioned  the  International  Lead  Convention  and  the  Inter- 
nationiil  Spelter  Convention,  both  of  which  were  formed  by  the  Metallgesellschaft. 
The  position  of  the  German  interests  was  so  strong  that  they  were  able  to  force  the 
smelters  of  these  metals  in  other  countries  into  those  conventions,  which  regulated 
the  world's  prices;  and  by  controlling  the  market  the  German  interests  were  able  in 
some  cases  to  restrict  the  development  of  the  smelting  of  the  metals  elsewhere  than 
in  Germany. 

The  position  which  the  German  companies  occupied  before  the  "War  in  respect 
of  various  metals  had  been  attained  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  some  cases  there  was 
actual  ownership  of,  or  participation  in,  mining  companies;  in  others  there  were 
long-period  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  output  of  mines;  there  were  interests, 
frequently  of  a  controlling  nature,  in  refining  and  smelting  companies;  sole  selling 
agencies  of  refined  metals  had  been  secured  in  some  instances;  and  there  were  inter- 
nationaf  price  agreements,  of  the  kind  already  referred  to.  into  which  producers  and 
traders  had  lieen  forced  by  the  great  competitive  strength  of  the  German  groups. 

The  influence  of  the  German  metal  organizations  was  very  extensive  in  the  case 
of  zinc  and  lead  (e.g.,  they  controlled  by  long- period  contracts  the  output  of 
Australian  zinc  concentrates,  the  raw  material  of  spelter);  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  endeavours  were  being  made  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  to  acquire 
a  controlling  influence  over  other  metals,  particularly  copper  and  nickel. 

The  present  development  of  the  non-ferrous  metal  industries  is  for  the  most 
part  a  modern  growth,  and  the  high  development  of  scientific  training  and  industrial 
research  in  Germany  has  undoubtedly  assisted  that  country  in  its  efmrts  to  obtain  a 
preponderating  influence  in  respect  of  non-ferrous  metals;  while  in  this,  as  in 
others  of  the  newer  branches  of  production,  this  country  has  fallen  seriously  behind 
both  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  necessity  of  a.  British  Metal  Industry. 
The  control  of  the  non-ferrous  metal  trade  of  the  world  by  Germans  or  German- 
controllecl  interests,  and  the  weak  condition  of  the  native  industry,  have  been  a 
cause  of  grave  embarrassment  to  the  Allied  Governments  during  the  War;  and  it  is 
essential  that  this  position,  in  view  of  its  obviou.e;  dangers  in  peace  as  in  war,  should 
not  be  renewed.  The  matter  engaged  the  close  attention  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  position  of  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry 
after  the  War,  and  the  committee  urged  on  the  Board  of  Trade  that,  if  the  metal 
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industries  and  the  trade  of  the  Empire  were  to  develop  freely  and  on  sound  lines,  it 
was  essential  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  efforts  which  the 
German  concerns  were  certain  to  make  to  re-establish  their  connexions  and  control 
immediately  after  the  War.  It  was  felt  that  the  methods  adopted  were  so  varied, 
and  in  some  cases  so  indirect  and  insidious,  that  action  to  guard  against  their 
successful  revival  after  the  War  would  have  to  be  of  a  very  comprehensive 
character.  His  Majesty's  Government  endorsed  the  view  that  German  influence 
should  be  completely  excluded  from  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry"  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  at  least  a  period  sutficiently  long  to  allow  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
industry  in  this  country  under  British  control. 

Main  frovisions  of  the  Act. 

I.  The  non-ferrous  metals  and  ores  to  which  the  Act  applies  are  zinc,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  nickel,  and  aluminium.  These  possess  common  features  in  their  indis- 
pensability,  in  the  high  degree  of  technical  skill  necessary  for  their  successful 
exploitation,  and  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  Germans  through  their  metal  organiza- 
tions to  secure  control  over  them.  The  Act  may  be  extended  to  other  non-ferrous 
metals  and  ores  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  event  of  it  being  deemed 
advisable  to  do  so. 

II.  During  the  War,  and  for  five  years  thereafter,  no  company,  firm,  or 
individual  may  carry  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  business  of  winning,  extract- 
ing, smelting,  dressing,  refining,  or  dealing  hy  ivay  of  wholesale  trade  in  metal  or 
metallic  ore,  to  which  the  Act  applies,  except  under  a  licence  given  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which,  when  once  granted,  will  continue  so  long  as  the  Act  is  in  force,  but 
will  necessarily  be  liable  to  suspension  or  revocation  in  the  circumstances  set  out  in 
the  Act. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  trade  there  are  excluded  from 
the  scope  of  the  Act : — 

(1)  Cases  where  the  purchase  or  sale  of  metal  is  incidental  only  to  the  Irade 
carried  on  by  the  purchaser  or  seller.  [The  builder  or  plumber  who 
buys  metal  for  his  own  use,  and  may  have  a  surplus  from  time  to  time 
which  he  wishes  to  dispose  of,  will  not  come  under  the  Act,  nor  will  the 
Bank,  which  realizes  occasionally  parcels  of  metals  in  respect  of  which 
it  has  made  advances,  nor  the  merchant  house  which  has  occasional 
parcels  of  metal  consigned  to  it.] 

(2)  Dealings  in  quantities  below  certain  limits  (which  are  fixed  by  rules 

issued  under  the  Act.  and  vary  according  to  the  metal,  from  five  to 
twenty-five  tons  per  quarter),  so  as  to  relieve  the  small  dealer  from  the 
necessity  of  seeking  a  licence. 

III.  A  licence  is  not  to  be  given  to  a  company,  firm,  or  individual  to  w'hom 
the  conditions  in  the  first  schedule  to  the  Act  apply,  tmless  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
of  opinion  that  the  grant  of  a  licence  is  eaypedient;  a  company,  firm,  or  individual 
controlled  by  a  company,  firm,  or  individual  to  whom  the  conditions  in  the  first 
schedule  apply  will  be  similarly  treated.  On  the  other  hand,  any  other  company, 
firm,  or  individual  will  be  entitled  to  a  licence  on  fulfilment  of  certain  procedure. 

The  conditions  in  the  first  schedule  are  so  framed  as  to  include  :— 

^1)  Businesses  controlled  or  managed,  to  any  substantial  extent,  by  persons 
who  are  or  may  have  been  enemy  subjects  (thus  including  the  cases  of  a 
business  controlled  by  naturalized  British  subjects  of  enemy  origin); 

(2)  Companies,' any  of  whose  capital  was  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  enemies  on 

the  day  on  which  the  Bill  was  introduced  (i2th  November,  1917) ; 

(3)  Companies,  firms,  or  individuals,  parties  to  any  agreement,  arrangement 

or  understanding  which  might  lead  or  have  led  to  enemy  influence  over 
the  concern; 

(4)  Companies,  firms,  or  individuals  having  a  substantial  financial  interest 

in  third  concerns  in  which  enemies  also  have  a   substantial    financial 
interest; 

(5)  Comjianies,  firms,  or  individuals  who  are.  by  any  means  whatever,  sub- 

ject, directly  or  indirectly,  to  enemy  influence  or  association  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  business;  and 

(6)  Companies  which,  having  issued    share  warrants   to    bearer,   have  not 

given  notice  requiring  the  holders  of  the  warrants  to  surrender  them 
for  cancellation. 
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TV.  In  view  of  paragraph  (6)  in  the  first  schedule,  quoted  above,  companies 
which  have  issued  share  warrants  to  bearer  are  empowered  to  give  notice  requiring 
the  holders  of  such  warrants  to  surrender  them  for  cancellation  and  to  have  their 
names  entered  in  the  register;  and  the  necessary  provisions  for  enforcing  such 
surrender  and  preventing  the  holders  of  unsurrendered  warrants  from  exercising 
control,  are  included  in  the  Act. 

V.  A  right  of  appeal  to  the  court  is  provided  on  certain  questions  of  fact  and 
on  questions  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  production  of 
books  or  documents  for  inspection  under  the  Act.  but  no  right  of  appeal  is  given 
from  the  refusal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  to  grant 
a  licence  if  the  conditions  apply. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Non-Ferrous  Metal 
Industry  Act  ought  not  to  be  extended  (a)  to  ferrous  metals  and  ores,  and  (b)  to 
non-metallic  minerals.  The  answer  is  that  the  problems  presented  in  these  cases 
are  entirely  different.  They  were  not  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  influence  as  the 
non-ferrous  metals,  and  the  application  to  them  of  measures  intended  for  the  latter 
could  possess  little  value.  This  does  not  imply  that  measures  may  not  be  necessaiy 
for  the  development  or  extension  of  ferrous  or  non-metallic  industries;  but  such 
measures  would  have  to  be  framed  to  suit  the  special  conditions  of  those  industries 
rather  than  being  included  in  the  scope  of  a  measure  such  as  that  under 
consideration. 

Dominions  legislation. 

It  is  essential,  in  order  to  free  the  Empire  from  lapsing  again  into  dependence 
on  fierman-controlled  organizations  with  respect  of  non-ferrous  metals  and  ores, 
that  the  action  which  has  been  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  completed 
by  appropriate  measures  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  so  far  as  these  have 
not  already  been  adopted.  It  is  desirable  that  the  measures  to  be  taken  should 
conform  to  the  general  principles  embodied  in  the  United  Kingdom  Act;  though 
their  precise  form  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  authority  concerned  in 
each  case.  The  Board  of  Trade  would  of  course  be  happy,  if  so  desired,  to  make 
available  the  experience  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Non-Ferrous  Metal 
Industry  Act  which  they  are  now  obtaining,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  frame 
the  necessary  measures  on  the  most  effective  lines. 

It  may  be  added  that  His  Majesty's  Government  have  been  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  French  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry, 
and  that  that  Government  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  object  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  and  are  prepared  to  take  similar  action. 

Board  of  Trade, 

May,  1918. 


IV. 
Imperial  Bureau  of  Mycology. 

Memorandum  prepared  in  the  Colontai.  Office. 

[See  disctission  reported  at  pages  09-71.] 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  Imperial  Bureau  of  Mycology  in  this  country 
to  supplement  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Inipei'ial  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
The  latter  Bureau  was  the  outcome  of  the  movement  which  was  set  on  foot  in  1909 
for  the  purposes  of  making  more  adequate  provision  for  the  control  of  the  insect 
pests  which  are  the  source  of  so  much  injury  to  agriculture  and  to  men  and  animals 
in  the  oversea  possessions. 

The  Entomological  Bureau  is  administered  by  a  committee  of  distinguished 
experts,  of  which  Lord  Hareourt  is  the  present  Chairman,  and  its  activities  are 
manifold.  Amongst  other  things,  it  j>ublishes  every  month  a  summary  of  current 
literature  on  all  aspects  of  economic  entomology,  and  every  quarter  a  Bulletin  con- 
taining original  articles  on  entomological  research.  It  also  doe.s  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  identifying  the  insects  which  are  sent  by  collectors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  no  less  than  86,000  specimens  having  been  received  in  the  yeai' 
1914  alone. 
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The  funds  of  the  Bureau  ai-e  provided  from  the  following  sources 

Imperial  Government         £500 

Canada  500 

Australia       300 

South  Africa  350 

New  Zealand  200 

India  500 

Nigeria  500 

Gold  Coast 350 

Contributions,  varying  from  £5  to  £100,  from 
twenty-two  Colonies,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan, 

amounting  to    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1,146 


Total £4,346 


Representatives  of  the  Dominions  were  present  at  a  Conference  which  was 
held  at  the  Colonial  Office  in  1911,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Cromer,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  entomological  research,  and  it 
appeared  then  that  the  Dominions  were  as  much  preoccupied  with  the  question  of 
the  fungoid  diseases  of  plants  as  with  that  of  insect  pests.  It  is  in  order  to  supply 
an  organization  for  dealing  with  the  former  question  that  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  the  Bureau  of  Mycology.  As  in  the  casw  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
there  would  be  a  committee  of  competent  experts,  with  a  layman  of  high  standing 
as  Chairman — and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Dominions  which  are  represented  on  the 
Entomological  Committee  will  also  be  represented  on  the  committee  of  the  new 
Bureau.  The  activities  of  the  Bureau  would  be  confined  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  subject  of  plant  disease,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  scope  would  in  time  be 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  other  branches  of  agricultural  development,  such  as 
plant-breeding,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of  not  more  than  £2,000  per  annum  would  be  required 
to  maintain  the  Bureau  for  the  period  of  the  War,  and  it  is  suggested  that,  if  the 
Dominions  and  India  approve  the  scheme,  they  might  make  the  following  annual 
contribution  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  matter  could 
be  reconsidered  : — 

Canada £250 


Australia 
New  Zealand 
South  Africa 
India 


150 
100 
150 
250 


It  is  proposed  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  be  asked  to  contribute  £250 
per  annum  on  behalf  of  the  State-aided  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  and  that  the 
self-supporting  Colonies,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan,  should  be  asked  to  contribute  the 
rest  of  the  funds  required. 

Colonial  Office. 

7th  June.  Iftl8. 


V. 
Imperial  Statistics. 

Correspondence  as  to  the  Recommendations  of  the  Dominions  Royal 

Commission. 

[See  discussion  reported  at  pages  ^0-S7 .] 

The  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  to  the  GOVERNORS-GENERAL  and 

GOVERNOR.* 

r\j(v  T  ^T,„  T»,       -1  ro,     -,  r-.  Downing  Street, 

[My  Lord  Dukf  ]  [Sir,]  [My  Lord,]  ^  15th  November.  1917. 

Mi.i.fic  f7^/ .t  ^^'^"''  *"  ''^^"^^^   [Your  Excellency]     [you]    to    inform    vour 
iviini.steis  that   tlie^  proposals  and    recommendations    with    regard    to    Imperial 

•i.e..  of  Canada,  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  XeT^^dTuni^o'fTouUi  .\fri7ar^^ad 

Newfoundland. 
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statistics,  on  pages  148  to  151  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Com- 
mission [Cd.  8462],  have  been  under  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's 
Government. 

2.  His  Majesty's  Government  would  welcome  a  Conference  of  Statisticians  of 
the  Empire,  as  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission,  to  be  convened  at  as  early  a 
date  after  the  conclusion  of  the  War  as  may  be  found  convenient,  and  they  will  be 
|)repared,  if  the  Dominion  (lovernments  agree,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  summoning  of  such  a  Conference,  and  also  for  the  preparation  of  a  pro- 
gramme, and  for  its  circulation  to  those  who  might  be  expected  to  attend. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  the  following  might  be  included  in  the  subjects  for 
di.scussion  : — 

(i)  The  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Statistical  Office. 

(ii)  Improvements    in    comparability    of    trade    statistics   throughout    the 

British  Empire, 
(iii)  The  preparation  of  a  monthly  summary  of  Empire  trade,  if  satisfactory 

progress  can  be  made  under  the  preceding  heading. 
(iv)  Statistics  of  production  within  the   Empire   of   important  materials  of 

industry, 
(v)  Statistics  of  migration  within  the  Empire. 
I  should  be  glad  to  receive  your  Ministers'  observations  as  to  any  other  matters  which 
may  be  thought  suitable  for  discussion. 

4.  I  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  your  Ministers  to  the  Memorandum  on 
Improvement  of  Statistics  of  the  Empire,  furnished  to  the  Dominions  Royal  Com- 
mission by  the  Board  of  Trade  [Cd.  7351,  page  136],  with  special  reference  to  the 
following  passage  : — 

"  There  is,  how'ever,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  Bureau  for  the  compilation  in  a  convenient  form  of    annual    or 
other  periodical    digests  and  summaries  of   Imperial    statistics.       Such    a 
Bureau  might  keep  up  to  date  the  statistical  material  collated  by  the  present 
Royal  Commission,  and  might  perhaps  take  over  the  compilation  of  some  of 
the  statistical  volumes  relating  to  the  British  Empire   now  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.     If  located  in  London    I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
insuperable  difficulty  in  putting  it,  if  desired,  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  while  the  general  scope  of  its  operations  might 
be  regulated  and  supervised  by  an  inter-Imperial  Committee." 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  an  expression  of  your  Ministers'  views  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  inter-Tmperial 
Committee  as  is  indicated  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

I  have,  &c., 

WALTER  H    LONG 


(l-l.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The   governor  to  the   SECRETARY  OF   STATE. 

(Received  26th  .Tanuary,  1918.) 

Sir,  Government  House,  St.  John's,  24th  December,   1917. 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  of  the  15th  November,  on  the  subject  of 
Imperial  statistics,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Honour- 
able Colonial  Secretary,  xinder  date  18th  instant,  containing  the^dews  of  my  Ministers 
on  the  subject. 

I  have,  &c., 

C.  ALEXANDER  HARRIS. 


Enclosure. 

Department  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Sir,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  18th  December,  1917. 

Referring  to  despatch  of  the  15th  November,  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  statistics,  I  have  the  honour  to  intimate  that  Your 
Excellency's  Ministers  are  in  accord  with  the  proposal  to  convene,  as  early  after  the 
close  of  the  War  as  may  be  convenient,  a  Conference  of  Statisticians  of  the  Empire,  to 
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deal  with  the  various  subjects  as  set  forth  in  the  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Ministers  have  no  subjects  to  propose  in  addition  to  those  set  forth  in  the  despatch 
for  discussion,  but  no  doubt  other  matters  that  may  require  attention  will  be  brought 
forward  during  the  discussions  of  the  Convention. 

With  reference  to  the  establishment  of  an  inter-Imperial  Committee  or 
Bureau  to  deal  with  statistics,  the  proposal  is  one  that  has  much  merit  in  it,  and 
Ministers  think  that  the  compilation  issued  by  such  Bureau  would  certainly  be 
enlightening  and  of  great  value  to  the  Empire  at  large.  The  question,  however,  is 
one  that  would  naturally  come  for  consideration  l>efore  the  pro]wsed  Convention 
of  Statisticians,  and  while  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  may  approve  the 
principle,  the  working  out  of  the  details  would  no  doubt  be  considered  at  the 
Conference  of  Statisticians. 

I  have,  &c., 

R.  A.  Squires, 

Colonial  Secretary. 

His  Excellency 

Sir  Alexander  Harris,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B..  C.V.O. 


(III.) 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
The  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  to  the  SECRETARY  OF. STATE. 
(Received  24th  April,  1918.) 

Sir,  Governor-General's  Office,  Melbourne,  8th  March,  1918. 

Referring  to  your  despatch,  dated  15th  Novem^ber  last,  respecting  the  pro- 
posed Conference  of  Statisticians  of  the  Empire,  I  have  the  honour,  at  the  instance 
of  my  Prime  Minister,  to  inform  you  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  would 
be  pleased  to  send  a  representative  to  the  suggested  Conference  in  the  e^ent  of  its 
being  convened.  An  exhaustive  memorandum  on  the  subject  is  now  being  prepared 
by  the  Commonwealth  (rovernment,  and  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as 
it  is  available. 

I  have,  &c., 

R.  M.  FERGUSON, 

Governor-General. 


(IV.) 

UNION   OF   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

The  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  to  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

(Received  1st  May,  1918.) 

Sir.  Governor-General's  Office.  Cape  Town,  15th  March,  1918. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith,  with  reference  to  your 
despatch  of  the  15th  November,  a  copy  of  a  minute  from  Ministers  on  the  subject  of 
Imperial  statistics. 

I  have,  &c., 

BUXTON, 

Governor- General. 


Enclosure. 
Minute  398. 


Prime  Minister's  Office,  Cape  Town,  13th  March.  1918. 
With  rei^erence  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General's  minute 
i\o.  62/959,  of  the  14th  January,  transmitting  a  desjoatoh  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  relative  to  the  proposals  and  recomjiiendations 
with  regard  to  Imperial  statistics,  on  pages  148  to  151  of  the  Final 
Keport  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  [Cd.  8462],  Ministers  have 
the  honour  to  state  that  they  concur  generally  in  the  recommendations 
ot    the   Royal    Commission    as    to    the    co-ordination    of    statistical    operations 
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throughout  the  Empire  and  as  to  the  calling  of  a  Conference  for  the 
puppose  of  arriving  at  this  result  in  the  most  expeditious  and  satisfactory  manner 
jwssible.  Very  great  advantages  might  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  such  a  Confer- 
ence, as  without  co-ordination  and  standardization  comparability  is  difficult,  and 
frequently  impossible. 

Paragraph  675  (b)  of  the  Report  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  suggests 
the  preparation  by  an  officer  selected  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  a  series  of 
proposals  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Conference  of  Statisticians,  and  Ministers  would 
be  happy  to  place  such  an  officer  in  communication  with  the  Director  of  the  Union 
Office  of  Census  and  Statistics,  so  that  he  might  be  informed  on  all  points  regarding 
available  statistics  in  the  Union,  and  regarding  any  preliminary  questions  which 
might  require  consideration  before  being  entered  for  discussion  at  the    proposed 

Conference. 

Louis  Both.a. 


(V.) 

CANADA. 

The  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  to   the   SECRETARY    OF    STATE. 

(Received  14th  June,  1918.) 

Sir,  Government  House,  Ottawa,  23rd  May,  1918. 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  of  the  15th  November  last,  expressing 
the  approval  of  His  Majesty's  Government  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Dominions  Royal  Commission  in  its  Final  Report  for  convening,  at  an  early 
date  after  the  conclusion  of  the  War,  a  Conference  of  Statisticians  of  the  Empire, 
and  offering,  if  the  Dominion  Governments  agree,  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  summoning  the  Conference,  and  preparing  and  circulating  a  programme 
therefor,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  herewith,  copies  of  an  approved  minute  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  Canada  setting  forth  the  views  of  my  responsible  advisers. 

I  have,  &c., 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Enclosure. 

Certified  copy  of  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  approved 
BY  His  Excellency  the  Governor- Gener.\l  on  the  18th  May,  1918. 

(P.C.  1195.) 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  had  before  them  a  report,  dated 
14th  May,  1918,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  to  whom  was 
referred  a  despatch  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  dated  the  15th  November,  1917. 

The  Minister  observes  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  expi-esses 
the  approval  of  His  Majesty's  Government  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Dominions 
Royal  Commission  in  its  Final  Report  for  convening,  at  an  early  date  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  War.  Conference  of  Statisticians  of  the  Empire,  and  offers,  if  the 
Dominion  Governments  agree,  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  summoning 
the  Conference  and  preparing  and  circulating  a  programme  therefor.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  are  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  matters  to  be  discussed : — 

i .  The  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Statistical  Office. 

2.  Improvements  in  comparability  of  trade  statistics  throughout  the  British 

Empire. 

3.  The  preparation  of  monthly  summary  of    Empire   trade   if    satisfactory 

progress  can  be  made  under  the  preceding  heading. 

4.  Statistics  of  production  within  the  Empire  of  important  materials    of 

industry. 

5.  Statistics  of  migration  within  the  Empire. 

The  Minister  further  observes  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
intimates  that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  observations  as  to  other  matters 
which  may  be  thought  suitable  for  discussion.  It  appears  to  the  Minister  that  the 
subjects  suggested  offer  a  range  quite  as  large  as  can  well  be  covered  at  the  first 
Conference.       He  suggests,  however,    that   Vital   Statistics    might    be  made    an 
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additional  subject  for  consideration^  inasmuch  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with 

the  subject  of  migration.  ,      ^  ,     .        ,        .     •  ,  •  ^  •  , 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  C  olonies  also  invites  the  attention  oi  the 
Dominion  Governments  to  the  memorandum  furnished  to  the  Dominions  Royal  Com- 
mission by  the  Board  of  Trade,  suggesting  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Bureau 
for  the  compilation  and  keeping  up  to  date  of  the  statistical  material  collated  by 
the  Royal  Commission,  and  issuing  periodical  digests  and  summaries  thereof,  and 
suggests  that  this  Bureau  might  be  located  in  London. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  Bureau 
would  prove  of  great  utility  along  the  lines  suggested,  if,  as  proposed,  it  be  located 
in  London,  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  supervised 
and  directed  as  to  the  scope  of  its  operation  by  an  inter-Imperial  Committee. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  however,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  suggests  that  this  matter,  whilst  favourably 
viewed  by  the  Government  of  Canada,"  might  well  be  referred  for  consideration  to 
the  next  Imperial  Conference,  and  he  recommends  accordingly. 

The  Committee,  concurring,  advise  that  Your  Excellency  may  be  pleased  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  minute,  if  approved,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Seci^etary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  approval. 

RonOLPHE    BOUDREAU, 

Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 


(VI.) 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  to  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

(Received  17th  June,   1918.) 

Sir,  Government  House,  Wellington,  27th  April,  ;1918. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  my  Ministers  have  given  their  con- 
sideration to  the  suggestion  made  in  your  despatch  of  the  15th  November  last, 
regarding  the  question  of  convening  a  Conference  on  Imperial  statistics,  and  that  I 
am  now  advised  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  regrets 
that  it  does  not  see  its  way  to  lie  represented  at  the  proposed  Conference. 

I  have,  &c., 

LIVERPOOL, 

Governor- General . 


VI. 
Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau. 

Revised  Memorandum  by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruc  riON.* 
[See  discussion  reported  at  paffes  87-92,  115-123,  and  167-168.] 

1.  In  accordance  with  Resolution  No.  XIII.  of  the  Imperial  War  Confer- 
ence, and  following  the  report  of  a  Special  Committee  presided  over  by  Sir  James 
btevenson,  steps  have  now  been  taken  to  establish  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources 
nureau. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Governing  Body  contained  in  Sir  James  Stevenson's  Report,  the  following  represen- 
tatives have  been  nominated  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  concerned  :— 

Chairman    of    the    Governing    Body    (and    representative    of    the    United 

Kingdom) :  Sir  Richard  Redmavne,  K.C.B. 
Canada  :  Dr.  Willet  G.  Miller. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  :  Mr.  W.  S.  Robinson 
New  Zealand  :  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson  Hamer. 

OTE.—The  original  text,  as  circulated  t(.  members  of  the  Imi)crial  War  Conference,  is  given 
in  ordman-  (romani  type,  an<1  thf^  nUevation.  mn<]^  l,v  tli,.  Ariiu..t,.r  of  l^ec-onstr„ctio.i  aro  shown  in 
Italic  and  obliterated  type. 
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Union  of  South  Africa :  Tbe  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  C.M.G. 

Newfoundland  :  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Morris,  K.C.M.G. 

India  :  Mr.  R.  D.  Oldham,  F.R.S. 

Colonies  and  Protectorates  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Evans,  D.Sc.,  LL.B. 

3.  As  regards  the  proposed  representatives  of  mineral,  mining,  and  metal 
industries,  ovsring  to  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  interests  involved  and 
the  obvious  desirability  of  having  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governing  Body  the  best 
expert  knowledge  available,  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  number  of  these  repre- 
sentatives to  six  instead  of  the  four  originally  recommended  in  Sir  J.  Stevenson's 
Report,  to  which  the  Dominion  Governments  nave  agreed.  If  this  is  accepted  by 
the  participating  Governments   it  is  proposed  to  nominate  the  following:  — 

Westgarth  Forster  Brown,  Esq.  (A  leading  consulting  mining  engineer, 
especially  in  regard  to  coal  and  coal  mining;  Mineral  Adviser  to  His 
Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests;  Deputy  Graveller  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
with  experience  in  many  Colonies.) 

Professor  H.  C.  H.  Carpenter.  (President  of  the  Institute  of  Metals; 
Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.) 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch.  (Ex-President  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy; 
now  advising  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  on  iron  ore  supplies.  Has 
world-wide  experience  in  metalliferous  mining,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Mineral  Resources  Advisorv  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute.) 

Sir.  Lionel  Phillips,  Bart.  (The  well-known  authority  on  South  African 
mining;  formerly  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines;  now  Comptroller 
of  the  Mineral  Resources  Development  Department,  Ministry  of 
Munitions.) 

Edgar  Taylor.  Esq.  (Of  Messrs.  John  Taylor  &  Sons;  retiring  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy ;  an  authority  on  gold  mining.) 

Wallace  Thorneycroft,  Esq.  (President  of  the  Institution  of  Mining 
Engineers;  an  authority  on  questions  of  iron  mining  and  working.) 

4.  It  is  desirable  to  submit  to  the  present  Imperial  War  Conference  proposals 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Bureau  and  its  status  in  the  machinery  of  Government. 

The  duties  of  the  Bureau  are  thus  defined  in  Resolution  XIII.,  passed  by  the 
fmperial  War  Conference  on  the  23rd  April,  1917  :  — 

"  The  Bureau  should  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  collection  of  informa- 
tion from  the  appropriate  departments  of  the  Governments  concerned,  and 
other  sources,  regarding  the  mineral  resources  and  the  metal  requirements 
of  the  Empire,  and  of  advising  from  time  to  time  what  action,  if  any,  may 
appear  desirable  to  enable  such  resources  to  be  developed  and  made  available 
to  meet  the  metal  requirements  of  the  Empire." 
This  definition  is  expanded,  as  follows,  by  Sir  James  Stevenson's  Committee: — 
"  (a)  To  collect,  co-ordinate,  and  disseminate  information  as  to    resources. 

production,  treatment,  consumption,  and  requirements  of  every  mineral 

and  metal  of  economic  value. 
"  {b)  To  ascertain  the  scope  of  the  existing  agencies,  with  a  view  ultimately 

to  avoid  any  unnecessary  overlapping  that  may  prevail. 
"  (c)  To   devise   means  whereby   the   existing  agencies  can,  if  necessary,  be 

assisted  and  iVnproved  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  respective  tasks. 
"  (d)  To  supplement  those  agencies,  if  necessary,    in    order  to   obtain    any 

information  not  now  collected    which  may  be  required  for  the  purposes 

of  the  Bureau. 
"  (e)  To  advise  on  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Empire  or 

of  particular  parts  thereof,  in  order  that  such  resources  mav  be  made 

available  for  the  purposes  of  Imperial  defence  or  industry." 

5.  The  constitution,  as  suggested  by  Sir  James  Stevenson's  Committee,  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  The  administration  of  the  Bureau  should  be  controlled  by  a  Governing 

Body  representing  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  mineral, 

mining,  and  metal  industries.      This  body  should    be    responsible    for    the 

appointment  of   a    Director,   or  such  other  official    or   officials   as    may    be 

considered  desirable,  and  the  necessary  subordinate  staff,  within  the  limits 

of  the  funds  available  for  administrative  expenses." 

The  Committee  further  suficested  that  the  expenses    of    maintenance   of   the 

Bureau  (being  a  sum  not  exceeding,  for  the  first  rear   of  existence.    £10,000   per 

annum)  should,  for  the  time  being,  be  voted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,   on  the 

ndvice  of  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  although  tbe  view  was  held  hv  some  of  the 
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Committee  that  from  the  outset  direct  contributions  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
Bureau  should  be  borne  by  all  the  Governments  concerned. 

6.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Bureau  should  be  granted-a  Charier  of  Incorpora- 
tion hy  Royal  Charter,  which  should  define  the  constitution  and  the  duties  of  the 
Bureau.  The  Governing  Body  v^^ill  be  established  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Sir 
J.  Stevenson's  Committee,  with  such  alterations  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Imperial 
War  Conference. 

T-. — As  to  expenditure,  it  is  suggested  that  a  distinction  ahould  be — drawn 
between  current  administrative  expenditure — and  the  cost  of  opccial  inquiries 
inetitutcd  by  the  Bureau  on  its  own  account,  at  the  wish  of  any  of  the  Govcrnmontt>. 
Eaoh  Govcrnmont  ohould,  of  courso.  pay  the  expenses  of  its  own  roprsBentativo. 
Tho  normal  current  expenditure  of  the  Bureau  in  collooting  and  distributing 
inforrnqtion.  apart  from  cpeoial  inquiries,  should,  it  is  ooneidorod,  be  met  out  of 
fundo   contfibuted-jointly-by   the    Govemfflents    represented   on-the^  -Governing 

Body. ft — TS — huggebted — thnt — the — whole — expenditure — should — be — divided 

into  tenths,  and  that  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India, 
should  each  be  responsible  for  one-tenth,  the  Imperial  Government  being  responsible 
for  the  remainder  and  arranging  to  recover  such  amount  as  may  seem  equitable 
from  Newfoundland  and  the  other  Colonies  and  Protectorates. 

■In  90  far  as  it  should  prove  a  function  of  the  Bureau  to  institute  special  inquiries 
«i^  carrr  out-  special  researches,  special^atrangenrents-  shotrld -be-  -made  on  each 
occasion  to  determine  in  advance  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  Governments 
particularly  interested. 

-The  most  convenient  method  of  carrying  out  the  foregoing  arrangements  would 
be  to  establish  an  Imperial-feust  under  charter  (as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research)  ■  to  hold  and  deal  with  moneys 
contributed  for  the  normal  current  work  or  for  any  special  purposes . 

7.  As  to  expenditure,  each  Government  wotdd,  of  course,  pay  the  expenses 
of  its  own  representative.  The  normal  expenditure  of  the  Bureau  would  he  met 
out  of  funds  contributed  hy  the  Imperial  Government,  as  suggested  in  the  Report 
of  Sir  James  Stevenson's  Committee,  together  with  such  contrihutions  from  the 
Oversea  Governments  as  they  may,  hy  agreement,  he  prepared  to  make. 

This  arrangement  shall  continue  for  three  years,  before  the  end  of  which  time 
the  question  as  to  the  contribution  to  he  made  by  the  Oversea  Governments  shall 
he  brought  up  for  discussion  at  an  Imperial  Conference. 

8.  Power  should  be  given  in  the  charter  to  hold  and  deal  with  moneys  which 
would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau,  by  way  of  grants  in  aid  contributed 
by  the  Imperial  and  Oversea  Governments.  Annual  reports  on  the  work  of  the 
Bvrenu  shall  he  made  to  each  of  the  Governments  concej'ned. 

CHRISTOPHER  ADDISON. 
«th  17th  Julv,  1918. 


VII. 

Imperial  News  Service. 

Memorandum  by  the  Minister  of  Information. 

[See  discussion  reported  at  pages  92-4.  ] 

Both  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace  there  are  many  powerful  and 
urgent  reasons  for  a  larger  and  better  supply  of  inter-Imperial  news.  But  there 
IS  one  especial  reason  at  the  present  moment.  The  high  cost  of  cables  compels  the 
representatives  of  the  Dominion  Press  in  London  to  confine  their  restricted 
message  space  to  matters  immediately  affecting  their  own  Dominions;  they  cannot 
attorrl  to  keep  their  readers  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
Kmpire.  ° 

This  is  a  serious  weakness.  The  combined  Imperial  effort  is  immenselv 
strengthened  by  a  conmion  knowledge  of  the  War  efforts  and  movements  of 
«ooJ'n  ^'^^"^  °"  in  each  separate  part  of  the  Empire.  Such  knowledge  gives  to 
T^t-^T'^'T^-''''  ?''^''''^  ^  '^"■''^  ^f  =^oliditv  and  security,  both  in  action  and 
X  n?L.!"  ''S.^uv*^^^  ^""P"^  ^"""^^^^^y  ^ith  a  sense  of  competition  in  sacrifice  with 
IbLrX^f         1^  ■     "'^'"i?n  ill  London  is  aware  through   its  news-service  of  all 

Tm^r1«l  ^o«.     7!}°^  ^^  ^''^.  ^^"^'■^-  't  ^^«  "ot  realize  how  limited  is  the  inter- 
iniperial  news  of  the  circumference. 
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Apart  from  war  conditions,  some  stimulation  of  our  general  news-service 
would  bring  in  an  incalculable  return  at  small  cost.  Lacking  a  completely 
centralized  Executive,  the  British  Empire  is  largely  dependent  for  united  action 
on  a  similar  and  simultaneous  movement  of  opinion  in  all  its  parts.  How  can  this 
be  depended  on  if  each  part  is  limited  in  its  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
swing  of  opinion  in  the  others  through  an  insufficiency  of  news?  Furthermore, 
in  so  far  as  this  constitutional  weakness  is  to  be  remedied  in  the  future,  it  can  only 
lie  done  by  the  breaking  down  of  an  extreme  sentiment  of  locality  which  nurses 
a  rigid  independence.  Nothing  but  news,  which  is  knowledge,  of  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  can  soften  the  extreme  rigidity  of  this  loc^l  sentiment.  The  diffusion 
of  war  veterans  will  make  a  large  public  for  this  general  information.  The  old 
ambition  was  to  secure  more  intimate  common  knowledge  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  oversea  Dominions  and  Dependencies;  to  this  must  be  added  more  mutual 
knowledge  between  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies  themselves. 

The  occasion  for  a  forward  movement  is  opportune  because  the  right  of 
Governments  to  assist  in  such  matters  as  the  supply  of  news  is  not  challenged 
to-day  owing  to  the  experience  bought  in  the  War.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
immediately  and  generally  recognized  that  the  state  of  affairs  by  which,  as  at 
present,  several  of  the  Dominions  depend  largely  for  their  news  service  on  foreign 
services  is  a  thoroughly  wrong  one. 

The  Colonial  Office  has  already  taken  a  long  step  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Waltec 
Long  made  an  arrangement  eighteen  months  ago  by  which  a  supplementary 
service  of  war  and  political  news  to  the  Dominions  was  supplied  by  Renter's  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  that  the  Ministry  of  Information  should 
collect,  by  arrangement  with  some  agency,  information  from  all  the  oversea 
Dominions  and  Colonies  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Government.  This  news 
would  be  collected  in  a  pool  in  London  and  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  Imperial  Oversea  Press,  who  would,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  necessary  subsidies  from  the  Dominion  Governments,  undertake  to  forward  to 
their  respective  publics  overseas  an  ample  news  service  daily.  The  number  of 
words  to  be  despatched  would  be  fixed  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  subsidy.  As 
far  as  Crown  Colonies  are  concerned,  some  special  arrangement  would  have  to  be 
77iade  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  scheme,  both  as  an  urgent  war 
measure  and  as  a  permanent  factor  in  forwarding  the  unitv  of  the  Empire. 

BEAVERBROOK 
18th  June,  1918 


VIII 
Inter-Imperial  Shipping. 

Memor.^nuum  by  the  Board  of  TR.\nE. 

[See  discussion  reported  at  pages  104-112.  and  211-216.] 

1.  In  considering  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  inter-Imperial  oversea 
communications  after  the  War  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  during  the  transi- 
tion period  immediately  following  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  world's  shipping  may 
be  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  demobilization,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  trade  on  the 
other;  and  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  make  the  most  economical 
use  of  the  tonnage  available.  For  this'reason  some  kind  of  control  will  have  to  be 
maintained  over  shipping  for  a  certain  period  after  the  War,  in  order  to  secure  that 
the  most  essential  needs  of  the  Allied  countries  in  respect  of  food  and  raw  materials 
are  satisfied.  These  transitory  measures  of  control  must  necessarily  have  priority 
over  permanent  schemes  for  the  furtherance  of  trade  development  until  some  kind 
of  equilibrium  is  restored  between  the  supply  of  tonnage  and  the  demand  for  it. 

2.  While,  however  for  the  above  reasons,  it  is  not  ix)ssible  at  present  to  carrv 
into  effect,  or  even  to  formulate,  any  complete  and  far-reaching  scheme  for  the 
development  of  Imperial  communications,  there  are  certain  important  preliminary 
measures  which,  it  is  suggested,  could  be  taken  with  advantage  without  delav.  and 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  meet  with  verv  general  acceptance. 
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I — Imperial  Investigation  Board. 
3  There  is  a  strong  and  growing  body  of  public  opinion,  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  would  favour  the  institution  of  some 
kind  of  safeguard  against  possible  shipping  abuses.  The  demand  has  its  origin 
not  only  in  the  existence  of  preferential  shipping  rates  for  foreign  goods,  but  also 
in  the  feeling  that  shipping  monopolies  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  trader, 
and  require  some  protective  measures  in  his  interest.  Attention  was  called  by  the 
Dominions  Royal  Commission  to  the  complaint  directed  against  certain  Britisli 
steamship  companies  that  they  granted  more  favourable  rates  on  foreign  than  on 
British  goods  shipped  to  the  Dominions,  and  particularly  to  New  Zealand.  The 
Commission  laid  stress  on  the  serious  effect  of  such  action  on  the  future  of  Imperial 

trade.* 

4.  Since  the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission's  Report  the  question  of  the  New 
Zealand  rates  has  formed  the  subject  of  further  investigation.  It  appears  that 
this  particular  practice  probably  arose  from  the  peculiar  character  of  German 
competition.  The  Germans  made  a  determined  effort  to  secure  a  footing  in  the 
New  Zealand  market,  and  the  British  lines,  to  prevent  this,  cut  their  rates  from 
the  Continent.  To  charge  lower  rates  at  competitive  points  is  common  enough  in 
ordinary  railway  practice,  but,  just  as  railway  companies  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  giving  preferential  advantages  to  imported  produce,  so  it  might  be  argued 
that  shipowners  should  be  debarred  from  preferring  foreign  goods.  In  any  case,  it 
is  clear  that  complaints  of  this  kind  cannot  in  future  be  left  unexamined,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  constitution  and  functions  of  a  body  competent  to  deal 
with  them. 

5.  The  Dominions  Royal  Commission  recommended  (1)  that  Boards  should  be 
set  up  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Dominion  Governments  for  making 
inquiry  where  a  prima  facie  case  is  established  that  the  interests  of  shippers  are 
adversely  affected  by  the  action  of  steamship  owners  or  conferences;  (2)  that  the 
investigations  of  the  Boards  should  be  held  in  public,  and  that  their  action  should 
be  exercised  along  the  lines  of  conference  and  conciliation,  without  power  to  fix 
rates;  and  (3)  that,  in  the  case  of  differential  freight  rates,  the  Boards  should  have 
power,  at  their  discretion,  to  order  the  abolition  of  such  rates,  if  found  inimical 
to  Imperial  trade,  t 

6.  As  regards  these  recommendations,  the  Board  of  Trade  desire  to  offer  the 
following  observations  :— 

(1)  It  seems  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  only  a  single  Imperial  Board 
of  Investigation,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  principle;  but  provision  should  be 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  for  the  representation  of  Dominion,  Colonial, 
or  Indian  interes'ts. 

(2)  Publicity  is  admittedly  a  valuable  deterrent,  but  it  is  evident  that,  if  an 
Investigation  Board  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  have  access  to  all  information,  how- 
ever confidential.  The  question  of  publicity,  therefore,  whether  as  regards  proceed- 
ings or  findings,  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

(3)  The  powers  of  investigation  should  not  be  confined  to  the  Empire  trades, 
but  should  extend  to  all  trades  engaged  in  by  British  ships.  The  precise  classes  of 
dispute  to  come  before  the  Board  have  to  be  carefully  considered,  but  it  is  essential 
that  its  scope  should  be  wide. 

(4)  It  is  not  expedient  that  the  Investigation  Board  should  itself  have  any 
executive  function  such  as  would  be  involved  in  power  to  order  the  modification 
of  rates.  The  essential  point  is  the  creation  of  a  quasi-judicial  body  competent  to 
investigate  disputes  between  shippers  and  shipowners,  which  are  among  the  most 
complex  of  trade  problems.  It  is  important  to  preserve,  so  far  as  practicable,  an 
atmosphere  of  conciliation,  rather  than  one  of  litigation,  but  the  Board  would 
naturally  have  power  to  recommend  executive  or  legislative  action  in  case  of  necessity 
to  the  Government  concerned. 

7.  The  constitution  of  the  Investigation  Board  would  provide  for  the  adequate 
representation  of  the  interests  affected.  lx)th  trade  and  shipping,  while  the  interests 
ot  the  imperial  Dominion.  Indian,  or  Colonial  Governments  would  likewise  be 
renresentecl  m  all  ca.ses  in  which  other  parts  of  the  Empire  are  affected.  It  is 
nni'k.  1  1  ^^''^''^  ""{  efficiency,  that  the  total  membership  of  the  Board  should 
not^ejinduly  large;  and  there  should  be  an  independent  chairman. 
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The  Board  would  have  power  to  investigate  complaints  by  traders  of  excessive 
charges,  unreasonable  treatment,  or  inadequate  facilities,  and  endeavour  to  effect  a 
settlement.  They  would  also  have  power  to  investigate  similar  questions  referred 
to  them  by  the  competent  department  of  any  Government  within  the  Emoire. 

The  Board  might  require  that  any  trader's  complaint  be  submitted  to  them 
through   an   association    (in   order  to    protect    them    from    frivolous    or   trivial 

complaints).  ,^11 

The  Board  would  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  to  call 
for  production  of  papers. 

8.  If  the  Imperial  Conference  accept  the  above  proposals  for  an  Imperial 
Investigation  Board  in  principle,  it  is  suggested  that  a  committee  should  be  set  up 
to  frame  a  workable  scheme  on  these  lines. 

II. — The  Improvement  of  Communications  within  the  Empire. 

9.  The  Dominions  Royal  Commission  made  a  number  of  recommendations  for 
Ihe  improvement  of  Imperial  communications,  which  may  be  very  briefly 
suinmarized,  as  follows*  : — 

(1)  Speedy  and  efficient  transport,  which  is  essential  to   Imperial    develop- 

ment, involves  the  use  of  vessels  of  great  length  and  draught. 

(2)  In  order  to  permit  the  use  of  such  vessels  the  development  of  harbours 

and  their  approaches  on  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  Empire  on  an 
adequate  and  co-ordinated  scale  is,  therefore,  essential  and  urgent.  In 
particular,  the  limitations  as  to  depth  on  the  Suez  Canal  route  render  it 
expedient  to  develop  alternative  routes  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
either  via  Canada  or  the  Panama  Canal  and  South  Africa. 

(3)  All  schemes  of  improvement  for  certain  scheduled  ports  and  dry  docks 

are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Development  Board,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  is  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission,  so  as  to  secure 
consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  Imperial  requirements. 

10.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  recommendations  turn  lai-gely  on  the  first 
conclusion  (which  it  is  understood  that  the  Commission  based  on  technical  evidence 
from  naval  architects),  viz.,  that  the  most  economical  types  of  steamers  for  inter- 
Imperial  trade  in  the  future  will  be  vessels  of  great  length  and  draught.  Since 
the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission's  Report  the  Board  of  Trade  understand  that 
some  doubt  has  been  thrown  by  other  naval  architects  on  the  correctness  of  this 
forecast;  and,  in  view  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  question  in  its  bearing 
on  the  schemes  of  Imperial  harbour  development,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  it 
should  be  discussed,  and,  if  possible,  settled,  by  further  examination  by  a  competent 
committee  of  experts. 

III. — Recommendations. 

11.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  therefore,  submits    the    following 
recommendations  : — 

(a)  That  the  Conference  accepts  in  principle  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 

Investigation  Board  on  the  general  lines  indicated  in  this  memorandum, 
and  refers  it  to  a  Committee  representing  the  various  Governments  of 
the  Empire  to  frame  a  detailed  scheme  for  such  a  Board. 

(b)  That  it  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  experts,  representing  the  various 

Governments  of  the  Empire,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  development 
of  Imperial  communications  to  the  best  advantage,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  probable  size  of  vessels  and  the  consequent  demands  upon 
harbour  accommodation,  for  the  purposes  of  Imperial  requirements. 
June,  1918. 

IX. 

Proposals  for  an  Enlarged  and  Improved  System  of  Inter-Imperial   Parcels 
Delivery  as  a  means  of  encouraging  Inter-Imperial  Trade. 

Memorandum  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
[See  discussion  reported  at  pages  112-113.] 
In  considering  methods  of  improving  the  facilities  for  inter-Imperial  trade, 
one  of  the  matters  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade  have  had  their  attention  directed  is 
that  of  the  simplification  and  development  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  parcels 
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The  parcels  delivery  system  occupies  at  present  a  relatively  small  place  in  the 
general  system  of  transport,  biit  it  has  special  advantages  for  articles  whose  value 
is  high  compared  with  their  bulk. 

At  present  the  Imperial  Parcel  Post  arrangements  are  very  little  developed.  In 
1913-14  2,200,000  parcels  were  sent  outward  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  less  than  700,000  arrived  there  from  those  sources.  During 
the  same  year  tne  number  of  parcels  carried  by  post  within  the  United  Kingdom 
was  137  millions. 

The  reason  for  the  small  proportions  hitherto  attained  by  the  Imperial  Parcel 
Post  are  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  high  level  of  charges  and  the  marked  absence  of 
uniformity  in  the  various  scales  and  rates,  even  for  adjacent  parts  of  the  Empire, 
partly  in  the  formalities  arising  out  of  Customs  requirements. 

Thus,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  India,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  the 
charge  for  the  first  31b.  is  Is.,  from  3-7  lb.  2s.,  and  from  7-11  lb.  3s.  To  South 
Africa  the  charge  is  9d.  per  lb.,  i.e.,  a  parcel  of  11  lb.  costs  8s.  3d. ;  to  Australia  the 
charge  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  Is.  for  the  first  lb.,  and  6d.  for  each  subsequent 
lb.,  so  that  a  parcel  of  11  lb.  costs  6s.,  i.e.,  twice  the  cost  of  sending  a  parcel  of  the 
same  weight  to  New  Zealand.  From  New  Zealand  to  Australia  the  rates  are  much 
higher  than  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand,  i.e.,  8d.  the  first  lb.,  and 
6d.  each  subsequent  lb.,  i.e.,  a  parcel  of  11  lb.  costs  5s.  8d. 
What  is  now  proposed  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That,  if  possible,  the  limit  of  weight  should  be  materially  raised  (say,  to 
28  lb.). 

In  India  parcels  up  to  20  lb.  are  already  carried  by  the  Post  Office,  and  in  New 
Zealand  up  to  28  lb.  (for  towns  served  by  railway  or  steamer). 

The  Post  Offices  of  certain  parts  of  the  Empire  might  find  some  difficulty,  it  is 
understood,  in  increasing  the  limit  of  weight  to  so  high  a  figure  as  is  here  suggested, 
but  it  is  not  intended  to  exclude  from  consideration  the  parcels  services  provided 
by  the  railway  companies  themselves. 

(2)  That  the  charge  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform  for  all  important 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  either  at  a  flat  rate  per  lb.,  with  a  minimum  as  for,  say, 
41b.,  or  as  a  simple  graduated  scale.  The  exact  charges  could  be  arrived  at,  for 
practical  purposes,  only  after  careful  consideration  by  all  the  parties  concerned, 
but  the  essential  points  to  be  aimed  at  are  simplicity,  the  nearest  practicable 
approach  to  uniformity,  and  an  average  charge  more  attractive  than  the 
present,  which  should  not  present  much  difficulty. 

(3)  That  there  should  be  established  in  the  larger  towns  receiving  offices  with 
a  staff  able  and  willing  to  help  intending  senders  through  all  the  formalities,  and 
to  give  them  all  necessary  information.  If  possible,  Customs  officers  of  each  of  the 
Dominions  should  be  stationed  in  the  Central  Parcels  Office  in  London,  and  possibly 
m  Liverpool  or  Southampton,  to  collect  the  duty  payable  on  parcels,  which  should 
thereafter,  be  free  of  all  Custom  House  formalities  at  the  other  end.  These  facilities 
would  also  be  available  to  the  forwarding  agents  dealing  with  larger  parcels  and 
would  tend  to  encourage  this  traffic  also. 

(4)  That  the  receiving  offices  should  sort  the  parcels  and  make  up  full  loads 
with  a  view  to  economizing  transport,  as  is  done  by  "  spediteurs  "  on  the  Continent 

Lorrespondmg  arrangements  would,  of  course,  need  to  be  made  for  the  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  inward  parcels,  and  for  a  complete  scheme  each  part  of  the 
Empire  should  establish  a  similar  system. 

o  "  "^V^  ^^^*v  ^o^^idering  whether  the  opportunity  might  not  be  taken  to  introduce 
a     cash  on  delivery    system  at  the  same  time. 

.^A  ?^^  ^uf^-^  ^11^^^^  ^^^^  consulted  the  General  Post  Office  on  these  proposals, 
and  have  obtained  the  concurrence  of  that  Department  in  the  scheme  as  here  set  out. 
nf  fi.i  ^^  P^i  fv  ,  Iniperial  Conference  will  be  able  to  approve  in  principle 
JJ,!\a  Pf'^Posals  outlined  in  this  memorandum,  and,  if  so,  His  Maiesty's  Government 

rEp?3'%  ?  A^^  ""Pi  *^^  ""^^^^^  '^^*^  ^^^  Governments  of  the  *  Self -governing 
Colonies  and  of  India,  and  also  with  the  railway  and  shipping  companies  concerned 
June,  1918. 
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X. 

Memorandum  on  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 

By  the  Right  Honourable  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

[See  discussion  reported  at  pages  134-153,  202-208,  and  210-211.] 

The  existence  of  two  supreme  tribunals  of  appeal,  one  for  appellants  resi- 
dent within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  other  for  persons  resident  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  is  not  compatible  with  the  concept  of  Imperial  unity.  There  should 
be  one  supreme  tribunal  of  appeal  to  which  all  appellants  should  have  recourse, 
and  the  Dominions  should  not  be  debarred  from  representation  on  that  tribunal. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  tribunal  of  appeal  for 
the  Empire  is  desirable,  the  following  matters  must  then  come  up  for  consideration  : 

(1)  The  status  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

(2)  Status  of  its  members. 

(3)  Emoluments  of  its  members. 

# 

(1)  Status  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
At  the  present  time  the  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  for  the  United  Kingdom 
is  vested  in  the  House  of  Lords — a  tribunal  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  peers, 
and  comprising  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  six  salaried  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary, 
together  with  certain  other  lords  who  have  held  high  judicial  office  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  whose  attendance  and  service  are  voluntary.  The  tribunal  for  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  is  the  Sovereign  in  person  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  includes  all  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  competent  to  sit  there  in  a  judicial  capacity  and  a  number  of  eminent  judges 
and  retired  judgas,  amongst  whom  have,  however,  recently  been  included  ex  officio 
a  few  judges  of  the  Dominion  Courts  being  already  members  of  the  Priv}'  Council. 
The  House  of  Lords,  as  a  branch  of  the  British  Legislature,  is  hardly  perhaps  a 
suitable  court  of  appeal  for  persons  resident  in  the  Dominions.  In  any  case  the 
contemplated  reform  of  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  Parliament 
Act,  would  certainly  make  grave  changes  in  the  status  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
judicial  tribunal.  But  on  these  points  no  opinion  is  expressed.  What  is  desired 
is  that  there  shall  be  one  supreme  tribunal  for  all  appellants  resident  within  the 
British  Empire.  The  status  of  such  a  tribunal  would  be  that  of  a  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal  throughout  the  British  Empire.  As  regards  jurisdiction,  at  present 
the  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire  is  distributed  between  two 
tribunals  of  unequal  status  and  "authority."  The  decisions  of  the  one  have  an 
authority  which  is  denied  to  those  of  the  other,  which,  except  in  the  Possessions 
to  which  they  are  particularly  applicable,  have  only  such  weight  as  their  intrinsic 
merit  may  command.  The  claim  of  the  Dominions  is  for  one  supreme  appellate 
tribunal  having  the  same  status  and  authority  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Empire, 
and  to  which  suitors  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  may  have  recourse. 

(2)  Status  of  its  Members. 

As  regards  the  status  of  the  members,  if  the  supreme  tribunal  is  to  have  the 
same  status  and  authority  throughout  the  Empire,  the  status  of  the  members  com- 
posing the  tribunal  must  also  be  the  same.  The  population  and  volume  of  litiga- 
tion in,  for  instance,  Canada  and  Australia,  is  not  less  than  that  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  fitting 
that  these  Dominions  should  be  represented  on  the  supreme  tribunal  as  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  The  title  of  such  a  representative  would  not,  however,  be  that  he  was  a 
Canadian  or  Australian,  or  even  the  best  Canadian  or  Australian  available  for  the 
appointment  at  the  moment,  but  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  the  fittest  man  for  the 
appointment,  it  being  understood  that  familiarity  with  the  subjects  likely  to  come 
before  the  tribunal  is  an  element  of  fitness,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
Dominions  should  not  formally,  but  practically,  be  represented  in  the  supreme 
tribunal  in  the  same  way  as  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  now  represented. 

The  suggestion  has  been  put  forward  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  roster  of 
Dominion  judges  succeeding  one  another.  Such  a  suggestion  appears  to  be  based 
upon  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  and  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Dominions.     It  assumed  that  the  judge  attends,  not  because  his 
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presence  is  desired  to  add  weight  to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  as  a  whole,  but 
because  his  presence  w'ill  gratify  him  or  the  Dominion  from  which  he  comes. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  true  principle  or  more  likely  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  tribunal. 

The  suggestion  has  also  been  put  forward  that  the  Dominions  desire  to  see  their 
own  judges  sitting  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Pxivy  Council  for  appeals 
from  their  Dominion,  but  strongly  object  to  the  presence  of  a  representative  from 
any  other  Dominion.  I  can  speak  for  Australia,  and  say  that  such  a  view  is  not 
held  in  Australia. 

(3)  EmolMments  of  its  Members. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  supreme  tribunal  throughout  the  Empire  exercising  the  same 
jurisdiction  and  having  the  same  status  throughout  the  Empire,  and  if  its  members 
are  to  have  the  same  status,  it  follows  naturally  that  the  members  from  the 
Dominions  must  be  paid  similar  salaries  to  those  paid  to  members  appointed  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  To  pay  any  lower  salary  would  be  to  stereotype  the  tacitly 
alleged  inferiority  of  Dominion  judges  and  members  of  the  Bar,  and  no  self- 
respecting  Dominion  judge  would  accept^  the  position  on  such  terms. 

W.  M.  H. 
16th  May,  1916. 

XI. 
Nationality  and  Naturalization. 

Memorandum  prep.\red  in  the  Home  Office. 
[See  discussion  reported  at  pages  175-192  and  221.] 
1.     It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

"  The  Conference  recognizes  the  desirability  and  the  importance  of 
securing  uniformity  of  policy  and  action  throughout  the  Empire  with  regard 
to  naturalization,  and  it  is  resolved  that  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the 
memorandum  submitted  by  the  Home  Office  be  commended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  respective  Governments  summoned  to  the  Conference." 

2.  A  Bill  embodying  the  proposals  for  taking  ])ower  to  revoke  certificates  of 
naturalization  laid  before  the  Conference  of  1917  has  been  circulated  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  after  a  small  amendment  of  detail  to  meet  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  Government  of  Canada,  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  and 
read  a  second  time.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Bill  may  become  law  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament. 

3.  During  the  War  a  considerable  amount  of  public  attention  has  been  called 
to  questions  of  nationality  and  naturalization;  the  difficult  problem  of  dual  nation- 
ality, the  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  married  woman  (which  has  recently 
acquired  special  importance  in  Canada),  the  suggestion  for  requiring  from 
applicants  for  naturalization  an  express  oath  of  abjuration  of  their  former  allegi- 
ance, the  proposal  to  restore  the  provision  (abandoned  in  1914)  by  which  British 
nationality  extended  to  the  second  generation  in  the  paternal  line  born  outside  His 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  the  fundamentally  important  question  of  the  retention  of 
the  so-called  jus  soli  as  the  basis  of  our  nationality  law,  are  all  matters  that  have 
been  agitated,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  in  present  conditions  to  give  to  them  that 
close  examination  by  which  any  attempt  at  legislation  should  be  preceded.  It  is 
thought  that  after  the  termination  of  the  War  it  would  be  desirable  to  convoke  a 
special  Conference  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  possessed  of  the  requisite 
legal  and  technical  knowledge  for  an  adequate  discussion  of  these  questions.  This 
Conference  should  make  recommendations  as  to  any  further  legislation  that  may  be 
thought  necessary;  and  these  recommendations  would  be  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  and  might  be  discussed  at  a  fiiture  Imperial 
Conference. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  Imperial  War  Conference  should  express 
approval  of  the  proposal  to  convoke  a  special  Conference  of  experts,  representative  of 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  meet  in  London  at  an  early  date  after  the  termination  of  the 
War,  for  the  examination,  with  a  view  to  future  legislation  if  thought  desirable,  of 
all  questions  connected  with  nationality  and  naturalization  which  any  Government 
represented  at  the  special  Conference  may  desire  to  raise 
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4  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  Imperial  War  Conference  should  recom- 
mend the  adoption  by  all  the  Self-governing  Dominions,  at  the  earliest  convenient 
opportunity,  of  the  British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  1914,  as  amended 
by  the  Bill  now  before  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Ist  June,  1918. 


XII. 
Reciprocity  of  Treatment  between  India  and  the  Dominions. 

Memor.\ndum  by  Sir  S.  P.  Sinh.\. 
[See  discussiov  reported  at  pages  195-201.  J 
The  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Indian  representatives  on  the  position 
of  Indians  in  the  Self-governing  Dominions  were  placed  before  the  War  Con- 
ference last  year  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum,  which  appears  as  an  annexure  to 
the  printed  report  of  the  Conference.*  The  subject  was  discussed  on  Friday,  the  27th 
Aoril  1917  and  the  "  Conference  unanimously  accepted  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
of  treatment  between  India  and  the  Dominions,  and  recommended  the  memorandum 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Governments  concerned.  it  is  mainly 
with  a  view  to  eliciting  information  as  to  whether  any  action  has  been  actually 
taken  and,  if  not,  how  soon  it  is  likely  to  be  taken,  by  the  Governments  concerned 
to  give  effect  to  our  suggestions  that  a  few  of  the  outstanding  questions  are  mentioned 

in  the  present  note.  inn  •     *i 

2.  The  Indian  grievances  dealt  with  in  the  last  memorandum  tall  conveniently 

under  the  following  three  groups  :—  j     *  •     .u    c  u- 

(1)  Treatment  of  Indians  who  are  already  settled  and  resident  m  the  belt- 

governing  Dominions.  .  . 

(2)  The  difficulties  and   disadvantages  of   Indians   intending  to  visit   the 

Dominions  not  with  the  object  of  settlement   but  for  purpose  of  travel, 
education,  or  business. 

(3)  The  question  of  future  immigration  to  the  Dominions. 

3.  As  regards  the  difficulties  of  resident  Indians,  the  disability  imposed  on 
the  Sikh  settlers  in  Canada,  numbering  about  4,000  men,  of  not  being  allowed  to 
bring  their  wives  and  minor  children  to  live  with  them  is  a  very  real  arid  serious 
hardship,  and,  as  was  pointed  out  in  last  year's  note,  has  caused  acute  dissatis- 
faction amongst  perhaps  the  most  prominent  martial  race  in  India,  and  those  who 
have  flocked  with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  the  Indian  Army  for  the  defence  of  the 
Empire.  This  unfair  and  unnatural  prohibition  is  the  more  galling  because  the 
Indians  resident  in  South  Africa  have,  since  the  passing  of  the  Indians  Relief  Act 
of  1914,  the  privilege  of  introducing  into  the  Colony  one  wife,  as  well  as  her  minor 
children.  The  Japanese  have  the  right  of  taking  not  only  their  wives,  but  also 
their  domestic  servants.  No  further  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  pro- 
hibition, which  appears  to  be  in  force  in  Australia  also. 

4.  Of  the  Indians  settled  in  the  Self-governing  Dominions,  by  far  the  largest 
number  is  domiciled  in  South  Africa.  Cape  Colonv  has  an  Indian  population  of 
6,606,  Transvaal  of  10,048,  Orange  Free  State  of  106,  and  Natal  of  133,031  souls. 
The  Indians  Relief  Act  of  1914  has  removed  many  disabilities,  but  from  reliable 
materials  placed  before  us  it  appears  that  there  are  still  many  substantial 
grievances  and  disabilities  which  are  not  merely  of  an  administrative  character, 
as  General  Smuts  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  last  year,  but  are  based  upon 
already  existing  or  impending  statutory  enactments. 

The  following  would  appear  to  be  some  of  the  principal  grievances  of  South 
Africa  Indians:  — 

(1)  Trading  Licences. — It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  licence  in  order  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  any  trade  or  business  in  South  Africa.  Each  Province  has 
its  own  trading  licence  legislation,  and  the  tendency  recently  has  been  in 
every  Province  to  transfer  the  control  of  licences  from  the  Government  to 
municipalities.  Although  tBere  is  a  system  of  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  municipalities,  e.g.,  in  Natal  to  Town  Councils  or  to  Licensing 
Appeal  Boards,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Courts  is  extremely  limited. 
Thus,  in  Natal,  against  refusals  of  application  for  new  licences  there  is  a 

*  Page  159  and  following  pages  of  [CW   aVjft]. 
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right  of  appeal  in  matters  of  procedure,  but  not  of  facts,  to  the  Provincial 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whereas,  in  cases  of  refusal  to  renew 
licences  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  on  facts  also.  It  is  generally  contended 
that  the  municipalities  arbitrarily  refuse  to  grant  licences  to  Indians  with 
the  improper  and  indirect  object  of  destroying  Indian  trade,  and  the 
Indian  newspapers  are  full  of  such  instances.  The  trading  rights  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa  are  a  vital  issue.  If  the  Indian  community 
remains  at  the  mercy  of  their  European  rivals  in  respect  of  the  right  of 
their  members  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  trade  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  for  the  whole  community  to  become  impoverished  and  be  reduced 
to  industrial  helotry.  The  remedy  seems  "to  be  to  give  the  fullest  right  of 
appeal  in  all  cases'  of  refusal  of  licences  to  the  Provincial  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court— on  questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  procedure. 

(2)  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Franchise. — As    observed    in   last   year's 

note,  there  are  stronger  and  more  obvious  grounds  for  extending  the 
municipal  franchise  to  the  Indians  resident  in  South  Africa  than  the 
Parliamentary  franchise.  It  might  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  we 
are  nearer  to  the  introduction  of  representative  institutions  in  India 
this  year  than  we  were  last  year,  and  thei-efore  the  argument  for 
depriving  the  African  Indians  of  the  franchise  on  the  ground  of  their 
coming  from  a  country  where  representative  institutions  do  not  exist  will 
carry  still  less  weight  now,  and  there  is  a  strong  case  for  granting  the 
franchise,  at  least  to  the  richer  Indian  merchants.  Their  claim  to  the 
extension  of  the  municipal  franchise  in  all  the  States  seems  to  be  much 
stronger,  as  this  right  is  enjoyed  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  where  some 
Indians  are  reported  to  be  "discharging  municipal  functions  to  their 
credit.  The  special  necessity  for  the  grant  of  the  municipal  franchise 
will  appear  from  what  has  "already  been  stated  with  regard  to  trade 
licences. 

(3)  The  Ownership  of  Land. — Unlike  their  compatriots  in  Natal  and  at  the 

Cape,  Transvaal  Indians,  under  the  old  Republican  Law  3  of  1885,  remain 
'  under  the  disability  that  they  are  denied  the  right  to  own  fixed  property, 
i.e.,  from  having  the  legal  ownership  registered  in  their  own  names. 
The  system  of  indirect  ownership,  in  oilier  words  nominal  European 
ownership,  originally  suggested  by  the  Republican  Government  them- 
selves, prevailed  until  quite  recently,  and  is  still  occasionally  adopted. 
The  process  is  roundabout,  cumbrous,  and  expensive,  but  the  facts  are 
notorious,  and  the  circumstances  are  legally  recognized  by  the  Courts. 

Since  about  the  year  1914,  the  practice  has  grown  up  of  forming 
and  roistering,  under  the  Transvaal  Companies  Act,  1909,  small 
private  companies,  with  limited  liability,  whose  members  are  all  Indians 
(frequently  an  Indian  and  his  wife),  and  possessing  an  independent 
l^al  persona,  for  the  purpose,  amongst  other  things,  of  acquiring  fixed 
property.  All  these  transactions  have  recently  received  judicial  recog- 
nition. It  is  said  that  attempts  are  now  being  made  by  interested 
parties  to  deprive  Indians  of  this  right  of  indirect  ownership  of  fixed 
property.  Recently  a  question  was  put  on  the  subject  in  Parliament, 
and  the  Government  spokesman  replied  that  it  was  intended  to  examine 
into  the  question  when  the  new  Companies  law  was  under  consideration. 
Advantage  has  frequently  been  taken  by  Indians  of  these  indirect,  but 
quite  legal,  methods  to  open  businesses  in  townships  whose  private 
regulations  prohibit  the  sale  of  stands  to  Indians,  which,  in  themselves, 
are  intended  indirectly  to  compel  Indians  to  reside  and  trade  in  special 
locations,  which,  again,  would  mean  financial  ruin  to  most  of  them,  and 
against  which  attempt  the  Indian  communitv  has  fought  since  long 
before  the  Boer  War. 

On  the  contrary,  the  prohibition  against  Indian  ownership  of  fixed 
or  landed  property  should  be  repealed  by  Parliament,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  tends  to  foster  insincerity  on  all  sides,  to  deprive  Indians  of  some 
of  Ihe  elementary  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  which  are 
not  denied  even  to  the  aboriginal  natives  and  other  non- Asiatic  coloured 
peoples  of  the  Province,  and  which  are  possessed  by  their  compatriots 
in  the  coast  Provinces,  and  especially  in  Natal,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
Indian  population  of  the  Union  is  to  be  found.       Transvaal  Indians 
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ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  regard  themselves  as  possessing  an  inferior 
status,    in   this    respect,    to   their   compatriots   resident    in   the   coast 
Provinces,  and  such  a  statute  as  Law  8  of  18S5  is  an  anachronism  and 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  modern  legislation. 
(4)  Railway  Regulations.— In  the  Transvaal,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  the 
■'      policy  of  racial  segregation  has  been  enforced  on  the  railways.    Special 
legislation  to  that  end  was  sought  in  1910,  but  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Indian  cx)mmunity,  with  the  result  that  certain  regulations  were 
eventually  agreed  to,  embodied  in  the  papers  published  in  Blue  Book 
[Cd.  5363]  of  1910  (pages  102-5  and  114),  at  a  time  when  the  Indian 
community  was  in  a  relatively  weak  position,  having  its  energies  fully 
engaged  in  the  passive  resistance  struggle,  which  was  then  at  its  height, 
and  which  left  the  community  powerless  effectively  to  resist   further 
encroachments    upon    its    liberties.       But    the    arrangements    therein 
referred  to  were  of  purely  local  application,  and  were  not  intended  in 
any  way  to  affect  the  position  or  diminish  the  rights  of  Indians  in  the 
other  Provinces.     Recently,  however,  regulations  applicable  throughout 
the  Union  have  been  published,  some  of  which  have  already  been  with- 
drawn   in    deference    to    strong    Indian    opposition,     whilst    others 
remain,  in  spite  of  that  opposition,  not  only  embodying  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  old  Transvaal  arrangement,  hut  going  much  farther,  and 
extending  to  other  Provinces  of  the  Union  a  racial  discrimination  not 
hitherto  known  there.       The  Indian  community,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  has  consistently  fought  against   statutory    discrimination   based 
upon  racial  distinction.     Segregation  in  travelling  would  only  be  toler- 
able  if  designed  by  statute,    where   exactly  equal   opportunities   and 
facilities  were  provided  for  the  different  races  affected.     This  is  impos- 
sible for  financial  reasons,  no  such  remedy  is  available.     Apart  from  this, 
the  situation  in  the  Transvaal,  and  in  i^uth  Africa  generally,    is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  1910,  and  less  than  ever  are  Indians  dis- 
posed to  depart  from  the  principle  of  equality  under  the  law,  which  they 
regard  as  fundamental  in  the  British  Constitution,  and  for  which  they 
have  suffered  enormously  in  the  past,  and  are  prepared  to  suffer  for  again. 
Not  only  ought   the  position  of  Indians  elsewhere  in  the  Union  not 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  Transvaal,  but  the  latter  should  be 
raised  to  the  highest  level  anywhere  in  the  Union. 
The  settlement  of  these  and  other  outstanding  difficulties  should  receive  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Provincial  Governments  and  of  the  Union  Government.     It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  settlement  in  South  Africa  is 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  South  Africans  themselves,  and  Natal,  where  the 
majority  are  domiciled,  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  Indian  labour.     "  The  whole 
of  Durban  was  absolutely  built  up  bv   the   Indian   population,"    said   Sir   Leige 
Hewlett,  ex  Prime  Minister  of  Natal  in  1903.     In  his  farewell  speech  at  Pretoria 
m  November,  1912,  Mr.  Gokhale  appealed  to  the   European    community    in    the 
following  words :  "  You  have  all  the  power,  and  yours,  therefore,  is  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  this  land  are  administered.      You 
owe    It    to    your    good     name,     you     owe    it    to    your     civilization,    you   owe 
It    to    the    Empire    of    which    you    are    a    part    and    whose   flag   stands    for 
opportunities,     for    progress    for    all     who    live    under     its     protection,     that 
your    administration    should    be    such    that    you    can    justify    it    in    the     eyes 
ot   the  civilized  world."     This  noble  exhortation   points'  to   an    angle   of   vision 
which  is  much  nearer  reality  to-day  than  it  was  in  Mr.  Gokhale's  time,  and  after 
the  promise  of  "  peaceful  and  statesmanlike "  solution  made  by  General   Smuts 
last  year   there  should  really  be  no"  difficulty  now.     In  order  to  enable  the  Union 
Lrovernment  to  deal  with  Indian  problems  impartially  and  promptlv,  the  provision 
ot  a  convenient  agency  by  which  Indian  grievances 'can  be  brought  to  the  notice 
Wnl  J2S    Government  authorities  would  be  a  first  step.     The  appointment  of  a 
^^Tn£Jl  •    Q     l^'l'^"  G«^'e';n"ient  at  Pretoria  should  be  an  advantage  both  to 
!v^th  them  "  ^^^  ^°"*^  '^^"^^'^  Government  which  has  to  deal 

hn^i    For  the  group  of  questions  relating  to  facilities  for  travel,  education,  or 
soS  awlmmedi^Llv.'''"''  "^  ''''  ^  ^"^^"  ''  '  ^^'^^^'  ^"^  satisfactory 
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The  present  position  is  that  the  Dominion  laws  allow  persons  with  good 
credentials  to  enter  on  temporary  visits,  in  Canada  as  "  tourists,"  and  elsewhere  by 
special  permits,  which  presumably  are  granted  in  the  Dominion  concerned.  For 
instcince.  Australian  Circular  No.  31,  of  August,  1904,  lays  down,  ■  that  any 
persons  bona  fide  merchants,  students,  and  tourist  travellers,  provided  they  are  in 
possession  of  passports,  may  be  admitted.  On  arrival  in  the  Commonwealth  the 
education  test  in  their  cases  will  not  be  imposed,  and  such  persons  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  land  without  restriction,  but,  in  the  event  of  their  wishing  to  stay  longer 
than  twelve  months,  an  application  for  a  certificate  of  exemption  should  be  made 
lie  fore  the  expiry  of  the  term  stating  reason  for  extended  stay.' 

In  the  case  of  bona  fide  students  intending  to  study  at  any  of  the  Australian 
Universities,  the  above  requirement  of  special  certificate  of  exemption  appears  to 
be  quite  unnecessary.  The  question  of  the  Indian  student  problem  in  Australasia 
has  assumed  special  im{X)rtance,  because  at  the  present  moment  most  of  the  Western 
world  is  practically  almost  shut  out  from  Indian  students,  and  will  be  for  some 
time  after  the  War,  on  account  of  the  great  rise  of  the  cost  of  living  and  other 
causes.  Australian  Universities  are  out  of  the  war  zone  and  comparatively  cheap, 
and  the  Indian  student  is  poor,  and  the  West  Australian  University  is  only  about 
nine-and-a-half  days  from  Colombo. 

6.  Finally,  as  regards  the  question  of  future  emigration  of  Indians  to  the 
Colonies  for  purposes  of  settlement,  there  is  no  change  from  the  position  which 
was  taken  up  last  year,  that  in  this  matter  the  Indian  British  subjects  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  they  should  not  receive  a  less  favourable  treatment  than  other 
Asiatic  people  who  are  not  subjects  of  the  British  Empire.  But  this  question  is 
not  of  any  immediate  urgency  for  India,  and  might  well  wait  future  discussion. 

On  our  side  we  are  being  pressed  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  resolution  of 
last  year's  Conference,  and  we  have  in  draft  a  Bill  empowering  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council  to  make  rules  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  persons 
domiciled  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  should  have  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  regards  entry  into,  and  residence  in,  British  India,  as  are  accorded 
by  the  law  and  administration  of  such  other  parts  of  the  Empire  to  persons 
domiciled  in  India.  But  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  in  no  spirit 
of  retaliation  that  recourse  will  be  had,  if  necessary,  to  this  legislation,  but  simply 
for  the  attainment  of  an  equality  of  status  between  different  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  in  matters  of  immigration  and  Allied  subjects. 

7.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  conclusion,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  definite 
action  and  a  forward  advance  in  these  matters  without  any  more  delay.     "  I  do 
not  lose  a  due   sense  of   proportion,"    says   the   Aga   Khan    in   his    recent   book, 
"India  in  Transition,"  "when  I' say  that  one  of  the  deeper  causes,  if  not  of  dis- 
content or  disaffection,  at  any  rate    of  the  distrust  of  England  and  Englishmen 
that  appeared  on  the  surface  in  India  of  recent  years,  was  the  strained  relation- 
ship between  Indians  and  their  white  fellow-subjects  in  East  Africa.     A  rankling 
sense  of  injustice  was  aroused  by  the  reservation  of  the  best  lands  for  Europeans, 
and  by  a  succession  of  ordinances  and  regulations  based  on  an  assumption  of  race 
inferiority.       It  must  be  remembered  that  such  a  state  of  injured  feeling  evokes 
a  subconscious  spirit,  which,  in  a  few  decades,  may  lead  to  results  out  of  all  pro- 
portion in  importance  to  the  original  causes"     If  the  Indian  representatives  did 
not  press  this  aspect  of  the  question  last  year  it  is  not  because  they  did  not  realize 
their  force  or  importance,  but  because  they  felt  that  the  sympathetic  attitude  of 
the  oversea  Ministers  made  it  unnecessary  for  any  special  emphasis  to  be  laid  on 
the  racial  aspect  of  these  questions.     A  most  excellent  start  was  made  last  year 
and  the  impression  created  in  India  was  most  favourable.     It  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  if  steps  were  not  now  taken  to  give  effect  and  tangible  shape  to  the  good 
understanding  and  mutual  comprehension  attained  last  year.       It  is  also  obvious 
that  these  important  questions  should  be  settled  not  in  any  petty  huckstering  spirit 
of  reciprocity  only,  far  less  of  militant   animosity   and   retaliation,   but  on   those 
broad  principles  of  justice  and  equality  which  are  now  more  than  ever  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  British  Empire,  and  which  must  be  the  foundations  of  the  mighty 
Empire  round  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean  which  are  slowly 
but  sairely  rising  before  one's  eves. 
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XIII. 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. 

Memorandum  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

[Circulated  to  members  of  the  Conference  but  not  discussed.] 
TnK  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917  was  informed  of  the  measures  which 
were  being  taken  to  bring  into  effect  an  extension  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service 
within  the  Empire.  His  Majesty's  Government  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
readiness  to  discuss  with  the  Governments  of  any  of  the  Dominions,  who  might  desire 
to  use  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  the  best  means  by  which  a  system 
of  co-operation  could  be  instituted  with  a  view  to  making  the  extended  service  of 
Trade  Commissioners  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

2.  As  the  result  of  a  discussion  by  the  Conference  at  their  meeting  on  the  4th 
April,  1917,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"That  the  Imperial  War  Conference  welcomes  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  service  of  Trade  Commissioners,  and  its  extension 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Dominions  Royal  Commission,  and  recommends  that  the  Governments 
concerned  should  co-operate  so  as  to  make  that  service  as  useful  as  possible  to 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  especially  for  the  promotion  of  inter-Imperial  trade." 

3.  The  proposals  for  an  extension  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service  were 
described  in  a  memorandum*  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  submitted  to  the 
Conference  of  last  year.  These  proposals  contemplated  the  strengthening  of  the 
Service  of  four  Trade  Commissioners,  at  that  time  in  existence,  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  sixteen  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  Dominions,  India,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  •       j         j     u 

4.  Thirteen  of  these  posts  have  already  been  definitely  sanctioned,  and  the 
Trade  Commissioners  appointed  to  them  will  have  the  following  stations  : — 

Canada  -. 

Montreal, 

Toronto, 

Winnipeg. 

Newfoundland  -. 

The    Trade     Commissioner   at  Montreal    will   also   deal    with   trade    in 
Newfoundland. 
A  ustralia : 

Melbourne, 

Sydney. 

New  Zealand  : 
Wellington. 

South  Africa: 
Cape  Town, 
Johannesburg. 

British  India :  , 

Calcutta, 
Bombay, 

(Ceylon  is  also  included  in  the  sphere  of  operations  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Calcutta.) 

Sfrrn'tii  Settlements  :t 
Singapore. 

West  Indies :  ^ 

Trinidad 
In  addition,  one  Trade  Commissioner  is  attached  to  headquarters  in  London  for 
special  duties. 


*  See  pages  131-132  of  [Cd.  8566]. 

t  The  Trade  Commissioner  stationed  at  Singapore  will  include  in  his  area  the  Straits  Settle- 

ts,  the  Malay  States  (Federated  and  Non-Federated),  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

t  The  Trade  Commissioner  appointed  to  the  West  Indies  will  inirliKle  m  his  area  the  British 
West  Indies  (including  Bermuda),  British  Guiana,  the  French  and  Dtitoh  Guianas,  and  certain 
adjacent  French  and  Dutch  islands. 
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5  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  suitable  officers  for  these  posts,  and,  in 
makin"  the  appointments,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  had  the  assistance  of  a  Selection 
Commrttee,  including  prominent  business  men,  who  were  able  to  give  valuable  advice 
in  assessing  the  business  qualifications  of  the  candidates. 

The  posts  at  Sydney  and  Winnipeg  have,  for  the  present,  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Officers-in- Charge,  and  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay  has  yet 
to  be  appointed.  All  the  other  appointments  sanctioned  have  been  made,  and  the 
Trade  Commissioners  are  either  at  their  stations  or  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to 
them  after  gaining  a  certain  amount  of  necessary  preliminary  experience  at  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade  (Development  and  Intelligence). 

6.  In  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917 
regarding  the  utilisation  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service  by  the  Governments 
concerned,  action  was  at  once  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  bring  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  to  the  notice  of  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and  of  India. 

7.  The  replies  received  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Canada. — The  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  stated  that 
for  Canadian  purposes  use  can  be  made  advantageously  of  the  services  of 
His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioners  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. In  other  countries  included  in  the  Trade  Commissioner  scheme 
(namely,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies),  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  its  own  Trade  Commissioners,  and,  beyond  establish- 
ing mutual  goodwill  and  co-operation  between  them  and  His  Majesty's  Trade 
Commissioners  in  these  centres,  they  consider  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
make  demands  upon  the  time  of  His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioners.  In  the 
"  centres  named  above  in  which  Canada  has  no  trade  representatives,  and  until 
such  representatives  are  appointed,  the  Dominion  Government  consider  that 
the  co-operation  offered  by  His  Majesty's  Government  will  be  exceedingly 
useful. 

Newfoundland. — The  Government  of  Newfoundland  are  prepared  to 
utilise  the  services  of  His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  stationed  at 
Montreal,  reserving  the  right  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter  at  the  end  of  the 
War. 

Australia. — The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  have 
tendered  their  thanks  for  the  offer  of  the  assistance  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
Service,  and  will  communicate  later  if  it  is  considered  desirable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offer  with  regard  to  any  particular  country  within  the 
Empire.  The  question  of  direct  Australian  trade  representation  is  at  the 
present  time  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

South  Africa. — The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  offer  of  the  assistance  of  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  have  stated  that  it 
will,  in  their  opinion,  be  of  great  value  in  developing  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  While  it  is  not  possible  at  the  present  moment 
to  specify  the  areas  in  which  the  services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  will 
be  invoked,  the  Union  Government  have  requested  that  His  Majesty's  Trade 
Commissioners  should  be  asked  to  render  any  assistance  possible  when 
addressed  direct  by  them. 

New  Zealand.— The  Government  of  New  Zealand  have  stated  that  they 
will  probably  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners in  (  anada  and  South  Africa,  and  possibly  at  a  later  date  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

India. — The  Government  of  India  welcome  the  proposal  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  and  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  Trade  Commissioners  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which 
they  are  appointed,  at  any  rate  until  they  have  Trade  Commissioners  of 
their  own. 

8.  The  Trade  Commissioners  already  appointed  have  been  informed  of  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Governments  of  the  Self-governing  Dominions  and  of  India, 
and  have  been  requested  to  render  every  assistance  possible  in  connection  with 
inquiries  that  may  be  made  direct  to  theni  by  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  which 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  utilise  their  services. 

9.  The  Trade  Commissioners  have  been  further  specially  instructed  to  observe 
the  following  instructions  in  th.eir  relations  with  the  Governments  concerned  :— 
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(a)  To  reply  to  commercial  inquiries   which  may  be  addressed    to   them    by 

traders  or  by  the  Government  represented,  and  to  suggest  suitable  loc-al 

y-     ^  agents  for  producers  or  manufacturers  of  that  part  of  the  British  Lmpire 

^  represented.  .      ,     ^^  ^     ■« 

(6)  To  notify  the  Government  represented  of  changes  in  the  Customs  tanns 
/     or  oilier  regulations  affecting  its  trade. 

(c)  To  report  any  openings  for  trade,  or  contracts  open  to  tender,  which  might 

interest  producers  or  manufacturers  in  the  part  of  the  British  Empire 
represented. 

(d)  To  maintain  an  exhibition  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  part 
of  the  British  Empire  represented  (if  this  is  desired). 

(e)  To  circulate  or  distribute  in  the  area  in  which  they  are  stationed,  official 
literature  relating  to  the  trade,  agriculture,  and  manufacture  of  the  part 
of  the  British  Empire  represented. 

(/)  Generally  to  watch  over  the  trade  interests  of  the  part  of  the  British 
Empire  represented  in  the  area  in  which  they  are  stationed. 

Board  of  Trade, 

June,  1918. 


XIV. 

Reply  from  His  Majesty  the  King  to  the  Address  from  the 
Imperial  War  Conference. 

[See  pages  192-193  and  222.] 

I  HAVE  received  your  loyal  and  patriotic  Address  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
and  I  thank  the  members  of  the  Conference  for  coming  here  in  person  to  present 
it  to  me.  I  rejoice  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  all  of  you  personally 
before  you  return  to  your  homes. 

The  Empire  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  for  coming  at  considerable 
inconvenience  to  yourselves  and  to  the  countries  that  you  represent,  and  at  grave 
personal  risk,  to  take  counsel  with  my  Ministers  of  the  Home  Country  here  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire.  That  such  meetings  can  regularly  take  place  of 
representatives  of  all  my  Oversea  Dominions  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
British  Empire  to  keep  open  the  pathways  of  the  sea  as  it  must  be  a  source  of 
mortification  to  our  enemies. 

I  rejoice  that  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  represented  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  that  for  the  first  time  representatives  of  all  the  Self-governing 
Dominions  and  of  India  are  gathered  round  the  common  Council-board.  It  was 
a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that,  owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
for  that  distinguished  statesman  and  soldier,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  to  attend  the  present  meeting,  but  I  trust  that  on  the  next  occasion 
it  may  be  possible  for  the  Conference  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience 
and  sage  counsel. 

I  have  followed  your  deliberations  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  I  trust  that 
they  may  be  fruitful  in  solving  the  many  and  complex  problems  connected  with 
defence,  trade,  communications,  and  other  subjects  of  common  interest,  relative 
both  to  the  War  and  to  the  period  following  the  War,  that  you  have  been  called 
upon  to  consider,  and  that  they  may  tend  to  draw  the  Empire  into  a  more  living 
and  self-supporting  unity. 

You  have  met  this  year  amid  circumstances  of  stress  and  anxiety  which,  as 
you  have  said  in  your  Address,  have  had  no  parallel  for  a  century.  Your  presence 
here  at  this  crisis  in  the  Empire's  history  has  been  a  support  and  encouragement 
to  us  amid  the  manifold  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  present  time,  and  a  pledge  of 
the  unswerving  resolve  of  all  the  Oversea  Dominions,  whatever  the  cost,  however 
great  the  sacrifice,  to  persevere  in  the  cause  of  right  and  justice  until  the  final 
victory  is  won.  And  you  on  your  part  have  seen  for  yourselves  the  tasks  that  lie 
before  us,  both  at  the  front  and  at  home,  have  realized  the  difficulties  and  com- 
plexities of  the  problems  that  confront  us,  and  have  been  brought  into  personal 
tjontact  with  the  statesmen  and  military  leaders  of  the  Allied  nations  that  are 
fighting  with  us. 

I  spoke  last  year  of  the  magnificent  contributions  of  men,  money,  and  munitions 
made  by  all  the  Oversea  Dominions  and  India.  Since  that  time  the  increasing 
dangers  that  have  beset  us  have  caused  an  outpouring  even  more  lavish   of  all  the 
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resources  of  the  Empire.     The  efforts  that  you  have  put  forth,  ever  increasing  as 
the  danger  grows  greater,  are  a  source  of  pride  and  comfort  to  me,  as  they  are  of.—.  ^ 
wonder  to  the  whole  worhi.     The  Empire  is  founded  on  a  rock  of  unity,  which  no^^M 
storms  can  shake  or  overthrow.  ^^ 

In  my  speech  last  year  I  referred  to  the  happy  memories  that  the  Queen  and 
I  preserved  of  the  visits  which  we  were  privileged  to  pay  to  the  Oversea  Dominions 
and  to  the  hope  that  I  cherished  that  our  children  would  follow  in  our  footstoi)s 
in  acquiring  similar  priceless  experience.       The  War  at  present  absorbs  all  our        ™_ 
energies,  but  when  peace  comes  again    I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Prince        '^ 
of  Wales  may  he  able  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  my  Dominions  beyond  the  • 

seas.     I  know  that  the  desire  to  do  so  lies  near  his  heart,  and  I  am  assured  of  the  ' 

welcome  that  he  will  receive. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  God-speed  on  your  journey  home.  Pray  God  that  "^^ 
before  another  Conference  the  triumph  of  that  great  cause,  the  cause  of  liberty.  ^ 
justice,  and  peaceful  progress,  for  which  we  and  our  Allies  are  fighting,  may  be  * 

accomplished. 

26th  July,  1918. 
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